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FARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


II. 


Prope of various classes frequented the English high roads in 
the Middle Ages, some curious to look upon and strange to hear, 
others with whom it was dangerous to meet. 

‘The nomad race, in the first place, consisted of the organised 
bands of brigands, termed by the statutes Wastowrs, Roberdes- 
men and Drawlatches, composed of thieves, felons, and mis- 
creants of every kind, against whom a sentence of outlawry, 
that is, civil death, had been passed. 

Many causes, among which the Great Plague is pre-eminent, 
had combined in the fourteenth century to throw into confusion 
the relations of the labouring classes with the rich, as well as to 
alter the proportion between the value of wages and that of the 
necessaries of life. In order to oppose the desire for emanci- 
pation which was everywhere apparent, the Parliament, the 
burgesses as well as the king, issued harsh decrees which pre- 
scribed the maintenance of the status quo ante pestem. Hence 
arose an ardent desire among the peasants for a change of place 
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or condition; in their own neighbourhood they thought the 
rate of wages, as it had existed before the plague, was absurdly 
low, but it might be higher in some other county, or they 
might be enrolled in the class of free-labourers, which was 
already numerous, and was increasing every day in spite of 
statutes to the contrary. 

But the Commons, who in the counties represented the 
owners of the soil, and in the towns citizens of somewhat aristo- 
cratic tendencies, strongly opposed the desire for freedom felt by 
the labouring class, with which they had little in common, 
They wished to restore all the ancient laws and usages, and to 
repress the new disorders with energy. But the stream was too 
strong, and bore down the laws, which were repeatedly re-enacted 
to no purpose: when laws are too strongly opposed to the general 
interests of mankind, they always end in becoming a dead letter, 
Landowners in want of labour, with their harvest waiting to 
be reaped, were only too happy to fall in with ‘servauntz 
et laborers,’ whoever they might be, and instead of consigning 
them to the nearest gaol, they were ready to pay for their services. 
Of this the labourers were aware, and their hereditary masters 
were obliged to take account of the fact and to become less 
harsh. For if too much was required of him, or if he was too 
severely reprimanded, the labourer, instead of submitting, or 
even protesting, suddenly decamped. As a necessary and still 
worse consequence, many of these labourers, unable or unwilling 
to get work, became professional beggars or thieves, in order to 
live in idleness, although they were able-bodied and might have 
been of use to the community. 

Energetic measures were thought necessary, and almsgiving 
to this class of people was forbidden, while it was prescribed 
that ‘lours corps soient mys en ceps ou mesnez al prochein 
gaole, in order that they might afterwards be returned to 
their own district. Edward III. had already, in 1349, sentenced 
to imprisonment such persons as should succour such beggars 
under the pretext of charity. These vagabonds wandered 
through the country ‘addicted to sloth and vice, and sometimes 
committing thefts and other abominations.’ 

These complaints were renewed in the reign of Richard Il. 
He was scarcely seated on the throne before they were repeated 
from year to year, as for instance in 1377, 1378, and 1379. 
Regulations were multiplied, but the king was obliged to admit 
in his ordinance of 1383, that ‘ faitours et vagerantz’ run about 
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‘pluis abundantement ge ne soloient avant ces heures’ (idle 
and wandering people run ... more abundantly than they 
were wont in times past). The disease seemed to be epidemic 
and was always on the increase. Any pretext would serve, 
even that of pilgrimage. They set out staff in hand, ‘par 
colour daler loyns en pillerinage,’ and never returned. 

A fresh curb was now to be tried to subdue this turbulent 
spirit, namely the obligation to carry travelling letters, or pass- 
ports. No one was allowed to leave his home unless he were in 
possession of a ‘lettre patent, contenant la cause de son ale, e le 
temps de son retournir s'il doit retournir,’ (a license assign- 
ing the cause of his departure, and the date of his return, 
if he is to return). In other words, even when a man was 
entitled to make a permanent settlement elsewhere, he required 
a license to travel. Beggars were to be treated like the 
labourers who were unlicensed travellers. 

It is strange to find students included in the same category, 
showing, in default of other proofs, to what class they belonged : 
they were accustomed while on the way home, when on pilgrim- 
' age, or on the way to the University, to ask alms of passers-by, 
or even from house to house. They were to be classed with 
beggars and put in irons unless they could produce the prescribed 
license, the only distinction being that this license was to be 
issued to them by the Chancellor. 

In the following year (1389) a fresh statute condemned the 
custom by which artificers, labourers, and servants kept harriers 
or other kinds of dogs. ‘ Es jours de festes, qant bones cristiens 
sont as esglises oiantz divine service’ (on hely days, when good 
Christians attend divine worship at church), these men roamed 
through the parks. and woods of the nobles in pursuit of the game. 
Moreover, they took the opportunity, when armed and secure 
from disturbance, to hold ‘lour assemblées entreparlances et 
conspiracies pur lever et- désobeir a lour ligeance.’ (They as- 
sembled to debate and conspire together for revolt and disobedi- 
ence to their allegiance.) No doubt the groves and thickets of 
the seignorial forests may often have concealed assemblies of this 
kind during the hours of prayer, before the great revolt of 1381, 
and such assemblies gave birth to the seething and restless ideas 
which were diffused in different places by the wandering horde, 
thus allowing the inhabitants of distant counties to discover 
how much they had in common with each other. In such g 
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revolt the vagrant class played an important part, which should 
not be overlooked by the historian. It is impossible, without 
taking this element into account, to explain the importance and 
extent of a movement which threatened to have consequences 
no less momentous than those of the French Revolution. ‘] 
had lost my inheritance, and the kingdom of England,’ Richard 
II. said on the evening of the day when both these were 
saved by his presence of mind; and he was right. It may 
be asked why the Jacquerie in France was a trivial and 
impotent insurrection compared with the English rebellion. 
Many reasons might be given, but chief among them is the fact 
that France contained no such wandering class of workmen as 
we find in England. This class served as a bond of union, in- 
forming those who lived in the north of what was passing in 
the south, of the grievances and necessities of each respectively, 
although these were not always the same. It was enough for 
them to know that all had something to ask: when it was 
understood that the rebellion had begun, there was a general 
uprising; and it was soon evident that each party sought a 
different benefit, and that the object pursued by the rebel 
bands was not the same. There was, however, the same basis 
of discontent; they all sought for greater independence, and 
may be said to have marched hand in hand, although knowing 
each other only by the intervention of the vagrant classes; 
this was enough, and they felt they were united by a close 
and common bond. In France, on the contrary, during and 
after the wars, the roads were completely in possession of 
marauding brigands of gentle or servile birth; soldiers repre- 
senting the dregs of the highest and lowest classes bent on 
plundering the rest of society; the highway resounded with 
the clang of arms, and the peasant was in hiding. Troops 
which had been armed for the defence of the country did not 
scruple to attack all those weaker than themselves, if they were 
worth robbing. Such men, as [roissart says, were ready to 
‘turn English’ or French as it suited their interest at the 
moment. 

The vagrants who were threatened with arrest by the English 
law were of a different type; and although they may have in- 
cluded many brigands, these were not in the majority, and the 
peasants regarded them with sympathy rather than with fear. 
The English rebellion was not therefore a desperate enterprise, 
and it was carried on with wonderful courage and good sense. 
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The insurgents displayed a calm sense of their strength which 
surprises us, and which was still more surprising to the nobles 
who remained in London; they were men who knew what they 
were about, and who, if they destroyed much, also wished to 
reform much. It was possible to come to an understanding 
and agreement with them ; doubtless the agreement would be 
violated, and the revolt must be fcllowed by vengeance; but, 
whatever might be said by the Lords and Commons assembled 
at Westminster, the new chains would not be so strong as the 
old ones, and one great step towards emancipation would have 
been made. In France, the peasant, like a beast of burden ill- 
fed, ill-treated, driven to death, was sent away with bended 
head, sunken eyes, and lagging step; its momentary and fitful 
struggles will only lead to an aggravation of its crushing load— 
and there the matter ends. Centuries will have to pass before 
it obtains relief. 

If the sense of their common wants and desires was generally 
diffused, owing to this swarm of labourers who were, in spite of 
the statutes, always wandering about the country, the imagina- 
tion was also fed by another set of wanderers—the preachers. 
They were of the people although scholars, for, as we have seen, 
it was not necessary to be rich in order to go to the Universities. 
Even the serfs sent their children there, and the Commons pro- 
tested against this other kind of emancipation—this avancement 
por clergie—but they protested in vain, and the king replied 
to their illiberal request that he would consider of it. (1391.) 
The clergy knew the condition of the people, and the miseries 
of the poor, as they had been endured by their fathers, their 
mothers, and themselves, and their learning enabled them to 
translate the vague aspirations of toil-worn men into definite 
language. Both classes, the active and the speculative, are 
equally necessary to produce any great social movement ; both 
are required to form the instrument, of which ideas may be 
said to represent the cutting edge. These wandering preachers, 
of whom there were many, knew how to sharpen it. Those 
employed by Wyclif to popularise his teaching only did what 
others had done before them, and in following the example 
of their predecessors, they were not content to expound their 
master’s theories (which were not very democratic), any more 
than the mendicant friars in times of rebellion were content to 
abide by the precepts of the Gospel. Wyclif added to the 
number of these wandering preachers: his followers were not 
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very unlike the rest, and if he had no difficulty in findino 
priests to carry out his wishes, it was because they were already 
prepared, and only waited their opportunity. All pursued the 
same course, wandering about the country, collecting the poor 
together, and attracting them by sermons in which they 
spoke what their flock wished to hear. This was very evident 
during the rebellion, and the decrees issued at the time show 
distinctly what a formidable influence was exercised by the 
preachers. Their habits, and even their sermons, are men- 
tioned; the malcontents were of austere appearance ; they 
were necessarily without the ecclesiastical letters with which 
the regular preachers ought to be provided; they did not 
merely preach in the churches; they frequented open places, 
markets, all places of public resort. 

Nor was theology the favourite subject of discourse ; they 
were chiefly occupied with social questions. The statute goes 
on to say that these persons preach ‘de diverses matiers 
d’esclaundre pur discord et discencion faire entre diverses 
estatz du dit roialme ’ (matters of slander to engender discord 
and dissension betwixt divers estates of the said realm). They 
were cited to appear before the ordinaries, but they had no 
intention of submitting to ecclesiastical authority, and refused 
obedience ‘ 4 lours somonce et mandemantz.’ The sheriffs and 
other officers of the king were enjoined to look carefully after 
these preachers, and to send those who were unauthorised to 
prison. An idea of their sermons may be formed from the 
celebrated harangue of the preacher, John Ball, typical among 
these errant preachers. The strength of his cause lay in the 
fact that the Bible furnished his best weapons; he appealed 
from it to their better feelings, to their courage and reason, 
showing that the word of God was in agreement with their in- 
terest ; they were to be ‘like to the good head of a family, who 
cultivates his field, and destroys noxious weeds.’ The enthu- 
siastic people promised to make him archbishop and Chancellor 
of the kingdom, in which he hoped to see all enjoy ‘ equal 
liberty, equal greatness, equal power;’ but he was arrested, 
hanged, drawn and quartered. 

It is certain that many friars in the course of their wander- 
ings preached, like John Ball, the new doctrines of emancipation 
in the highways and markets. They were therefore singular 
among the clergy in retaining a certain amount of popularity 
at the time the rebellion broke out. The monastic chroniclers, 
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their natural enemies, in their narratives complacently adduce 
this fresh accusation against the orders they so much hated. 
Langland, while condemning the revolt, also condemns the friars 
who had a part in it. He declares that an evil spirit had 
whispered to them that they should study logic and law, and 
the hollow fancies of philosophers, and that they should go from 
village to village to prove that all property should be in 
common. 


. «+. and prouen hit by Seneca 
That alle thyng vnder heuene ouhte to be in comune. 


Langland, with his usual good sense, declares that the author 
of these revolutionary theories gives the lie to the words of 
Scripture: ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods.’ The 
life of these friars had once been exemplary and full of charity ; 
this was in the time of their founder, St. Francis. 

But this sublime foundation was surrounded by perils, and 
too much learning was among the first of these. ‘The Em- 
peror Charles,’ said 8. Francis, ‘ with the paladins Roland and 
Oliver, and all valiant men of battle pursued the unbelievers to 
death, and won their famous victories with great pains and 
labour. The holy martyrs died contending for the faith of 
Christ. But there are people in our days who seek glory and 
honour among men by simply recounting their exploits. So 
there are some among you who would rather preach and write 
on the merits of the saints than imitate their labours.’ 

The popularity of the friars was immense, and it was soon 
found that they had overrun England and were the leading 
religious order. By a singular contradiction, their poverty at- 
tracted riches, and their asceticism, power ; the hovels in which 
they first lived became stately monasteries, with chapels as 
large as cathedrals, in which the rich and great were buried in 
tombs carved with the latest devices of florid Gothic. Their 
apologists of the fifteenth century relate with admiration that 
in their fine London library there was a tomb ornamented with 
four archangels; that their church was 300 feet long, 95 feet 
wide, and 64 feet high; that the columns as well as the pave- 
ment were all of marble. This building had been enriched by 
kings and princes; some had given the altars, others the stalls. 
Edward ITITI., ¢ for the repose of the soul of the illustrious Queen 
Isabella, who was buried in the quire,’ repaired the great centre 
window which had been beaten in by the wind; Gilbert Clare, 
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Earl of Gloucester, gave twenty trunks of trees from his forest 
at Tunbridge. Rich merchants, the mayor and aldermen, did 
likewise. 

We see what a change had taken place, and that the 
haughtiness of the mendicant orders equalled their former 
humility. The faults with which Chaucer reproaches them had 
found their way into the order, which had become self-interested, 
grasping, and rapacious; miracles of self-denial were exacted of 
the friars, and they were, on the contrary, prodigies of selfish. 
ness; they only sought protection for their order, not for religion. 
We have seen that many of them were concerned with social 
questions, and others no longer spoke for the sake of Christ, 
but only for their own, making free use of the treasure of 
good works and good repute amassed by their predecessors, and 
squandering it thoughtlessly. The respect felt for the mendi- 
cant orders by the common people began to wane, as their fame 
for sanctity grew weaker ; so many faults and misdemeanours were 
thrown into the opposite scale that it became the heavier. And 
now little was left but superstition, which was substituted for 
the practice of sanctity; they had learned metaphysics ; but the 
superhuman ideal of 8. Francis of Assisi was masqued by a gross 
materialism. It was equivalent to a good action even to touch 
their clothes, and the demons took to flight when a man adopted 
it on his death-bed, for it was a breast-plate which could not 
fail. Dreams sent from above, they said, had taught them those 
articles of a new faith. 

The sanctity of the institution and the unworthiness of its 
members caused them to be regarded with a mixture of vener- 
ation and hatred; although the man was contemptible, it was 
still possible that he held the keys of heaven, and he was re- 
garded with a mixture of fear and respect. So while the poets 
and popular tales derided the friars, the common people saw in 
them their protectors and allies in times of rebellion, although 
sometimes pursuing them with stones, tearing off their clothes, 
and wrecking their houses ‘at the instigation of the evil 
spirit,’ in different parts of the kingdom, so that in 1385 a royal 
proclamation was found necessary for their protection. Their 
confidence did not desert them; the people had blessed them in 
the days of their good deeds; now they made themselves widely 
heard and feared ; they spoke arrogantly, declaring themselves 
to be subject only to the Pope; they went about with a haughty 
air of independence, and had become a church within the Church, 
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Side by side with the priest who preached and heard confessions 
within the limits of his parish, we find the wandering friar who 
preached and heard confessions everywhere. His universal pre- 
sence became a source of dispute; the parish priest was deserted 
for the nomad friar to whom everyone resorted because he was 
unknown and out of the common groove. When he laid aside 
his staff and wallet and began to preach, the whole parish flocked 
to hear him, for he spoke the language of the common people. 
He concerned himself about spiritual and also about temporal 
matters, since he was familiar with secular life, and able to give 
suitable advice. 

The teaching of these friars was, however, open to suspicion, 
In 1386, it was the Council of Saizbourg, not Wyclif, which 
declared that ‘these false prophets, by their sermons full of 
fables, often mislead the souls of their hearers, and scoff at 
the authority of the parish priests.’ No power could resist 
them, it seemed the embankment was broken down by the rising 
tide; that which was excellent had become vile. All classes of 
society had something to complain of: the nobles, the bishops, 
the monks, the followers of Wyclif, and the common people. 
They did not, however, give way, but were found everywhere, 
in the peasant’s hut and the noble’s castle alike, living with 
the rich, and knocking at the poor man’s door. They seated 
themselves at the tables of the great, who treated them with 
respect, and there played their part as the fashionable clergy ; 
they made themselves interesting and agreeable. Wyclif de- 
scribes the friars as liking ‘ to speke bifore lordis and sitte at 
tho mete with hom ... also to be confessoures of lordis and 
ladyes,’ a description which recalls the courtier-priests of later 
times. On the other hand, we find them in the villages carry- 
ing on a variety of trades. They took with them, in addition to 
their provision wallet, needles,thread, and drugs, in which they 
trafficked. Men jeered at them, but they pursued their way, 
indifferent to ridicule : 


Thai wandren here and there 
And dele with dyvers marcerye, 

Right as thai pedlars were. 
Thai dele with purses, pynnes and knyves, 
With gyrdles, gloves for wenches and wyves. 


Between the scepticism and the blind credulity of the age 
Superstition flourished, It occurred to the friars to make a 
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traffic of the merits of their congregation, which was so nume- 
rous and prayed so devoutly that their prayers formed a syy- 
plus of which they were entitled to make use. The friars went 
about the villages, discounting this. unseen wealth, and selling 
vouchers for heaven to devout souls, under the name of letters 
of brotherhood. Those who asked what was to be gained from 
these parchments were told that they entitled the recipient to 
a share in the merits of the whole order of Saint Francis, 
Wyclif says in reply to the same question that ‘ bi siche resouns 
thinken many men that thes lettris mai do good for to covere 
mostard pottis.’ 

However this might be, these friars were the most numerous 
of all the nomad population which frequented the highways. 
Preachers or mendicants, saints or charlatans, they were in- 
cessantly moving about, and coming in contact with another 
class of travellers, the pardoners or sellers of indulgences. 

The name of these strange beings, whose character is still 
more peculiar to the middle ages than that of the friars, re- 
minds us of Chaucer’s lively ridicule, and his amusing descrip- 
tion is recalled to our memory. Critics have generally omitted 
to enquire whether the type of character thus presented to us 
was to some extent imaginary, or if the exercise of their calling 
was authorised by the Church and subject to rule. Such enquiry 
will only afford additional evidence of the wonderful accuracy 
of Chaucer’s descriptions; in fact, his satirical and biting tone 
in speaking of the pardoner does not cause him to add any trait 
which is not confirmed by letters issuing from papal and episcopal 
offices. The indulgentarii were, as Boniface IX. declares, some- 
times secular priests and sometimes friars, but always men of 
excessive impudence. They dispensed with the ecclesiastical 
license, and wandered from one district to another like pedlars, 
displaying relics and trafficking in pardons. Their calling was 
profitable, and there was much competition; the success of the 
authorised pardoners attracted a crowd of others from the schools 
and monasteries, who were greedy of gain, whose eyes glistened, 
as the Canterbury Tales inform us, who were really vagabonds 
and highwaymen, with no character to lose, and who boldly 
carried on their trade of imposture. Their pretensions were 
great, and their assertions loud, and they had no scruple about 
loosing upon earth what was bound in heaven. 

The gains were great: Chaucer’s pardoner earned a hundred 
marks a year, and this is easily understood, since he had asked 
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for no license, and had no account to render, but kept all his 
gains for himself. The Pope, in more measured language, 
says as much as the poet, and he seems to wish to reproduce the 
description of the old story-{eller in every feature.! 

It is evident that these self-appointed pardoners were troubled 
with few scruples, and knew how to profit by those of others. 
They released their customers as far as possible from all vows, and 
all penances could be bought off, as health from Rondibilis, with 
money. Their affairs prospered in proportion to the number 
of Interdicts, Prohibitions and Penances which were imposed ; 
they passed their time in undoing what was done by the regular 
clergy, and that without doing good to any but themselves. We 
learn these facts from the Pope himself. ‘In return for a mo- 
derate payment, they release men from their vows of chastity, 
of abstinence, of pilgrimages beyond seas to SS. Peter and 
Paul of Rome, or to St. James of Compostella, and all other 
vows. They permitted heretics to return to the bosom of the 
Church, and illegitimate children to receive ordination; they 
remitted sentences of Excommunication and Interdicts. In 
short, since their power in such matters was derived from them- 
selves alone, no limits were imposed upon it, and they exer- 
cised it without any restriction whatever; they recognised no 
superiors, and absolved men from penance for all kinds of 
crimes. JT*inally they asserted ‘that they received all this 
money in the name of the Apostolic chamber, and yet they 
submitted their accounts to no one; horret et merito indig- 
natur animus talia reminisci.’ 

They went still further than this, and formed associations to 
deceive the public confidence: the Pope therefore ordered the 
Bishops to institute an enquiry into all which concerned these 
clerks, their followers, accomplices and associates, and they were 
empowered to imprison them without any form of trial, ‘ de plano 
ac sine strepitu et figura judicii.” An account of their receipts 
was to be given, and the receipts themselves were to be confis- 
cated; if their papers were not en régle, the owners of them 
were to be kept in ward until the matter had been referred to 
the sovereign pontiff. 

There were in fact some authorised pardoners who paid 
their receipts into the treasury of the Court of Rome. The 


' The want of space prevents us from giving a more detailed account of 
the letter of the Pope compared with the text of Chaucer; it will find place 
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learned Richard d’Angerville or de Bury, Bishop of Durham, 
speaks in a circular of December 8, 1340, of apostolical and 
diocesan letters, subject to a rigorous visa, with which the par- 
doners were supplied. But many of them were without these 
letters, and the Bishop mentions in detail the same abuses 
alleged by the Pope. By means of representatives acting under 
their control, it was easy for them to extend the field of their 
action, and the complicated toils of their web extended all over 
the kingdom, and were either too strong to be broken or too 
fine to be perceived. 

They combined the sale of indulgences with the exhibition 
of relics. They had been on pilgrimage, and brought back 
small bones and all kinds of fragments, which they declared to 
be full of sanctity. But if the multitude was credulous, the 
more educated class was not deceived, and their jeers at the 
impostors were pitiless. The pardoners of Chaucer and Boccaccio, 
and in the sixteenth century of Heywood and Lyndsay, are in 
possession of the most absurd relics. Chaucer’s pardoner, who 
had a piece of the sail of St. Peter’s boat, would have had no 
success compared with Boccaccio’s monk : 


He first showed me a finger of the Holy Spirit, as whole and 
perfect as it had ever been, ... then a cherubim’s nail. . . and 
some rays from the star which appeared to the eastern Magi, and a 
flask of sweat from 8. Michael when he fought with the devil... 
and in a small bottle some of the sound made by Solomon’s bells. 


The pardoners led a jovial life, and after a successful day’s 
work, must have been gay boon companions at the village inn. 
The unspeakable buffooneries of a coarse and brutal pleasure 
issued from their lips as they thought of the multitude of sins 
that they had remitted, of the excommunications they had can- 
celled, of the penances they had commuted, although they them- 
selves were only vagabonds, in danger of the gallows. Their 
heads were filled with tales which afforded matter for endless 
gossip, in which things sacred and profane, innate coarseness 
and assumed devotion, the man as he really was, and the man 
as he professed to be, came into rude collision to the music of 
clinking pots and trenchers. On the margin of an old missal, 
the spare form of Master Reynard may be seen, a crozier in his 
paw, and a mitre on his head: he delivers a sermon to the scared 
flock of geese and ducks in the poultry yard; his gestures are 
full of unction, but the eye which gleams from under his red 
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bushy brow indicates what the peroration is likely to be. Yet 
the poultry cower down in devotion, fearing nothing, and those 
who are most attentive must bleed for it.! 

These men made strange and intimate acquaintance with 
the human heart, and every day must have brought some fresh 
experience. More unworthy beings never arrogated to them- 
selves greater supernatural power; his moral deformity might 
lead us to compare the pardoner to one of those grotesque 
monsters with which the medizval architects were wont to ter- 
minate the gargoyles of their cathedrals, marring, with hideous 
grin, the lofty poetry of pinnacle and spire, the holy calm of the 
sculptured saints who pray in the porch, the melody which the 
belfry sheds abroad on the air. Worshippers, penitent and con- 
trite, are below, touched with awe in presence of the sublime; 
but the monster is above, looking down on them with sardonic 
laughter, seeing the ‘black and grained spots’ of their souls. 
So the pardoner surveys human nature with hideous grin. 

It was easy to turn the popular belief in the direction of the 
marvellous. There were regulations to forbid the appearance of 
ehosts of the departed during the long vigils passed beside 
corpses; but such prohibitions were often eluded. In the pre- 
sence of the horrible, a strange reaction took place in men’s 
minds, and a blaze of madness predisposed them to see and be- 
lieve everything ; men were seized with nervous and demoniacal 
gaiety, and obscene sports were organised. People danced in 
the churchyards on the vigils of festivals, and they danced also 
at vigils for the dead. The Council of York in 1367 ‘ forbade 
such sports and culpable follies and perverse customs, which 
transformed a house of prayer and mourning into a house of 
laughter and excess.’ In 1342 also, the Council of London for- 
bade ‘these superstitious customs which lead to the neglect of 
prayer and to unlawful and immoral assemblies.’ The Ludlow 
guild of pilgrims allowed its members to attend vigils for the 
dead, on condition that they abstained from calling up appari- 
tions, and from all unseemly sports. 

Sorcerers by profession were sent to the stake, and this was 
the case with Petronilla of Meath, who was convicted of com- 
pounding powders ‘ with spiders and black worms resembling 
scorpions, together with a certain herb called milfoil and other 
herbs and noxious worms.’ She had also made certain incantations 


' This subject for illustration is found in numerous missals and decretals of 


the fourteenth century. : 
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which caused ‘ the countenances of sundry women to become 
horned like the heads of goats.’ She therefore received her just 
reward, in that ‘she was burned-before an immense multitude 
with the usual forms.’ Such facts as these throw some licht 
on the prosperity of the pardoners’ trade. ° 

We must also remember that many famous doctors were 
solely occupied in research for the philosophers’ stone. Every 
one was not gifted with the clear good sense, ready wit, admir- 
able good temper, and above all with the keen discernment which 
enabled Chaucer to expose the mysteries of the alchemist to 
ridicule. None of the alembics and crucibles escape his attention, 
and amid the strange apparatus which imposed upon the fancy, 
he enables us to see, not the nugget of pure gold which has just 
been formed, but a compound previously prepared by the im- 
postor. Supernatural powers were ascribed to plants and stones, 
and inventions of the ancients were revived to receive universal 
belief. Gower thought he was doing well, when he interpolated 
into a love poem all which he knew of the constitution of the 
world, and of the properties of things, and men who were really 
learned filled volumes with a mass of fabulous assertions. 
Bartholomew de Glanville, whose book is an encyclopedia of the 
scientific knowledge of the fourteenth century, reports that the 
diamond is an antidote to poison and witchcraft, and makes 
apparent the fear or cowardice of whoever wears such a stone; 
the topaz was a charm against sudden death, and so on. Ex- 
perimental science and observation were still in their infancy, 
and it may be supposed that the physician, or rather the wan- 
dering quack who went from one district to another selling 
drugs and charms, adopted no rational system in the treatment 
of his patients. Tradition played an important part, even among 
the most learned, and fancy often supplied the place of know- 
ledge. 

In order to form an idea of the inventions of these quack 
doctors, we must remember what the science of medicine was, 
as it was defined by the University statutes. John de Gaddes- 
den, again, court physician under Edward IL., asserts that he got 
rid of the eruption of small-pox by wrapping the patient in red 
sheets. He had long been puzzled where to find a cure for the 
stone, and ‘at last,’ he says in his Rosa Anglica, ‘I thought of 
collecting a good number of the beetles found in cows’ dung; 
and of the field grasshopper. I cut off the heads and wings of 
the grasshopper, and put them with the beetles and some 
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common oil into a pot, which I covered and put into a brisk 
oven for one day and night. I then took out the pot and 
heated it over a moderate fire. I brayed the contents in a 
mortar, and applied them to the parts affected; in three days 
the pain had disappeared,’ and likewise the disease, for under 
the influence of the beetles and grasshoppers the stone was 
crumbled to pieces. Gaddesden nearly always treated his pa- 
tients in this ingenious fashion, and the unforeseen nature of his 
remedies must have perplexed his pupils. 

If, however, the diseases were obstinate, it became necessary 
to go on a pilgrimage, and men were even carried to shrines in 
order that they might ask for healing. Pilgrimages were fre- 
quent, and were made either in the performance of a vow, as in 
the case of sickness, or as an expiation of sins. Men went to 
the shrines of St. Thomas of Canterbury, or of Our Lady of Wal- 
singham. They also went to the tomb of the ambitious Earl of 
Lancaster, whom popular prejudice had exalted to be a saint. 
Crowds went, from a spirit of contradiction, to Pontefract, the 
_ scene of the rebel’s execution, and the pilgrims increased in 
number every day, to the great scandal of the Archbishop of 
York. A letter from this prelate shows the futility of prohibi- 
tions; the semblance of the persecution of the faithful by an 
archbishop excited zeal and devotion; it was thought that the 
martyr would be pleased if his votaries underwent a slight degree 
of martyrdom themselves. While waiting for his canonization, 
there were therefore such numerous and tumultuous assemblies 
round the tomb that it was said that ‘murders and mortal in- 
juries were inflicted . . . and that still greater dangers were 
undoubtedly imminent.’ This took place in the year immediately 
following the earl’s execution : officers were enjoined to prevent 
such gatherings or to disperse them at any cost; but crowds 
continued to assemble, and in 1327 Henry of Lancaster wrote 
to the archbishop, requesting him to refer the matter to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and ‘to bear witness to the fame of the 
miracles which God had worked by means of our dear lord and 
brother,’ Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, who 
died in 1361, bequeathed money to those pious souls who should 
make divers pilgrimages for his sake ; and he specially prescribed 
the hire of ‘un bon hom et loial’ who should go to Pontefract 
and make offerings at the tomb of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
of saintly memory. To make a rebel into a saint was the most 
energetic protest which it was possible to make against the 
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king, nor did the people fail to make it when occasion offered 
in the case of some of their rulers. In 1266 Henry IIT. was 
obliged to forbid men to regard Simon de Montfort as a saint; 
Simon was excommunicate at the time of his death, as it was 
asserted to the king by the bishops and barons who drew up the 
petitions included in the dictwn of Kenilworth, so that it was 
very unlikely that he would be canonized. Yet this did not 
prevent men from composing in his honour Latin hymns in 
short verses, as if he were a saint. 

When the actual insurrection had been brought to a sudden 
end by an execution, it could thus be carried on in a latent 
state, and people flocked together to see God himself taking the 
part of the oppressed, and proclaiming the injustice of the king 
by working miracles on the tomb of the convicted man. The 
king defended himself as best he could by dispersing the assem- 
blies and prohibiting the miracles. Thus, in 1323, Edward II. 
wrote to ‘his faithful subjects John de Stonore and John de 
Bousser,’ ordering an enquiry to be made, which was doubtless 
to be followed by more vigorous measures. He reminded them 
that ‘shortly before, Henry de Montfort and Henry de Wylin- 
ton, enemies to the king and rebels, had by the sentence of 
the King’s Bench been dismembered and hanged at Bristol, and 
it had been ordained that so long as there was any remnant of 
their bodies they should continue affixed to the gibbet, in order 
that others might abstain from the like crimes and malpractices 
against the king.’ The common people had forcibly protested 
against this sentence by treating their bloody and mutilated 
remains with the respect due to relics. Reginald de Montfort, 
William de Clyff, William Courtois, his brother John, and some 
others,‘ had fabricated false miracles on the spot where the bodies 
of these enemies and rebels were still hanging.’ In other places 
also preventive measures were to be taken; while venerating 
the corpses of the criminals executed at Bristol, even the carved 
image of Thomas of Lancaster in the cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
London, attracted a crowd of pilgrims, and was said to work 
miracles. In the same year, 1323, Edward II. wrote to the 
bishop about it with much irritation. 

To these shrines occasional pilgrimages only were made. In 
ordinary times St. Thomas of Canterbury or Our Lady of Wal- 
singham were most in vogue, shrines which possessed a European 
fame. Rich and poor repaired thither in crowds, and Chaucer's 
picture of the confusion of all ranks of society during the journey 
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must not be regarded as improbable. Most of the pilgrims were 
actuated by sincerity and good faith, and set forth to fulfil the 
yow which they had made. Setting out with this intention, a 
knight was not disposed to treat his fellow-pilgrims haughtily ; 
and moreover if there was at that time wide intervals between 
classes, there was also more familiarity. The interval has now 
diminished, and also the familiarity, which may be taken as a 
compensation. The noble was conscious of being so much exalted 
above the common people that he did not shrink, when occasion 
offered, from throwing a tone of jovial intimacy into his relations 
with them. Now that the superiority of the higher class is 
less evident, every man is more anxious to assert his dignity, 
which no one formerly feared to lose, and therein lies the dis- 
tinction. 

On reaching the shrine which was the object of the journey, 
prayers and offerings were made, and men bought medals to 
remind them of the place, just as they do now. They were, 
however, only made of tin, or lead, and somewhat resembled 
those of Sainte Anne d’Auray, in Brittany, except that they 
were thicker. At Canterbury they bore the image of S. Thomas, 
at Compostella the design was that of a shell, at Amiens the 
head of John Baptist, at Rome the Sacred Vernicle. These 
medals, of which specimens may still be seen in collections of 
antiquities, were worn in some conspicuous place, sewn on the 
breast, or on the hat. The hat of Louis XI. of France was 
always garnished with them, and so were those of professional 
pilgrims. For in addition to the occasional pilgrims who set 
out to make an offering to some definite shrine in fulfilment of 
a vow, and who then resumed their ordinary course of life, there 
were pilgrims by profession—the palmers—who passed their lives 
in travelling from one shrine to another, always on the road, and 
always begging. The friar, the pardoner, and the palmer are the 
three most curious types of the nomad religious race, for which 
no equivalent is to be found in the present day. They did not 
all roam to the same extent; the palmer, who was continually 
going from one country to another, surpassed the other two 
classes in this respect. He, like the pardoner, had a wide ex- 
perience of things and men, and had seen much; but a crowd 
of fancies, originating in his own brain, mixed with his recollec- 
tions, He was also able to edify the multitude from whom he 
begged, and might die of hunger if he had no edifying tales to 


tell, of which sometimes he was himself the hero, These were 
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his means of subsistence, and by dint of repetition, he ended by 
partly or wholly believing his own inventions, after which his 
voice assumed that accent of truth which carries conviction to 
the hearer. 

The-palmer, moreover, came from far distant countries, in 
which he might have seen wonders. At home life goes on with- 
out accidents or prodigies, in level monotony; but it is well. 
known that this is not the case in distant countries, as we see 
from the fact that no traveller admits that he was deceived in 
his marvellous expectations, and besides it would be wrong to 
deny ourselves the pleasure of believing these tales. Such wes 
the mechanical reasoning of the crowd which listened and some- 
times ridiculed the speaker—but for the most part they remained 
silent and attentive. The pilgrim was so far respected as to ob- 
tain a living, and he took care to make himself still more re- 
spected by the description of his sufferings; the number of 
leaden medals which were sewn to his garments spoke loudly 
in his favour, and the man obtained a good reception who had 
been to Rome and Jerusalem, and who could tell of the ‘ wor- 
shippers’ of Mahomet. He carried a wallet for provisions at his 
side, and a staff in his hand, surmounted by a piece of metal 
with an appropriate inscription, such, for example, as the device 
of a bronze ring found at Hitchin; it bears a cross and these 
words, ‘ Hac in tutum dirigat iter!’ 

As we have seen, the whole tribe of vagrants were in ill re- 
pute with the king’s officers, and- the sheriff was annoyed by 
their coming and going. We have seen that when labourers 
were weary of their masters they left them on the pretext of a 
distant pilgrimage, and they were quite ready to lay aside the 
pilgrim’s staff in order to take service with anyone who gave 
better pay. There may have been as many false pilgrims as 
there were false pardoners and false hermits, and they were 
consequently ordered to stay at home, under pain of imprison- 
ment, by the same statutes which were directed against beggars 
and vagrant labourers. A statute of Richard II., in 1380, en- 
joins the use of passports with a peculiar seal, and if the pilgrims 
lacked these, they were to be arrested, unless they were weak 
and incapable of working. In such case it would appear that 
they did not go to Walsingham merely from a love of wandering; 
but that their journey had a serious object. 

Distant pilgrimages were, however, very attractive, and with 
or without passports men crossed the sea ; they went to France to 
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reverence one of the heads of S. John Baptist,! and to Rocamadour 
to pray toa celebrated Madonna, or to 8. James of Compostella, 
in Spain. The pilgrims also hung ex-votos in the shrine ; if on 
the one hand it was possible to suffer grievous harm by piercing 
a wax image, with certain incantations, it was on the other hand 
possible to obtain great benefits by placing such an image in 
the chapel of the saint, and this fact was well known to the 
Paston family.? But indulgences were a source of still greater 
attraction, for they were granted in large numbers, further 
exaggerated by the popular fancy. The pilgrim, when he re- 
turned home after a visit to Rome, was very ready to exaggerate 
the number of years’ pardon which he had obtained, as well as 
the number of wonderful things he had seen, or which he thought 
he had seen. One such pilgrim told his experiences in a poem 
which is still extant: he was an Englishman, living in the four- 
teenth century, who returned from Rome with a store of brilliant 
memories. He was not gifted with much poetic fervour, but it 
must be remembered that he aimed at giving statistics; he had 
a practical sense of the object in view, and without lingering 

~ over picturesque descriptions, he was content to afford useful 
information. His robust and concentrated devotion enabled iim 
to see the bodies of martyrs in thousands, and he never fails to 
enumerate them. He also counts the years of indulgence which 
he has obtained by thousands, and he displays them as a tempt- 
ing morsel before the eyes of his countrymen. But he is never- 
theless intent on giving an abstract of the history of Rome, the 
city in which the ‘Duchess of Troy’ settled herself in the first 
instance, although it was afterwards founded by her two sons, 
Romulus and Remus, and this is the first marvel recorded by 
him ; — 

The Duchesse of Troye that sum tyme was 

To Rome com with gret pres ; 

Of hire com Romilous and Romilon, 

Of whom Rome furst bi-gon. 


The town was pagan, but it was purchased by Saints Peter 
and Paul, not with money, but with their flesh and blood. He 
goes on to enumerate the churches, with the number of relics 
contained in each of them, and of the indulgences attached to 


them. The benefits are in proportion to the merits of comers, 


' Mandeville, who knew the head at Amiens, was surprised to find another 
at Constantinople. 
~* Letter from Margaret Paston, September 28, 1443. 
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and thus, for example, three thousand years’ indulgence jigs ob- 
tained from the sacred shroud which received the Saviour's 
impress, by those who lived in Rome, nine thousand years by 
pilgrims from adjacent countries ; and 


. . thou that passest over the see 
Twelue thousend yer is graunted to the. 


On entering the church of Saints Vitus and Modestus, one- 
third of the pilgrim’s sins are remitted. On descending to the 
catacombs he must light a candle: 


But thou most take candel liht, 
For vndre the eorthe most thou wende, 
Thou maight not seo bi-fore ne bi-hynde. 


There were innumerable bodies of the martyrs : four thousand 
at St. Prudentia’s, thirteen hundred at St. Prasseda’s, seven 
thousand at Saints Vitus and Modestus. From time to time 
some illustrious name gives occasion for a historical abstract, 
like that of the foundation of Rome, or the brief life of Con- 


stantine: 
In Mahoun was al his thouht. 


A pagan and a leper, Constantine was converted and healed 
by Pope Sylvester. The church St. Maria Rotonda formerly 
bore another name: 

A-grippa dude hit make 
For Sibyl and Neptane’s sake 


He gaf hit name panteon. 


He placed therein a magnificent golden idol, of a peculiar 
form: 


Hit loked forth as a cat 
He called hit Neptan. 


Pope Boniface begged the Emperor to give him the Pan- 
theon, and his request was granted; on November 1 of some 
year not named, he consecrated the building and gave it the 
name of Santa Maria Rotonda. 

As for relics, there is no object mentioned in the gospels 
which had not been brought to light, and which might not be 
worshipped at Rome. Such were the table of the Last Suppe?: 
Aaron’s rod, fragments of the bread and fish miraculously 
multiplied, hay from the manger, swaddling clothes of the 
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Infant Jesus, and many other remarkable objects. Some of 
these are still to be found in the same churches, such as St. 
Luke's portrait of the Virgin Mary at Santa Maria Maggiore ; 
put the pilgrim has not given the exact tradition. According 
to him, the picture was not painted by St. Luke himself; he 
was about to execute it, and had prepared his colours, when he 
suddenly perceived that the portrait had been completed by the 
hands of angels. 

It was thus that the pilgrim related his experiences, aud 
this little poem is only an abridgment of the tales he told to 
his countrymen. They were also seized with a desire to visit 
Rome, and those who remained in the hamlet were in heart 
associated with the acts of the pilgrim, and also in deed when 
they afforded him aid. On his journey he was treated in the 
same way by the devout, and this enabled poor people to per- 
form long pilgrimages. The rules of many guilds provided for 
cases in which one of their members set forth to fulfil a vow. 
In order to share his merits all the brethren and sisters accom- 
panied him out of the town, and gave him a small coin, and 
this must have been a touching spectacle. 

The Guild of the Resurrection, founded at Lincoln in 1374, 
contains the following rule: ‘If any brother or sister wishes to 
make pilgrimage to Rome, St. James of Galicia, or the Holy 
Land, he shall forewarn the Guild, and all the brethren and 
sisters shall go with him to the city gate, and each shall give 
him a halfpenny at least.’ The same rule is found in another 
Lincoln guild, founded in 1297. 

Some guilds also kept open house for pilgrims, always with 
the same object of associating themselves with the merits of 
the traveller. Thus the merchants’ guild, founded at Coventry 
in 1340, opened a sort of hostelry for this purpose. 

And yet, as we have seen, the fourteenth century was not an 
age of real and serious devotion. Faith either disappeared 
altogether or was metamorphosed, and men became at once 
sceptical and intolerant, not adopting the tone of modern 
scepticism with its cold and unalterable serenity; there was a 
Violent revulsion of the whole nature, prompting a desire to 
burn what had been the object of adoration. Yet the man’s 
doubts were fluctuating, and he was stunned by his own laugh- 
ter; it was as if he had passed through an orgy which filled 
him with despair when morning dawned; he shed tears of 
contrition and possibly made a vow of pilgrimage and declared 
himself to be converted. 
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Men did not know how to adopt a straight course, and 
instead of attaining Heaven by their own merits they thought 
of attaining it by the merits of others; just as their land. was 
cultivated by their tenants, so they undertook to reach Heaven 
with the aid of the nearest monastery; such spiritual benefits had 
acquired a sort of merely commercial value with the adoption of 
the letters of fraternity of mendicant friars, and the lying in- 
dulgences of pardoners. Men followed their own pleasure, and 
satisfied their consciences by the pious bequests they inscribed 
in their wills. The wills of rich barons of the fourteenth century 
are indeed instructive reading; whole pages are filled with 
legacies from motives of devotion; donations are made to 
shrines, convents, chapels and hermits, and payment is made 
for pilgrimages to be taken after death, by proxy. The same 
Humphrey Bohun who:sent ‘un bon home et loial’ to the tomb 
of Thomas of Lancaster, also left orders that after his death 
a priest should be despatched to Jerusalem ; ‘ principalement,’ 
he adds, ‘ pur ma dame ma miére, et pur mon ceignour mon 
piére et pur nous,’ with the obligation that he should say masses 
during his journey in as many chapels as possible. 

As rouch was said about the Crusades as ever, or possibly 
even more, only they were never made. But this joint expe- 
' dition remained only a project, and such as were undertaken 
were a matter of private enterprise. In such cases religious 
enthusiasm was not the only motive ; the restless and chivalrous 
instincts which characterised this combative age bore a large 
share in the devotion which impelled these little troops to set 
forth. Many of them were from England, since the English 
at this time, and even earlier, were great travellers. They were 
to be found everywhere, and, then as now, their knowledge of 
French was of some service to them on the Continent. It was, 
as Mandeville reminds us, the language of the higher class, and 
lingua franca was spoken by Europeans in the East. Trevisa, 
while admitting that the common people in England were for- 
getting how to speak French, deplores the fact, and asks what 
they will do in foreign countries. ‘That is harme for hem, 
and they schulle passe the see and trauaille in straunge landes, 
and in many other places.’ And they travelled much; the 
English writers who describe their countrymen speak of their 
love of roaming and of journeys to distant lands, and assign to 
them the moon as their planet. Thus Gower: | 
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What man under his powere 

Is bore, he shall his place chaunge, 

And seche many londes straunge. 

And as of this condicion 

Upon the londe of Alemaigne 

Is set, and eke upon Britaigne 

Which now is cleped Englonde, ~ 
For they travel in every londe. 


Wyclif is of precisely the same opinion, and the chronicler, 
Ralph Higden, expresses himself in these terms, which seem 
prophetic, they are so true to facts: 


This English race traverses every country and is even more 
prosperous in distant lands than on its own soil. . . . Englishmen 
are for this reason. widely diffused through the world, since they ever 
regard their place of habitation as their own country. They are 
finally quick in the adoption of all kinds of industries. 


The adventures which they were likely to have by the way, 
and in the places to which they went, had much to do with the 
proposed pilgrimage; they were sometimes the real motive, 
and the religious object was lost amid a crowd of profane acci- 
dents. . Thus in 1402, de Werchin, seneschal of Hainault, 
announced his purpose of pilgrimage to S. James of Spain, and 
his intention of accepting combat against any knight, if it 
should not oblige him to go more than twenty leagues out 
of his direct road. He laid down his route before setting out, 
so that the combatants might receive due notice and be ready. 
It’ was with somewhat similar ideas that the well-known John 
de Mandeville went to the East. This charming writer, an 
intelligent and thoughtful observer, who has met with so many 
unjust slanderers, went to the East partly as a means of sanc- 
tification, and partly in order to become acquainted with the 
world and its wonders, and to be able to discourse of them; 
‘for most people,’ as he says, ‘are pleased to hear of the mar- 
vels of divers countries.’ He wrote his impressions first, ‘ because 
many persons like descriptions of the Holy Land, and find great 
consolation and comfort therein,’ and also as a guide-book, so 
that small companies like his own and that of the knight Meyngre 
might profit by his experience. | 

We have pursued the race.of wayfarers into many parts, on 
the highway, and into inns, taverns and churches; we have 
seen the rise of a crowd of different callings, including men of 
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very different characters; pilgrims, wandering preachers, beg- 
gars, friars, vagabonds of many kinds, outlawed labourers, par- 
doners, knights who loved travelling. We have followed them 
here and there on the high roads of England, and even to Rome 
and the Holy Land, and there we must leave them. Much has 
been written about the minstrels, and it is unnecessary to say 
more on this well-known subject. The members of many other 
professions belonged to the wandering class, such as jugglers 
and mountebanks, scribes, pedlars and exhibiters of animals, 
like those of the ménagerie which was entered by Villard de 
Honnecourt, in order that: he might draw a lion ‘al vif.’ A 
strong current of life was represented by these various types of 
the nomad race, and we have shown that they played an im- 
portant, although obscure part in the State. The labourer 
broke the bonds which bad attached him for ages to the soil, 
and determined to be henceforth the master of his person and 
his services, to work by the day when it seemed good tuo him, 
and for wages which corresponded to the demand for his labour. 
The reform for which he asked was needed, and it was gradually 
and imperceptibly effected, in defiance of the statutes. This 
was an important reform, and it can be studied on the high 
road better than in the manor. It must be sought in the 
_2opses where armed bands collected during the times of divine 
service, and in the byways where the assumed pilgrim threw 
vide his.staff and took up his tools in order to seek for work 
far from his former master. Such men proclaimed by their 
-example, the freedom which was set forth in the sermons of 
wandering preachers, and constituted it into an immediate and 
popular necessity. 

It was on the high road, and by the influence of these way- 
farers, that the great questions of the age approached their 
solution, the social and the religious questions. The begging 
friars went from door to door, the pardoners grew rich, the 
‘pilgrims lived on alms and by relating their adventures, and 
were ever engaged in the same occupation. Their continual 
appeals to the multitude made their real character known, and 
when the people ceased to believe in them a reform became in- 
-evitable. Each of these strange types, taken separately, dis- 
plays characteristic features of the beliefs of the time, and by 
their aid it is possible to see into the hearts of the people, and 
to reconstitute them as they really were. 

. A multitude of really modern ideas were diffused through 
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society; in the upper class by a more advanced education, and 
in the lower under the influence of ideas due to a long ex- 
perience of common abuses, ideas which were popularised and 
made practical by the nomad races, whether labourers or clergy. 
All the deviations from reason, the aberrations of the religious 
mind, the incessant revolts and mad excesses which we have 
noted, diverted men’s minds from the ideas and false opinions 
which had only to be pushed to extremity in order to be re- 
jected as insupportable. On many such points, either as a 
partisan or a reformer, consciously or otherwise, the nomad has 
much to teach the enquirer. He might often reveal the secret 
of the mysterious changes which threatened to bring about a 
complete revolution, a new, or rather a first social contract. 
And since even the most moderate changes are not effected 
without trouble, he might perhaps end by repeating to his 
hearer a proverb in which there is a certain truth, not always 
accepted : * Bois tortu fait le feu droit —Crooked log maketh 
straight fire. 


J. J. JUSSERAND, 
Acting Consul- General for France, 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
VI.— MARLBOROUGH. 


Mar.zoroven is justly proud of its position as the most suc- 
cessful of the younger public schools of England. Not yet 
forty years old, and in spite of the many and great misfortunes 
which, especially in its early years, very nearly caused its ex- 
tinction, it has in intellectual and physical success. already 
surpassed some, and rivals the rest even of the older schools. 
The two pictures of Marlborough, as it came into existence in 
1843, and as it exists to-day, together with the intermediate 
history which connects the one of these pictures with the other, 
are of vivid interest. 

In 1843, certain people, having conceived the idea of 
founding a school in which the sons of clergymen should be 
educated in an inexpensive, practical, and simple way, formed 
themselves into a council, composed of ten clergymen and nine 
laymen. This council founded the new school and regulated it 
during the first two years of its existence. The first charter, by 
which the title of Marlborough College was given to the school, 
was not granted till 1845, two years after it was opened.' It 
virtually only confirmed the organisation of the school as 
arranged by the original founders. The government of the 
school was left in the hands of the council, consisting of twelve 
elergymen and thirteen laymen, which was elected by and from 
the number of the life-governors, Donors of 1001. to the school 
funds became life-governors, with the right of always having one 
nominee in the school. Boys were only admitted to the school 
on nomination; but the right to a single nomination might be 
obtained by anyone in return for a donation of 50/. Sons of 
laymen were admitted to the school; but the number of these 
was not to exceed one-third of that of the sons of clergymen. 
For the former, the yearly charge for education was 520. 10s. ; 


? An additional and supplementary charter was granted in 1853, 
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for the latter, 317. 10s. A considerable sum of money received 
for nominations before the school was opened was spent in ac- 
- quiring and adapting a suitable building. 

The Great Western Railway had just taken the traffic fot 
the well-known coach road which runs from London to Bath 
through the small Wiltshire town of Marlborough. The Castle 
Inn at Marlborough had marked one-of the chief stages on that 
road, and had been one of the best inns in England. But, having 
depended solely on the custom of coach passengers, its occupa- 
tion was now gone; and on the 5th of January, 1843, it was 
closed for ever as an inn. The same building was opened on 
the 23rd of the following August as Marlborough School. 

The place was well chosen. The nature of the country round 
a great school is of considerable importance. It should, if it is 
to give full scope to, and to develop the various tastes of its boys, 
be placed as remotely as possible from town life, in a healthy, 
varied, unenclosed, and beautiful country. The site chosen for 
the new school fulfilled these requirements in a high degree. It 
was remote from any great centre of life; for the town had ceased 
to be of itself of any importance. In the midst of the Wiltshire 
downs, the country is eminently healthy. Seven miles of forest 
and the meadows of the valley of the Kennet add to its variety 
and beauty; and, as regards its interest, it has much, perhaps 
more than almost any other part of England, to recall its old 
history. The great stone circle at Avebury, the artificial. hill 
at Silbury, the various ‘ camps’ on the downs, and innumerable 
other ‘ ancient monuments,’ lend interest of this sort to the sur- 
rounding country. The very ground en which the school stands 
has a long and connected history. ‘When, eight-years after the 
school was founded, he who was then Head Master told to Marl- 
borough boys the history of their school home, he had:to tell 
how the great’ mound standing among the school build= 
Ings was made in the~so-ealled- Druid-times and,;-with the 
stone-circles of Stonehenge and Avebury and with Silbury 
Hill, formed part of a great system of such works; Low, in 
the eleventh century, this mound became the site of a royal 
Norman castle; how Henry the First held court in this castle; 
how in the wars of Stephen its inhabitants sided with the latter} 
how Parliament met within its walls in 1267; how it was a 
royal possession till the time of Henry the Eighth, who devised 
it to Katherine Parr; how, by her marriage, after the king’s 
death, with one of the Seymours, it passed to the latter family ; 
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how it was defended by Roundheads against Royalists, and then 
by Royalists against Roundheads; how, the original castle 
having finally disappeared, the Seymour to whom the place then 
belonged built himself a great Elizabethan country house on the 
same site, getting the design of it from Inigo Jones; how it 
was surrounded by a quaint and famous Dutch garden; how 
Dr. Watts, celebrated for his hymns, was entertained in it; how 
* The Seasons’ Thomson, being also entertained, got drunk in 
it; how its owners, getting tired of it, deserted it, let it as an 
inn, and finally sold it to one of the Ailesbury family; how it 
became one of the most famous inns on the Bath road; and 
how the very same building became the original and central 
building, known as ‘ C Honse’ of Marlborough College. 

The school met for the first time on the 23rd of August, 
1843, The buildings, which consisted only of the old inn and of 
a large school-room, now divided into class-rooms and situated 
behind the present ‘ Upper School,’ were not complete, but were 
sufficiently advanced to afford all absolutely necessary accommo- 
dation; and certain members of the council were on the spot 
busily and personally superintending the final arrangements. 
More than two hundred boys arrived, of whom only twenty-five 
were more than fourteen years old, and fifteen were of the ages 
of seven or eight. A few had been transferred, with the Head 
Master, from Kensington Grammar School; a few more had 
perhaps been at, some good school, but, if so, had in most cases 
left such school for no cause likely to make them valuable ac- 
quisitions to young Marlborough; but by far the greater 
number were public school boys for the first time that day. 
They were, according to one of their number, ‘a very mixed set, 
and some of them rather rough.’ The elder were, as a rule, 
naturally the least promising, and the most promising were 
generally the youngest. Of course they were entirely without 
the feeling, which is as breath in the body of a public school, 
that each boy is a responsible member of one great body. 

The Head Master appointed by the council was Dr. Wilkin- 
son, who had before occupied a similar position at Kensington 
Grammar School. Though he himself had never been at a 
public school, and though he had, as it afterwards appeared, no 

-conception of the spirit of such a school, it was his task to 
mould the unpromising material into the required shape. He 
set to work with even too great energy; for, taking more re- 
sponsibility on to his own shoulders than any one man could 
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possibly bear, he retained nearly all authority over the boys for 
himself, instead of transmitting it through his assistant-masters. 

There were five of these assistant-masters. In number they 
were far too few; and they were not too well chosen, for none of 
them, some from one cause, some from another, could supply 
that which their chief and the school mainly wanted, under- 
standing of the nature of a public school. Nor, indeed, had 
they themselves understood this, would it have been of much 
avail; for they were not allowed to exercise any authority ex- 
c2pt during school hours and in their own forms, 

The boys all lived together in one house, under the imme- 
diate and sole superintendence of the Head Master, instead of 
being grouped into sets of manageable size, each under its own 
house-master, in his turn subordinate to the Head Master, as 
they are in other schools, and now are at Marlborough.! 

The distribution of the boys into forms was a matter of 
difficulty. Nearly all were fitted in age for the central forms, 
in knowledge for the lower forms; very few were fitted in age, 
still fewer in knowledge, for the upper forms. However, six 
forms were arranged. Of course the standard of learning in the 
‘sixth, or highest form, as, indeed, in the whole school, was at 
first very low; but Dr. Wilkinson, who was not only a good, 
‘but also a hardworking and patient teacher of Latin and Greek, 
‘gradually raised this. The boys in the sixth form were made 
prefects; and, in spite of the facts that they themselves were 
‘without experience, and the school was without tradition, to 
guide them in the duties thus imposed upon them, they for a 
time kept order with considerable success. The Head Master 
had a special class-room in which he taught the sixth form, but 
the other forms usually sat in common in the big school-room. 
In the latter place, great strictness and severity prevailed 
during school hours. The assistant-masters, who were not all 
fitted for their work even in soundness of learning, were apt 
to enforce their authority by a free and severe use of corporal 
punishment, 

Nowhere was the absence of public school feeling more harm- 
ful'in young Marlborough than in the boys’ games. There was 
‘no organised system, and there was no one to organise such 


1 When two new dwelling houses—those now known respectively as A and 
B—were built, while Dr. Wilkinson was still master, an assistant-master was 
_assigned to each of these two houses, to superintend it; but even than ony 
“with authority over the boys when within the building. - 
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a system. The boys could not do it; for the older among 
them, who would under ordinary circumstances have been the 
leaders in such games, had never learned by being themselves 
under similar leadership. The masters could not do it; for at 
no school was it then customary for masters to have social inter- 
course with boys, or to join in their games, and, even had it 
been otherwise, the masters then at Marlborough were of a 
kind specially unfitted for such an undertaking. Thus it 
happened that the boys amused themselves individually or in 
sets, each after its own fashion, and without reference to others : 
and amusement too frequently took the form of wandering about 
the country, doing as much mischief as possible. No master, 
except Dr. Wilkinson, having authority over the boys when out- 
side the house and form, they were generally able to do what they 
pleased without much fear of punishment. On the other hand, 
Dr. Wilkinson exercised his authority in an unnaturally vexa- 
tious manner. Afraid to trust the boys beyond his own reach, 
he not only fixed numberless and irksome bounds beyond which 
they might not wander, but he also instituted a roll-call which 
took place, not, as might naturally be supposed, at fixed hours, 
but at any time at which he chose to send orders that the school- 
bell should be rung. 

The history of schools tells of no more curious event than 

this sudden coming together of a public school, formless, tradi- 
tionless, not ,a week old. Few of those who were intently 
watching the school which they had founded, could have re- 
tained much hope as they saw it growing older. 
Now it is a very different place. In place of the desecrated 
garden in which stood only the converted inn and the barn-like 
school-room, is a large and long gravelled courtyard, almost 
‘completely surrounded by the red brick buildings of the school. 
The old inn building still exists, and occupies one end of the 
court: but round it stand many other buildings, a chapel, a 
_dining-hall, two dwelling-houses corresponding in use to the 
original house, various class-rooms, and a wilderness of racquet 
and fives courts. A wide path runs between two rows of young 
lime trees along the centre of the court, from the gates at one 
end to the big-columned porch of the old house at the other. 
The appearance of the court is practical rather than beautiful. 
“None but Marlburians admire it. 

Behind the old house is all that is left of the once famous 
‘and beautiful old garden of the Seymours, still in some degree 
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beautiful, because of its well-grown trees, its fine broad terrace, 
and its ‘Druid’ mound with winding walks and dense yew- 
thickets, and only a few years ago yet more beautiful, because 
of its huge quaintly clipped yew-hedge. : 
There are three large dwelling-houses within the college 
walls. One of these, called A House, is devoted entirely to the 
lower school. The other two, the old or C House, and the new 
or B. House, are each divided into three parts called ‘ houses.’ 
Each of these six ‘ houses’ accommodates about forty-five boys 
under the immediate and personal charge of a special unmarried 
‘house-master.’ There are also three ‘ houses’ in three separate 
buildings beyond the college gates, each accommodating about 
fifty boys under the charge of a married master. Four other 
masters who live in the town, also take afew boarders into their 
houses. There are also about ten day boys, who board at their 
own homes, but in other respects belong to the school. Before 
a boy enters the school, his parents select the ‘ house’ to which 
he is to belong. The advantage of the in-college houses is that 
they are managed on the simpler, more Spartan system which 
once prevailed exclusively at Marlborough, and which made 
Marlborough what it is. The advantage, or perhaps the disad- 
vantage, of the out-college houses is, that in them the boys get 
somewhat greater personal luxuries, have, for instance, private 
studies. The charges for boys in the out-college houses are 
naturally more, by some 20/. a year, than for those in in-college 
houses. In any case, each boy is assigned to, and lives in close 
connection with some special house-master, who acts im loco 
parentis. 
_ The house-masters of the in-college houses, and of the lower 
school, do not provide board for their boys, that being supplied 
entirely by the college, and under the superintendence of the 
college bursar. The meals for all are provided in the common 
hall. There is no fault to be found in the quantity of the food ; 
and the only fault to be found in its quality is that there is too 
great and unnecessary monotony in the food supplied, though 
probably this fault exists in no greater degree at. Marlborough 
than at most other schools. The dinner in hall is shared also 
by the boys belonging to the out-houses, but the other meals for 
these boys are provided in their own houses, and by their own 
house-masters. The board of the few boys living at-home or in 
the private house of some one of the masters, is of course provided 
:for them by their pant or by the master with whom they 


live. 1} 
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In each of the three in-college buildings there is a matron 
who has sole charge of the clothes of all boys living within that 
building, and who is responsible, not speciaily to any particular 
~ house-master, but to the college bursar. 

Nor has the house-master, whether in college or out, any- 
thing to do, guaé house-master, with the form work of the boys 
in his house. For purposes of instruction, all the boys, with the 
exception of those in the lower school, who live in a separate 
house, are distributed into forms, irrespective of their houses, 
The house-masters are also form-masters, but the two offices are 
totally distinct ; and except, perhaps, accidentally and tempora- 
rily, a boy is not, as regards his form work, under his house- 
master. The house-master, as such, acts therefore solely in 
place of the parent. 

Of course in each house, excepting once more the lower 
school, there are boys of all ages and from nearly every form. 
Each house has, therefore, its prefects, that is those of the sixth 
form who happen to belong to the house. To live in the lower 
school, where there are of course naturally no sixth form boys, a 
few supernumerary prefects are told off from other houses. The 
prefects, subordinate to the house-master, keep order in the 
houses. Each dormitory also has a ‘ captain,’ appointed by the 
house-master, responsible for its order. Some of the dormitories 
are very large, and not being divided into ‘cubicles’ or other- 
wise, the number of boys in these is perhaps yet unduly large, 
though it has been considerably reduced of late years. On the 
whole, however, the order, comfort, and decency within the dormi- 
tories are sufficiently good. The one fault which we must point 
out in the purely domestic arrangements is, that the accom- 
modation for bathing is very far from sufficient. In the 
summer, the boys of course use the open-air bathing place ; 
but in the winter it happens in some houses that boys have to 

struggle hard for a very occasional bath. A covered swimming 
bath, the water of which should be kept at an even temperature, 
is very urgently needed. 

Community of houses forms the closest social bond within 
the school. ach house is in itself a completely organised social 
‘body, of which the house-master is the head, and in which each 
‘boy takes rank according to his merits—sometimes shown in 
school work, sometimes, perhaps, in school games, Its:members 
‘live together; they take their meals at one table, though in the 
common hall; and they have their own cricket and football 
teams, and their own ‘ house ground in the playing field” ~ ~- 
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Not the least valuable feature of a school is that the mutual in- 
tercourse of its boys should be, before all things, frank, honourable, 
and manly. In this respect Marlborough ranks high; a fact which 
is probably largely due to the circumstance that at least the 
in-college boys live almost every moment of their school life in 
public. It is difficult for any one person, whatever his relation 
to a school, to express a decided judgment on the moral tone of 
that school. Except in schools in which the standard of morality 
is unusually low, any deficiency in moral tone is confined to one 
or more sets of boys. To obtain sufficient data from which to 
pass an absolute judgment as to the average tone of morality in 
a school, it would, therefore, be necessary to consult a large 
number of those who, some as boys, some as masters, have seen 
the school from very many points of view. So far as we have 
been able to do this in the case of Marlborough, it certainly 
appears that the gravest forms of immorality possible among 
boys are happily unknown; that smaller moral faults, as is 
natural, occasionally occur; and that the general tone of con- 
versation and thought among the boys is decidedly good. 
Probably the very worst charge that can be brought against 
the moral tone of the school is that at times a sort of epidemic 
of prevarication, a youthful display of sophistry, has attacked a 
small number of the boys, and has not been as frankly and 
freely condemned by a somewhat larger number, as might have 
been hoped. But a school of nearly 600 boys, of which this 
is the worst that can be said, may certainly claim the honour 
of a good moral tone. . 

Closely connected with, if indeed it is not part of, the sub- 
ject of morality, is that of bullying. Serious cases of the un- 
just use of brute strength have rarely occurred, and are very 
readily condemned by public opinion. Fagging, which is some- 
times thought to degenerate into bullying, exists at Marlborough 
only in such modified form that it is certainly no evil. In the 
older schools fagging is a traditional usage which, with much 
harm, probably always did much good, and which, being now 
much modified im form, probably now does almost unmixed good. 
Marlborough having no such traditional usage, it has adopted 
a system of fagging, sanctioned by authority and fixed by written 
rules. Boys in the sixth form, and, at cricket, those in the 
first eleven, are alone allowed to fag; all below the fifth form 
are liable to be fagged. Social fagging, the rendering of 
domestic service by a small boy to,a bigger, may therefore 
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only be exacted by the sixth form. Asa matter of fact such a 
case as that so often derisively or wonderingly quoted by 
foreigners, of the young English gentleman who is compelled 
to black the boots of another slightly less young English 
gentleman, never takes place at Marlborough. Members of 
the eleven may fag only at cricket, and may not fag any boy in 
a form higher than or parallel to their own; nor may any boy 
be fagged at cricket for more than an hour and a half a day. 

That even this mild system of fagging is still more mildly 
‘enforced, may be gathered from the fact that boys, without 
intentionally shirking and without being especially favoured, 

occasionally pass through their whole career without being once 
fagged. There are those who think that it might be to the 
advantage of Marlborough boys in after life if rather more free- 
dom were allowed in this matter of fagging. 

Prefects, being entrusted with the duty of preventing the 
infringement of school rules, are allowed to inflict certain 
punishments. A single prefect may confine a boy to gates for 
- three days, may set him a certain small number of lines to learn 
or write, or, in the presence of a second prefect, may cane him 
with moderation. A court of prefects has similar but somewhat 
greater power of punishment. A boy is not necessarily a prefect, 
because he is in the sixth form but only becomes such if he is 
thought to be fit for the responsibility by the master. We have 
never heard complaint seriously made of the abuse of prefectorial 
power. 

‘In the relations of the masters, both among themselves and 
toward the boys, Marlborough is especially fortunate. The 
unanimity of the assistant-masters and their cordial co-operation 
with the master are especially fortunate. The greater number 
of the assistant-masters are unmarried men, who live in college, 
each having his own rooms and all sharing the common room 
for meals and other social purposes. The constant presence 
among the boys of so many masters, free from private domestic 
ties, is the specially valuable and almost peculiar feature of 
Marlborough. The old sense of false dignity which once kept 
the masters from showing their interest in the boys when out 
of school, and from joining in and so raising these interests, has 
completely passed away. ‘This is much to the advantage of the 
masters in that they can now enter with far greater spirit into 
their task, since this is now no longer merely to drive a certain 
amount of letters into the heads of their boys, but: to influence 
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the whole lives of their boys during the school year. It is also, 
and correspondingly, much to the advantage of the boys, since 
they regard masters no longer as enemies but as friends. Masters 
and boys treat each other as gentlemen. The benefit of the. 
system is apparent in many ways in boys who have been under. 
its influence, and in no way more than in the increase in 
frankness, manliness, and unaffected bearing among the boys. 
At the risk of incurring a charge of want of gallantry, we must 
express our belief that these good results are especially due at 
Marlborough to the fact that so many of the masters are un- 
married men, and have therefore more opportunity of sharing 
the lives of the boys. It is, therefore, we believe a matter for 
regret, as not unlikely eventually to decrease these good results, 
that an increasing tendency has been shown at Marlborough of 
late years to allow the masters to marry and to live away from 
the college. 

For purposes of instruction the school is divided into two 
parts, the upper and the lower school. The lower school is 
simply preparatory for the upper, and is managed in exactly 
the same way. We believe it to be of very great importance ~ 
that a boy should spend the whole of his school life at one 
school; the existence at Marlborough of the lower school, since 
it makes this possible, is therefore a valuable feature. The upper 
school is again divided into a classical and a modern part. 

In the classical school the work done is of course chiefly 
Latin and Greek, together with a certain amount of mathe- 
matics. French is, however, regularly taught in all the forms. 
A small amount of history, either ancient or modern, the latter 
often in connection with teaching in English literature, and 
some geography, are taught. Natural science, such as chemis- 
try, acoustics, and physical geography, are taught in the fifth 
and upper fourth forms; and opportunity of learning German 
and drawing, as extra subjects, is given to all boys whose parents 
consider it desirable. An hour on Sunday afternoon and another 
on Monday morning are devoted to divinity. In connection 
with the upper school there is one relic of Marlborough’s bar- 
_ baric age against which we must protest. In the earliest days 
nearly all the forms were taught in one large room. Now there 
are a considerable number of separate class-rooms. But several 
forms are yet, by means of much shouting, taught at once in 
the big ‘upper school.’ This is greatly to the disadvantage of 
the masters, and yet more so of the boys. The well-known 
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success of Marlborough boys at the universities is a sufficient 
proof of the soundness of the instruction afforded in this part of 
the school. 

The modern side was founded to provide the sort of instruc- 
tion best fitted to prepare boys intended, not for the universities, 
but either for commercial and professional careers, or for the 
Home and Indian Civil Services, or to pass through Woolwich 
and Sandhurst into the army. Many boys have a special 
capacity for the studies best suited to advance them in such 
careers, a special incapacity for classical studies. It is highly 
desirable that the demand for such special education should be 
supplied. It is obvious that the desired result is to be best 
obtained by teaching, not classics, but modern languages, to- 
yether with a larger amount of mathematics, drawing, and 
natural science than is usual in the old public school instruc- 
tion; and by at the same time subjecting these modern school- 
boys to the same educational influences when out of school as 
have produced such good results in the old public schools. 

The subjects principally taught in the modern school at 


Marlborough are French and German, modern history, English 


literature, geography, and mathematics. No Greek is taught, 
and no Latin, except as an extra subject, to those boys whose 
parents desire it; but boys who, intending to go to Cambridge, 
have entered the modern school for the sake of the greater 
mathematical advantages which it offers, are permitted, when 
in the highest forms, to share to some extent in the classical 
studies of the parallel forms in the classical school. The amount 
of teaching in divinity is the same as in the classical school. 
Drawing forms part of the regular form work. Perspective, 
model drawing, or geometrical and freehand drawing are taught 
to the forms according to their standard of knowledge. Boys 
intended for such examinations as those at Cooper’s Hill are 
separately taught any other form of drawing which may be 
required at those examinations. Special classes are also formed 
for any other special subjects required for such examinations, 


and for instruction in book-keeping. 


Natural science, as exemplified in the subjects mentioned 
as being taught in the classical school, except that, strangely 
enough, chemistry has at least recently been omitted in the 
modern school, is taught to the upper half of this school. 
Occasionally, in the case of some boy high up in the modern 
school,, who has shown exceptional capacity. for some special 
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study, such, for instance, as that of mineralogy, arrangements 
have been made by which he has been allowed to leave undone 
more or less of the regular school work, and to devote the time 
thus gained to his special subject. 

The task undertaken in the modern school is without doubt 
harder than that in the classical. One difficulty arises from the 
youth of the modern school. It is still working in the dark, ex- 
perimenting, as it were, as to the best means of giving the special 
education at which it aims. The masters, unlike those in the 
classical school, have therefore no definite and traditional line 
of instruction to which they may steadily adhere. This diffi- 
culty will naturally pass away in time. But there is another 
which threatens to be more enduring. In the classical school, 
as the instruction of the boys advances, their intellects become 
more and more concentrated, not only in the individual, but 
also in the whole mass of boys at any one parallel stage of in- 
struction, on the one main subject of instruction; but in the 
modern school, each further step in the instruction of the boys 
tends to drive the interest both of individual boys and of their 
whole thass in more and more widely divergent directions. This 
is shown at Marlborough in the upper part of the modern school 
by the fact that it has been found necessary to form various 
separate and extra classes for special subjects, and by the oc- 
casional granting of special permission to follow up special 
forms of study. To meet this, the masters should, therefore, 
be of different and far more wide education than those in the clas- 
sical part of the school. But, as a matter of fact, owing mainly 
to the necessity of maintaining discipline, only Englishmen and 
University men are eligible as masters; and these having, as a 
rule, received chiefly either a classical or, perhaps by great good 
fortune, a mathematical education, have generally, at the very 
best, but a slight acquaintance with the subjects chiefly taught 
in the modern school. This difficulty was met to some extent 
from: the very first by having a separate set of mathematical 
masters, who, at stated times, take the forms from the masters 
especially attached to them; and it has recently been still 
further met by the appointment, in a similar way, of separate 
and special science and drawing masters, all these special mas. 
ters being, in point of education, specialists, and yet equivalent 
to the regular form masters, who, after all, are also specialists 
in classics, that is, in a subject which they are not called upon 
to teach. The regular form masters now therefore have only 
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to. teach history, geography, grammar, composition, divinity, 
and modern languages. All these subjects, with the exception of 
the last, they are, of course, more or less qualified to teach. But 


the last is far the most important; for the proper teaching of ~ 


modern languages would be the most important and valuable 
feature in the modern school. The difficulty is great; but not 
until it has been satisfactorily met can the modern school claim 


to be really successful. There can be no question but that the — 


form masters, when they undertake to teach modern languages, 
most conscientiously strive to the very utmost to learn these 
languages; but, as is almost invariably the case with adult 
Englishmen striving to do this, they succeed in mastering the 
form, but fail utterly to enter into the spirit of the languages. 
Their teaching of these subjects is therefore necessarily lifeless, 
and, except in the case of very exceptional boys, without any 
enduring result. There is one possible way of meeting the case. 
A system of special masters for special subjects has, as has been 
explained, already been partially adopted. This system might 
be extended so as to replace entirely the present form system. 
The number of masters would be the same; but each would be 
a specialist—one, for instance, in French, another in German, a 
third in natural science—and each, instead of being attached to 
a particular form, would take every form in turn in his special 
subject. Even such a subject as geography might, with very 
great advantage, be taught by a specialist; at any rate, the 
present teaching of this subject is bad. Some years ago it 
was taught by means of such lifeless text-books as Cornwall’s 
‘Geography ;’ now it is nominally taught ‘orally, the form 
master, being supposed to get up the subject as best he may, 
and from what authorities he pleases. This latter method would 
be excellent if the teacher had made a special study of geo- 
graphy. The difficulty which would arise if this system of 
specialists were adopted, of settling the relative places of the 
boys, might be met by making this dependent on the average 
of the results of each boy’s work in all the various classes; and 
the possible danger that the boys might suffer from having no 
one master to guide their general instruction might be met by 
the appointment of one man of wide and general education, and 
of still wider intellectual sympathies, to the mastership of the 
whole modern school, with general power of superintendence 
over all the boys. To find such a man would doubtless be diffi- 
cult ; but it would be easier than, the only really tenable alter- 
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native, to find enough such men to assign one to each form. 
Nor, the number of masters being the same under the two 
systems, need the expense be much greater with the one system 
than with the other. 

Meanwhile, the difficulties of the modern school are intensi- 
fied by the fact that it is, and was to a still greater extent, a 
refuge for idle boys. The work to be done being very diffuse, 
and the masters not always being themselves sure of what they 
teach, it is far more difficult to keep a hold on the boys, and, if 
necessary, to force them to learn. It is certain that boys really 
anxious to learn can, for all except university purposes, gain 
more in the modern than in the classical school. In the case 
of boys in the Woolwich and other extra classes, not only is the 
amount of work which can be done greater, but even the hours 
are longer. But it is equally certain that a modern schoolboy 
can, if he chooses, and far too often does, more easily shirk serious 
work, and that, for this very reason, inveterately lazy boys not 
infrequently persuade too easy or too unsuspecting parents to 
allow them to enter the modern school. No parent should, 
therefore, without very thoroughly knowing the nature and in- 
tentions of his son, allow him to enter the modern school; and 
the house and form masters of boys should do their best to 
make each individual parent careful in this matter. 

But in spite of these defects, the modern school is to be 
congratulated on the results which it has achieved. The 
records of Woolwich, Sandhurst, Cooper’s Hill, and the Indian 
and Home Civil Services, as well as the unrecorded lives of 
many old Marlburians now doing good service in professions, 
in the arts, and in commerce, in all parts of the world, 
vouch for this. But having done so much it should strive to do 
more; and until it has wiped out the defects which still 
remain in it, should not, as it now seems somewhat inclined to 
do, rest content. © 

A few further words must be said as to the teaching of 
natural science, both in the classical and in the modern schools. 
A great step in the right direction was taken when, some ten 
years ago, a special master of first-rate scientific attainments 
was appointed for the instruction of the whole school. But 
unfortunately this was allowed to give the death-blow to a 
system which, though then of recent origin, was gaining 
ground. Certain of the form masters, having a liking for 
certain branches of natural science, especially for botany, physi- 
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ology and geology, had begun to teach one or other of these 
subjects to their own forms. If, to make our meaning clear, 
we may for once draw a distinction between natural history and 
natural science, we will say that certain of the form masters 
had begun to teach natural history before the science master 
was appointed to teach natural science. When the science 
master was appointed this teaching of natural history entirely 
ceased. This is to be regretted, partly because the science 
master, being naturally himself a specialist in certain branches 
of science, makes no attempt to teach any but his own subjects ; 
and partly because, ‘while that which we have distinguished as 
natural science is of greater educational value in the case of 
boys of greater capacity, natural history is of greater educational 
value in the case of boys who, as the authors of the Shorter 
Scotch Catechism say, ‘are of weaker intellect.’ 

At Marlborough a system of examinations by the Head 
Master, called reviews, gives unity to the whole instruction 
afforded. Several times in the course of the year each form 
throughout the school is personally examined, or reviewed, by 
the Head Master in the work done by it since the previous 
review. This gives the Head Master a knowledge of the work 
of the whole school, a power of control, and an opportunity of 
observing the special powers of any individual boy. 

. About twenty-five hours in each week are occupied by 
school-instruction. In the winter there are two ‘ fag-days, two 
‘non-fag days,’ and two half-holidays during the week; that is 
to say, on two afternoons in the week work occupies two hours, 
on two it occupies only one, and on the other two afternoons no 
work is done. In the summer the hours of work are somewhat 
differently arranged, but are the same in number. In addition 
to the above hours, every boy below the sixth form has to be at 
his desk, preparing his work for the next day, for an hour in 
the evening; one of the assistant-masters is responsible for the 
_preservation of order and quiet during this time of preparation. 
On Sundays only one hour’s work is done, in the afternoon. 

To aid the regular school work there are many institutions 
available to the boys. These may be called the humanising 
influences in the school life of the present day. The Adderley 
Library, originally presented by Mr. McGeachy, a founder of 
‘the school and one of its greatest benefactors, now contains 
upward of seven thousand well-chosen books. It is open to 
boys in the sixth and fifth forms. The room at present used 
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for the library is now far too small, not only for the books, but 
for the boys; and its usefulness would be greatly increased if 
more space were given to it, and if it were opened, at least 
occasionally, to boys below the fifth form. A reading room is 
open at certain hours to boys not privileged to use the library. 
A large hall, called the Bradleian, is available as a sitting room 
to boys holding school scholarships and, if space permits, to a 
few other boys of exceptional promise, selected by the master. 
This brings us to the important subject of the supply of quiet 
and orderly places in which boys may sit and work. Only those 
in the sixth and upper fifth forms and boys belonging to the 
out-houses have private studies. A few boys in each in-college 
house have the privilege of sitting in the class-room attached to 
each house. Yet a considerable number of in-college boys have 
to live during the day and to prepare their work in the huge 
and noisy ‘upper school,’ or in the modern school, which though 
more orderly is quite inadequate in point of size. A very evi- 
dent improvement in the order maintained in these two rooms 
has taken place during the last ten years; but it is desirable 
that every boy in the school should have some quiet and orderly 
place in which to sit and work whenever he chooses. 

The Natural History and Art Societies are also worthy of 
notice. The former, which was founded by boys, with the 
invaluable help of one of the masters, who has held the presi- 
dency tilla few months ago, is now in its seventeenth year. 
It has brought together a very fair museum and library, which 
only need space for convenient arrangement to be of very great 
use in interesting all boys and eliciting the special capacities of 
some. The society and its museum has certainly already been 
of great use to some who are now old Marlburians. The 
college authorities have now claimed the museum as their 
property ; and it is to be hoped that they will speedily do their 
utmost to give it the extension now very necessary to it. The 
Art Society, which is of much more recent origin, has also, as a 
sketching club of the ordinary kind, done good work, of a kind 
which but a few years ago would have been deemed impossible 
among boys. A collection of excellent casts from the antique 
is now being formed by subscription and donation, and is being 
arranged round the walls of the Bradleian. This, as illustrating 
and lending interest to the classical reading of the boys deserves 
every encouragement. 

Now. and then, and this more especially lately, a cry has 
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been heard that the boys are becoming less manly, less simple 
in their tastes, more ready to complain of hardship; and there 
are those who attribute this supposed weakness to the too 
abundant introduction of such humanising influences as those 
of which we have just spoken. The fault, however, if it exists, 
is probably to be attributed to the increasing supply, not of 
these intellectual luxuries, but of personal and bodily luxuries. 
The formation of the out-houses has, we fear, something to 
answer for in this respect. It will be an evil day for Marl- 
borough when it loses the simplicity of- life which was one of 
the chief reasons for its existence, and which long characterised 
it; but that this result can be brought about by the introduction 
of any number of such influences as are likely to develop the 
minds of the boys is impossible. 

Considering the youth of the school it is well supplied with 
exhibitions, scholarships, and special prizes. Nine exhibitions, 
three of 50/., three of 40/., and three of 30/. a year, are annually 
given to boys going from Marlborough to the universities. There 
are seventy so-called foundation scholars in the school; but the 
name is somewhat misleading. It has already been explained 
that according to the original scheme of the founders, the sons 
of clergymen, for whom the school was especially intended, were 
to be educated for a less sum than the sons of laymen. This 
rule was long observed; but recently, it having been found that 
the charges on the boys generally were unremunerative, the terms 
for all boys, whether sons of clergymen or of laymen, were raised 
to 80/. a year. But as some concession to the original inten- 
tion, it was arranged that one-third of the admissions should be 
awarded, by competition, to sons of clergymen, that the charge 
for boys so admitted should be only 50l. instead of 80l., and 
that these boys should be called ‘ foundation scholars.’ Special 
prizes have been founded by benefactors in so great number and 
. for such a variety of subjects that it is impossible to enumerate 
them here. 

_ It would hardly be necessary to say anything of the boys’ 
games, which are now organised as well, in much the same way, 
and with much the same success, as at other schools, but that it 
is in the system of games that the greatest blot on Marlborough 
as a place of general education—as distinct from instruction— 
exists and is sanctioned by authority; a blot which should of 
itself make any parent hesitate and enquire well into the nature 
of his son before placing him at the school. The evil alluded 
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to is that of compulsory games. Every boy, whatever his in- 
clination, is obliged on every day in the week to join in the 
general games, each in its season; and.no boy may on any day 
of the school year absent himself from the playing fields, except 
on the rare occasions on which he succeeds in getting special 
permission to do so. The system is of but recent introduction ; 
and it is very hard to understand how. it can possibly have ob- 
tained the sanction of the school authorities. While there has 
happily been a growing tendency to allow all possible latitude 
in the matter of school work to boys of various intellects, in the 
hardly less important matter of recreation, this sudden and utter 
check has been given to the development of variety of charac- 
ter. House-masters urge in favour of the system that only in 
that way can they know at every hour of the day where each 
boy is and what he is doing; and also that it prevents boys 
from becoming that worst of all things—whether at school or 
elsewhere—‘ loafers.’ By a large majority of the boys them- 
selves these arguments would doubtless be backed by the unde- 
niable assertion that the games to which the majority choose to 
devote their whole leisure time are bettered in proportion as 
the numbers joining in them are greater, and by the very un- 
tenable assertion that it is therefore not unfair that the minority 
should be compelled to work at playing for the benefit of the 
majority. The fallacy of this last reason is so transparent that it is 
unworthy of further notice. As regards the first of the masters’ 
reasons, we had always understood that an important feature, 
perhaps the most important, in a public school is that each in- 
dividual boy should be allowed a certain amount of liberty, and 
should not, as in a private or a foreign school, always be obliged 
to hang on to the coat tails of his usher. If a house-master is 
really so nervous that he cannot endure that his boys should 
be out of his sight for an hour or two, it is time for him to 
resion his public school mastership and to set up a nice 
little ‘dame school’ for a limited number of young and deli- 
cate children. The second argument, that it prevents loafing, 
at first sight seems to have some force; but it soon becomes | 
apparent that the prevention goes too far. It does doubtless 
save a very few of the very small minority of those who would 
not of their own accord join in games from merely idling 
away their time; but in so doing it prevents a large majority 
of that minority from developing “thieit own powers of observa- 
tion and imagination in the forest, on the downs, or in other 
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innocent but useful ways; and it is surely monstrously unjust 
that the very few who are idle by inclination should be saved 
from their idleness at the cost of ruining and stunting for life all 
those whose special talents lead them sometimes away from 
games and in other directions. The average athletic public school 
boy makes, doubtless, a very good and useful man in after life ; 
but a boy whose tastes either for school work or for the sights and 
education of wandering cause in him a distaste for perpetual 
games, is quite as likely to make as good a man in the end and 
to throw back a more marked lustre on his school. At any 
rate, it should be the very best part of the spirit of a public 
school that its boys should be allowed to develop in whatever 
direction they best may, so long as this is not detrimental to the 
interests and fair name of the school. It can never happen 
that in a large and thoroughly established public school, situ- 
ated in the country, too little time and too little energy is de- 
voted to games. 

Probably the real reason why the system has been adopted 
is to be found in the fact that house-feeling—-the esprit de 
corps of each house and its desire to surpass all other houses 
in the playing field—has been allowed to develop so far, both in 
house-masters and in their boys, that it has completely over- 
powered all other reason; that consequently the members of 
any one house, whether masters or boys, think far more of 
advancing the glory of their own house in the matter of games 
than of advancing the interest of the school of the whole; and 
that the house-master in his efforts to attain this end, to make 
his house the first in football or in cricket, has laid violent 
hands, not indeed without the approval of most of the boys, on 
the time which should be the property of each boy. 

_ We had nearly closed our description of the school as it is 
at present without any mention of corporal punishment. One 
hears so little of it at Marlborough that we had nearly forgotten 
it. We remember noticing it as customary among Marlborough 
boys that each should carry a small cushion about with him. 
We at one time supposed this custom to be an interesting relic 
of a time when flogging was so frequent as to necessitate this 
carrying about of something wherewith to soften the hardness 
of the school benches, and we looked upon these cushions as 
interesting rudimentary, or rather degenerated organs no longer 
used for their original purpose. But the flogging age, if it ever 
existed at Marlborough, has left no other trace. A flogging by 
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{he Head Master—who alone has the power of infliction—is now 
so rare that it would be almost as difficult to meet with a flogged 
Marlburian as it is, according to tradition, to find-an unflogged 
Etonian. 

Having now described Marlborough both in its earliest 
and most unpromising stage and in its present and most 
flourishing condition, we have now only to trace the steps by 
which it passed from the one stage to the other. As Marl- 
borough belongs to the class of schools in which the Head-Master 
is of the utmost importance, the welfare of the school depending 
almost entirely on his character and power, we shall attain our 
end by briefly passing the various Head Masters in review. 

Of Dr. Wilkinson, the first Head Master, we have already 
spoken. He was a fair scholar, and a good teacher, at least of 
Latin and Greek. He was a good and conscientious man, de- 
voted to his work, and a strict disciplinarian. But his want of 
public school education prevented him from recognising the 
fact that he was but a member, though that member was 
the head, of a body. He trusted too little to his assistant- 
masters ; and keeping far too large a share in the distribution 
of punishments in his own hands, he was, because neces- 
sarily too hasty, too severe a disciplinarian. In accordance 
with the custom of the time, he was never intimate with any 
boy. He obtained considerable authority but no influence. Nor 
were most of his assistant-masters, as we have already pointed 
out, of a kind to afford him much help, even if he had trusted 
more tothem. Again, for the heavy and increasing debt which 
hung over the school throughout: his reign and hampered all his 
actioas, he was not responsible ; for the master had in those days 
no control over the finances of the college, which were managed 
in London. 

Some account of this debt, which plays no unimportant part 
in the history of Marlborough, is necessary. It must be re- 
membered that the school was and is entirely unendowed. In 
1843 the Castle Inn was adapted for school purposes with the 
money received from so-called ‘ donors’ in return for rights of 
nomination to the school. When the school was established, 
its only sources of income were further donations of this sort, 
which for a time were fairly numerous, and the fees paid 
for each boy in the school. .The income thus derived soon, 
however, proved insufficient, partly because the charges for 
pupils had been calculated on too low a scale, partly because 
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the number of donors soon diminished, and partly because the 
finances of the school were not managed with sufficient economy. 
Even in the first year after the foundation the council found 
themselves obliged to raise 10,000/. on bond; and in the next 
year, and once again in 1847, 15,000/. were raised in a similar 
manner. The entire bond debt on the school amounted there- 
fore to 40,000/. This sum was expended partly on various 
necessary additional buildings, for about that time the number 
of boys was increased from two to five hundred, and partly to 
meet the deficit caused by the fact that the charges made on 
“pupils did not cover the expense of their maintenance. In 1848, 
a year after the last of the bonds had been issued, the council 
therefore raised the charge for sons of clergymen to 361. and for 
sons of laymen to 60/. This, however, afforded but temporary 
relief. Accordingly, during the years from 1850 to 1853, tem- 
porary advances to the amount of 6,500/. were obtained by the 
council, on the security of one of their number, from their 
bankers. In the first half of the last of these three years, just 
at the time that Dr. Wilkinson resigned the Head Mastership, 
the expenses of the establishment exceeded the receipts by 1,7041., 
and the whole debt on the college amounted to 40,5271. 

One consequence of this debt, from the very first, was that 
it was impossible to pay a sufficient number of properly qualified 
assistant-masters. Under the circumstances it is somewhat 
surprising that Dr. Wilkinson succeeded, even though but for 
a time, in introducing some sort of order and discipline into 
the unruly body with which he had to deal. But this order, 
being based simply on fear, soon ceased, and disorder began to 
grow. When the number of boys was abruptly increased from 
two to five hundred, the disorder naturally grew still worse. 
It was but a small number of the boys who were incorrigibly un- 
ruly ; but these, as ringleaders, were powerful enough to do 
much mischief. No regular system of games having then taken 
root in the school, the boys broke up into sets each of which 
amused itself after its own fancy ; and it was the fancy of some 
of these sets, during the day to wage a sort of guerilla warfare 
on the farmers and others living in the neighbourhood, and 
at night—for school work ended at 5.30, and the court was 
but very poorly lighted—to wander among the college buildings, 
stoning any master who might venture out, or letting off fire- 
works, or doing some other mischief. The few ringleaders were 
followed and watched by the other boys with mingled feelings 
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of fear and admiration. The Head Master, he alone having . 
power to deal with such offences as these, had his hands full. 
He only failed to be just for want of time. Punishments, and 
those often of a most severe kind, were freely administered, and 
were not seldom unintentionally prolonged far beyond their in- 
tended limit. Ifthe actual culprits were not discovered, the 
whole school was punished; and punishment of individual boys, 
by confinement to gates or impositions, though intended to 
last only a few days, was in some cases, according to one who 
was a master there at the time, exacted for-six months. Even 
during school hours things were little better. Some of the 
assistant-masters were unreasonably severe with the boys; one 
who was a boy there then, and who in after life became a school- 
master, wrote— 


The extreme severity of canings in those days is one of my most 
painful memories. . . . . Onasudden work would be disturbed 
by one or other of the five masters, who had forms in the one room, 
calling out to one of a form round his desk ‘ Stand out,’ and admin- 
istering there and then one of the severest thrashings with a strong 
thick cane, I have ever seen given. I am sure they had a bad effect. 
They produced more exasperation than fear. 


At last, on a day in November, 1852, things came to a head 
in ‘upper school.’ One boy upset his master’s desk, and his 
example affected a set of the most unruly boys. Desk after 
desk was upset and ransacked and destroyed. Only one desk, 
that. of a very popular master, was saved, being defended by one 
boy who, while many probably sympathised with him, alone 
was bold enough to make a stand in the cause of order. All 
possible mischief having been done in the big school room, the 
rioters next turned their attention to the adjoining class-room 
of the Head Master. That, too, was wrecked, and nothing was 
spared. A manuscript of Sophocles which Dr. Wilkinson was 
preparing for the press was, according to an apparently trust- 
worthy tradition, wantonly destroyed. 

After this it was impossible to keep any order in the school. 
And about this time the fame of the school in the outside world 
was so bad that, parents naturally refusing to send their sons, 
the number of the boys was fast decreasing. One well-known 
writer, who has had no small experience of schools, wrote, per- 
haps somewhat sweepingly, of Marlborough, that it was a society 
of ‘poachers, poultry-stealers, and rat-hunters.’ There was a 
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crisis in the affairs of Marlborough, and it was debated whether 
it would not be better that the school should cease to be. For- 
tunately, however, it was determined to make one more effort 
for reform. 

Dr. Wilkinson resigned the mastership; and Dr. Cotton was 
chosen to fill his place. The new master was an old Westmin- 
ster boy; and he had been an assistant-master at Rugby, under 
Dr. Arnold, at a time when Rugby was as rough, though, as 
Marlborough showed, not as disorderly, a place as a public 
school could well be. There he had had to contend with great 
difficulties, and had most successfully overcome them. Being 
himself of a gentle, kind, and sympathetic nature, he had been 
placed among a set of turbulent boys, who, entirely unused to, 
and averse from, any intimate relations with their masters, at 
first despised him for his kindness and repelled his offered 
sympathy. In time, however, his firmness, and his patience, 
not only with the intellectual efforts of the boys under his 
charge, but also with their whole lives, had had their reward 
in the complete influence which he obtained over the boys. 
His scholarship, though perhaps not first-rate for purposes other 
than those of a schoolmaster, was good and very sound ; and his 


patient and sympathetic method of teaching was excellent. Such 


was the man whom by very wise choice the council brought as 
Head Master to Marlborough to make the necessary reforms. 
As he had been at Rugby so he was at Marlborough; but 
being supreme in the latter place he was able to perfect his 
influence not only over the boys, but also over the assistant- 
masters. He moulded these latter into a compact body, through 
which he, as chief, exercised authority. To ensure their interest 
he instituted masters’ meetings at which he asked, and even in- 
sisted upon receiving, the advice of each master on points con- 
cerning the general welfare of the school. He distributed the boys 
into ‘ houses,’ each of which he assigned to the care of a separate 
house-master. It was he who instituted the modern school. 
Turning his attention to the ever-growing debt, he induced the 
council to appoint a bursar, resident at the school, to manage 
its financial affairs in co-operation with the master. The charge 
for the education of sons of clergymen was again raised, 
from 36/. to 45/.; and the donation conferring the privilege of 
life-governorship with the right of having one nominee always 
at the school was reduced from 1001. to 501., and that conferring 
the right to a single nomination from 50l. to 20/. These 
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financial reforms, together with the improved attractions which 
the school could offer, so rapidly reduced the debt that the tem- 
porary loan which had been obtained from the college bankers 
was paid off in 1857, and the bond debt was so much reduced 
that it was finally extinguished, under the rule of Dr. Cotton’s 
successor, in 1867. 

In 1858, Dr. Cotton, having been appointed to the bishop- 
ric of Calcutta, resigned the Head Mastership of Marlborough. 
It is not too much to say that he first made the school. Marl- 
borough feels its debt to him; and many who, as masters or 
boys, were there in October 1866, will remember the sorrow 
with which the school heard of the death by drowning of their 
late Head Master. 

To take up Dr. Cotton’s work, another Rugbeian, one who 
had been not only a Rugby master but also a Rugby boy under 
Dr. Arnold, was appointed. No greater good fortune ever befell 
Marlborough than this election of Mr. Bradley to its master- 
ship. Educated as boy and master under Arnold, he had im- 
bibed all the good, without any of the sentimentalism, of 
Arnoldism ; and his added firmness and unequalled genius for 
teaching made him the ideal schoolmaster of his time. His 
power of work, despite continued and increasing ill-health, was 
very great, and his memory—no unimportant matter in a school- 
master—was surprising. He carried on and developed the finan- 
cial and other reforms of his predecessor. The bond debt was paid 
off in 1867; and, at the same time, to provide funds. for new 
expenses—for the very necessary additional remuneration of as- 
sistant-masters, and for the erection of a sanatorium, sick- 
house, additional class-rooms, and other buildings—-the charge 
for education was raised for sons of clergymen to 54l. 10s., and 
for sons of laymen to 72/. 10s. From that time money began 
to accumulate. At first it was proposed to. establish a build- 
ing fund and gradually to replace the present somewhat unsuit- 
able buildings with better; but it being found that certain 
clauses, very disadvantageous to the college, existed in the lease 
by which it held its ground, the scheme for new buildings was 
abandoned in favour of one for buying the land on which the 
college stands. Part of the purchase money remained on mort- 
gage, and the surplus revenue of the college is at present 
devoted to paying off that mortgage. 

Notwithstanding this prosperity, it was during Mr. Bradley’s 
time that the school passed through its second, but lesser, crisis. 
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Notwithstanding its naturally healthy position, the school be» 
came more and more subject to virulent attacks of scarlet fever. 
The evil reached its worst between 1868 and 1870; and Marl- 
borough once more:had such an ill-repute—this time for un- 
healthiness—that the number of its boys began to diminish. 
Experts, who were called to decide on the cause of the evil, 
declared that the boys were too much crowded, and were without 
sufficient’ sleeping and living accommodation. The number of 
boys. was'at once reduced: by refusing to give admission to new 
boys... The two large out-college houses were built; and only 
when this additional accommodation had been provided were 
the numbers again allowed to rise to the old point. The desired 
result has been attained, and the school has shaken off its cha- 
racter for ill-health. Without doubt, therefore, the out-college 
houses must be regarded as of advantage to the school, although, 
as we have indicated elsewhere, the system of out-boarders which 
they have developed is not free from danger. 

Few interested in education can help regretting that so good 
a schoolmaster as Mr. Bradley should, on account of growing 
ill-health, have been obliged in 1870 to exchange school work for 
the less congenial and suitable task of ruling an Oxford college. 
The large hall called the Bradleian was erected by subscription 
among his former pupils and other friends, in grateful memory 
of the good work which he had done at Marlborough. 

Dr. Farrar, who was next chosen as master, had been a 
Harrow boy, and an assistant-master both at Harrow and at the 
school over which he now came to preside. He brought with 
him testimonials of the greatest brilliancy. The work which 
he had done. as an assistant-master at Harrow was recognised 
by some as of the highest value. He was the author of philo- 
logical books in which he had shown that his scholarship, if 
not. entirely sound, was yet very brilliant. He had shown his 
undoubted interest in boys and young men by writing story- 
books about them. But, when put to the test at Marlborough, 
he showed that he was unsuited for a Head Mastership. His 
scholarship was not of that thorough kind which is most im- 
pressive to boys. Though interested in boys he knew little or 
nothing about them. He regarded them from a sentimental 
point of view, and accordingly treated them in a way which 
most of them resented. It. was only in those who did not share 
this. resentment that his interest centred. In short he was 
unable to direct the:machinery of a large school, 
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_ All interested in education, or in picturesque preaching and 
dazzling rhetoric, must rejoice that Dr. Farrar, in 1876, was 
wise enough to exchange the unsuitable labours of master for a 
canonry, together with the especially suitable labours of cata 
writer, theologian, and orator. 

Probably the most permanent mark which Dr. Farrar has 
left at Marlborough is the change he wrought in the interior 
of its chapel. The once colourless walls, the roof, and every 
available space have been loaded with gold, white, blue, and red 
paint. Coloured hangings and wonderful pictures have been 
added. These pictures, of the extreme pre-Raphaelite school, 
are fine and good in colour, in drawing often very bad, and 
in conception trivial, we might almost say comical. One really 
excellent piece of work in the chapel is a window designed by 
Mr. Burne Jones, and executed under Mr. Morris’s superinten- 
dence. But the decoration of the chapel, regarded as an at- 
tempt to impress the sentimentalism of religion on the boyish 
mind, must be pronounced a failure. 

Of Mr. Bell, the next and present Head Master, it is some- 
what difficult to speak. To supply the strong antidote which 
was needed, he was, without doubt, wisely chosen. Certainly 
there is nothing sentimental in him; and he is a schoolmaster, 
if not of genius, yet of talent. It is unlikely that he will ever 
commit a rash or ill-considered action; and perhaps equally 
unlikely that he will ever care to originate any very startling 
improvement. Yet he has adopted a system, originated in 
another school and by another master, of committing much of 
the teaching, even of the sixth form, to others, while he devotes 
himself to the details, great and small, of the general manage- 
ment of the school, and thus strives to make himself the pivot 
on which the whole machine turns. . 

We think we have shown that Marlborough has well fulfilled 
the intentions of its founders in all respects, except that under 
the most recent system rather less advantage is allowed to the 
sons of clergymen than was indicated in the original scheme 
It has been chiefly modelled after Rugby; but it differs from 
that school in that it allows greater liberty to individual intellect. 
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THE DEATH OF ARNKEL. 


Across the roaring board in Helgafell, 

Above the clash of ringing horns of ale, 

The guests of Snorri, reddened with the frost, 

Weighed all their comrades through a winter night, 

Disputing which was first in thew and brain 

And courteous acts of manhood ; some averred 

Their host, the shifty Snorri, first of men, 

While some were bent to Arnkel, some to Styrr. 
Then Thorleif Kimbi shouted down the hall, 

‘Folly and windy talk! the stalwart limbs 

Of Styrr, and that sharp goodly face of thine, 

All-cunning Snorri, make one man, not twain,— 

One man in friendship and in rede, not twain,— 

Nor that man worthy to be named for skill, 

Or strength, or beauty, or for popular arts, 

With Arnkel, son of Thorolf the grim ghost. 

Wit has he, though not lacking therewithal 

In sinew ; see to it, comrades, lest he crush 

The savage leaders of our oligarchy, 

Vast, indolent, mere iron masks of men, 

Unfit for. civic uses; his the hand 

To gather all our forces like the reins 

Of patient steeds, and drive us at his will, 

Unless we stir betimes, and are his bane.’ 


So from his turbulent mouth the shaft struck home, 
Venomed with envy and the jealous pride 

Of birth ; and ere they roared themselves to rest, 
The chieftains vowed that Arnkel must be slain. 
Nor waited many days ; for one clear night 
Freystein, the spy, as near his sheep he watched, 
Saw Arnkel fetching hay from Orlygstad, 
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With three young thralls of his own household folk ; 
And left the fold, and crept across the fell, 

And wakened from their first sweet midnight sleep 
The sons of Thorbrand, and went on, and roused 
Snorri, who dreamed of blood and dear revenge. | 


Then through the frosty moonlit night they sped, 
Warmed to the heart with hopes of murderous play, 
Nine men from Snorri’s house ; and by the sea 

At Alptafjord they met the six men armed 

With Thorleif; scarcely greeted they, but skimmed 
Along the black shore of the flashing fjord, 

Lit by the large moon in a cloudless sky; 

Over the swelling, waving ice they flew, 

Grinding the tufts of grass beneath their sleighs, 
So silent, that the twigs of juniper 

Snapped under them, sharp, like a cracking whip, 
Echoing, and so to Orlygstad they came. 


But Arnkel saw them through the cold bright air, 

And turned, and bade the three young thralls haste home, 
To bring back others of their kith to fight ; 

So, maddened by base fear, they rushed, and one 

Or ever he neared the homestead, as he fled, 

Slipped on the forehead of a mountain force, 

And volleying down from icy plane tc plane, 

Woke all the echoes of that waterfall, 

And died, while numb with fright the others ran. 


But Arnkel bowed, and loosened from his sleigh 
The iron runner with its shining point, 

And leaped upon the fence, and set his back 
Against the hay-stack ; through the frosty night 
Its warm deep odour passed into his brain. 

But Snorri and his fellows with no word 

Sprang from their sleighs, and met below the fence, 
And reaching upwards with their brawny arms, 
Smote hard at Arnkel. With the runner he, 
Cleaving with both hands, parried blow on blow, 
Till, shaft by shaft, their spears splintered and snapt ; 
Nor would they yet have reached him, but that he, 
Gathering a mighty stroke at Thorleif’s head, 
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Dashed down his runner on the icy fence 

And shivered it, while backwards Thorleif fell, 
Bending the slimness of his supple loins, 

Unwounded. Then a moment’s space they stood 
Silent. Then from the haystack at his back 

His glittering sword and buckler Arnkel seized, 

And like a wild-cat clomb the stack, and stood 
Thigh-deep, astride upon the quivering hay, 

Raining down thrusts and blinding all his foes 

With moony lightnings from the flashing steel. 

But Thorleif clambered up behind his back, 

And Snorri, with his shield before his face, 

Harassed him through the wavering veil of hay, 

And Styrr, like some great monster of the fells, 
Swayed his huge broadsword in his knotted fists, 

And swept it, singing, through the helm and brain, - 
And deep sank Arnkel in the bloody stack. = 


They wrapped his corse in hay, and left him there ; 
To whom within the silence of the night 

Came that dark ghost, his father, whose black face 
Affrights the maidens in the milking-stead; 
And till afar along the frozen road 

The tinkling of the sleighs he heard, and knew 
That, all too late, the thralls of Arnkel came, 

He hung above the body of his son, 

Casting no shadow in the dazzling moon, 

Cursing the gods with inarticulate voice, 

And cursing that too-envious mood of men 

That brooks no towering excellence, nor heeds 
Virtue, nor welfare of the unsceptred state. 


EDMUND W. GOSSE, 
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MIRACLE PLAYS. 


Just a century ago, the Prince-Archbishop of Salzburg forbade 
the further performance of certain dramas illustrating Bible 
narratives, or incidents in the Lives of the Saints, on the ground 
that it tended to bring sacred subjects—especially the mysteries 
of the Christian religion—into contempt. The civil authorities 
enforced this prohibition with ‘rigour and vigour,’ but at the 
urgent prayer of the inhabitants of Ammergau, a village in the 
Bavarian highlands, an exception was granted in their favour. © 
Their plea was based on fidelity to a vow, made in 1633, on 
the cessation of a dire plague, that the Passion of the Saviour 
should be performed every tenth year, as an expression of 
thanksgiving. With certain excisions of the burlesque element, 
and of other features repugnant to good taste, that performance 
has taken place decennially, ever since; and will be repeated 
before devout peasants and curious tourists, at stated periods 
between May and September, inclusive, in the present year. 
Intending spectators will find all necessary information con- 
cerning the ensuing performances in the new edition of the 
Rev. Malcolm Mac Coll’s descriptive letters, which appeared ~ 
originally in the ‘ Times.’! Here it may not be inopportune to 
sketch the rise and development, chiefly among ourselves, of an 
institution of which the Ober-Ammergau play is the sole lineal 
descendant, and which is the parent of the modern drama. 

The English drama, like native English song, has its be- 
ginnings in religion. But while the poet was of English birth, 
the dramatist was of Norman stock; yet were the gifts he 
brought not unwelcome in the island which Duke William had 
conquered. As early as the seventh century, in the days when 
the Abbess Hilda ruled over the monastery which she had 
founded at Whitby, a knowledge of the events narrated in the 
Bible had begun to be diffused, orally, among the unlettered, 
by means of paraphrases written in local dialects and in the 


1 The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. Rivingtons, 
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terse, alliterative metre which was so effective an aid to the 
memory. The first native English poem is Cadmon’s noble 
paraphrase of the historical parts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Czedmon was a servant of Hilda, and according to 
tradition, One came to him in a vision of the night, and bade 
him sing some song, giving to his stammering lips the power. 
Whereupon, as Bede tells us, he sang ‘of Earth’s creation... . 
of many other histories of Holy Writ, of the Lord’s Incarnation, 
Passion, Resurrection and Ascension into heaven. ... Also he 
made many poems of the terror of judgment to come, and of 
the fear of hell, and of the sweetness of the heavenly kingdom ; 
many others, also, of divine blessing and judgments, in all which 
his care was to draw men from the love of wicked deeds, and 
excite them to the desire and love of well-doing.’ Czedmon’s 
great work was followed by similar ones, in which were ulti- 
mately interspersed a medley of curious traditions and absurd 
stories, specimens of which may be found in the ‘ Genesis and 
Exodus,’ ‘ Cursor Mundi,’ and other valuable issues of the ‘ Early 
English Text Society. These metrical versions, although 
lacking the dramatic form and method, of which, indeed, their 
authors had no knowledge, had certain dramatic. elements in 
them common to epical and didactic works. To these the 
strong human interest of their subject-matter contributed, while 
so inherent is the dramatic faculty in man (using the term 
dramatic as defined by Aristotle, ‘amitation in the way of 
action’), that the monks could hardly fail to recite their story 
without some degree of action, which prepared the way for the 
spectacular presentment of similar subjects in the ‘ Miracle 
Play.’ This was the common name given in England to dramas 
which had for their subject scenes from the lives of saints and 
confessors, and from Scripture history, but speaking more pre- 
cisely, the ‘ Miracle Play’ is concerned with some incident in 
hagiology, while the ‘ Mystery’! deals with Bible events only, 
prominence being naturally accorded to the story of man’s 
redemption. 

By ‘ Moralities’ are understood plays in which religious 
truths are taught by allegorical methods; the virtues and vices 


1 Our word mystery is erroneously stated in most dictionaries to come 
through the French from the Latin mysteriwm, as treating of the mysteries of 
the Christian religion, whereas it is the French mystére, which was originally 
written mistére, derived from ministére, because the clergy, the ministerium 
or ministri Heclesie, w _ the first actors of religious plays, 
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and other abstract conceptions, passions, or feelings, being 
personified by the actors. The ‘ Moralities’ arose, and long 
remained, distinct from the ‘ Miracle Play,’ but fusion was not 
infrequent in the later forms; allegorical figures, such as Jus- 
tice, Mercy, Peace and Death, being found in the Coventry 
collection. The earliest records that we possess of Miracle 
Plays indicate that they were originally performed in the 
cloister, to the inmates of which they afforded a welcome 
variation from the monotony of their secluded lives. So mild 
an innovation as the representation of some incident in the 
career of a holy man was, however, not made without opposition 
from the Church, whose attitude for centuries had been that of 
ceaseless antagonism to an institution associated in the minds 
of the early Fathers and succeeding ecclesiastics with gross re- 
presentations of the licentious fables of heathen mythology, — 
and of libidinous acts of the gods, among whom Bacchus and 
Venus were the most prominent. In view of the corruption 
into which the drama had sunk under the Empire, we cannot 
be surprised at the opposition of the Church to the stage, or 
at its fearful anathemas against the players. But the drama 
itself was the offspring of too universal a parent element in 
human nature to be crushed; and was, moreover, too fertile a 
field for the cultivation of the divinest gifts—eloquence, music, 
and painting, and all else that touches the springs of human 
feeling—to be abandoned at the command of a few ecclesiastics. 
So the clergy wisely utilised this ineradicable instinct for their 
own purposes, and maintained their influence in re-creating 
the drama as a powerful and pliable instrument by which to 
advance both the secular and religious education of the people. 
Thus the Church, though in later days she shamefully aban- 
doned and maltreated her adopted offspring, became the foster- 
mother of Shakespeare, Racine, Moliére, Goethe; like Jubal, 
the parent ‘ of all such as handle the harp and the organ.’ 

The earliest biblical play of which any fragment remains is 
the work of Ezekiel, a Jewish tragic poet, who lived in the second 
century. It has for its subject the Exodus, the principal cha- 
racters being Moses, Sapphora, and God from the bush. Al- 
though the old classical dramas were included in the censure of 
the Church, the ecclesiastical dramatists did not disdain to use 
them as models for their adaptations of Scripture. One of the 
earliest plays, the subject of which is the ‘ Passion of Jesus,’ 
and the authorship of which is attributed to Gregory Nazianzen, 
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ig after the manner of Euripides, Christian hymns taking the 
place of the old choruses. 

‘More celebrated were the Latin plays written by Hroswitha, 
ai Benedictine nun of the tenth century, who lived at Ganders- 
heim, in Saxony, in which legends of the saints are dramatised 
on the model of the comedies of Terence. These belong to the 
class referred to above, and were performed privately within 
monastery walls for the recreation of the inmates. Next, we 
have three plays by Hilarius, an English monk of the twelfth 
century, the subjects of these being the * Raising of Lazarus,’ 
the ‘ History of Daniel, and a miracle wrought by the image of 
St. Nicholas,! which recovers treasures entrusted to it by a bar- 
barian, with the further happy result of converting him. These 
dramas were probably sung or chanted within the church, but 
we have no trace of their actual performance, and the earliest 
recorded exhibition of a miracle play is that of ‘Ludus de S. 
Katharina,’ at Dunstable, about 1119, the actors borrowing copes 
from the Abbey of St. Albans. It was the work of Geoffroy, a 
Norman secular, afterwards abbot of St. Albans, and is spoken 
of by Matthew Paris, who wrote about 1240, as a play of the 
kind ‘ quem miracula vulgariter appellamus.’ An earlier writer, 
William Fitz-Stephen, author of a ‘ Life of Becket,’ prefaces that 
work with a valuable account of London in the twelfth century, 
and says that, instead of the ancient shows of the theatre, the 
city ‘has entertainments of a more devout kind, either repre- 
sentations of those miracles which were wrought by holy con- 
fessors, or of those passions and sufferings in which the martyrs 
so rigidly displayed their fortitude.’ ? 

One is tempted by Fitz-Stephen’s introduction to look for a 
moment at the London of his time. 

- It was enclosed, on three sides, within massive walls pierced 
by seven gates, the position of which may be roughly traced in 
the familiar street names—Ludgate, Newgate, Aldersgate, Crip- 
plegate, Moorgate, Bishopsgate, and Aldgate. The wall had 
once extended along the southern side; but the tide had under- 
mined it, and it was suffered to decay, probably because the 
Tower which the Conqueror had built sufficed as defence for 
the city riverward. The houses were for the most part of 
wood, but some had their wooden framework filled in with clay. 


* © Tradition says that this saint conformed so early in life to ecclesiastical 
rule, that when an infant at the breast he fasted on Wednesdays and Fridays ! 
~ § Descript. Novilit. Civit, Lond., in Vita S, Thoma, 
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Lattices supplied the place of glass, the use of which was not 
common till more than a century later—indeed it was an ex- 
pensive luxury in out-of-the-way places at the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. ‘ It were good,’ says the steward in his report 
on Alnwick Castle, ‘that the whole lights of every window, at 
the departure of his lordship, and during the time of his lord- 
ship’s absence, were taken down and laid up in safety, until on 
his return they be set up anew.'’ The smoke of the wood fires, 
coal being little used, escaped as it best could, for chimneys were 
a Norman introduction, and only came into use gradually. The 
streets had foot pavements, and at night were patrolled by watch- 
men carrying kettles of burning pitch on high poles; nor was 
anyone, save some noble or his retainers, allowed to be abroad 
with arms after the curfew had rung. The law regulated the 
life of the citizen to its minutest detail, even to the cutting of 
his hair and his nails; but, on the whole, things went smoothly 
enough, and the chief troubles of the city arose from fires and 
drunkenness. Beyond the city wall westward was the village 
of Charing, united by a straggling row of houses of the great 
built along the river-side. Northward lay the swamp of Moor- 
fields, which gave sport to the skaters in winter ; and the citizens, 
as they passed through Cripplegate, tossing alms to the lame and 
halt around it, entered on gardens and moorland, bounded by the 
great forest of Middlesex, wherein all kinds of game abounded, 
and where the burghers had the right to hunt the wild cattle, the 
boars and the bucks. Or passing beyond Newgate, they walked 
to Old Bourne, which bubbled from the spot now covered by 
Holborn Bars, and ran down a steep hill into the river of Wells, 
which was fed mainly from brooks from the three great rural 
wells, Clerkenwell, Clement’s Well, and Holywell—brooks whose 
banks were the favourite walk of the scholars and the lovers. 
This river of Wells, as it neared the city walls, widened into a 
stream broad enough to admit as far as Fleet. Bridge a dozen 
small craft abreast of one another. It was from the springs that 
rose within and without the walls that the citizens were supplied 
with water, which was carried in leaden pipes to the street foun- 
tains. One of the smaller springs rose at Skinner’s Well, and 
there the parish clerks of London,” whose charter dates from 1233, 
played in the fields for three days in July, 1390, Richard IZ., 
with his Queen and court, being among the spectators. Later 


1 Kdinburgh Essays, 1856, p. 67. 
2 That custom caused it to be denominated Clerks-well (Clerkenwell). 
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on, in 1409, when Henry IV. had come to the throne, they. 
played at the same place, for eight days, before the nobles, a 
cycle of Scripture history dramas, ‘ matter from the Creation of 
the World,’ the combination of these into a prolonged and con- 
tinuous series being a marked feature of the English Miracle 
Plays. 

The plays were originally written in Latin and performed 
within the church by the clergy and choristers only, but they 
gradually grew more popular in form as their advantage as 
instruments of instruction and amusement became apparent. 
To adapt them for exhibition before the court they were 
rendered into Norman-French, and a further popularisation 
took place when the vernacular was substituted.! We however 
find the text still furnished with stage directions in Latin, evi- 
dencing to the clerical character of the actors. An important 
innovation was made under the sanction of Pope Innocent III. 
in 1210, when the performances were given outside the churches, 
before the door, or in the churchyard ; or in other open places, 
on fixed or movable stages, and still more so when the control 
of the plays passed from the hands of the clergy to the trading 
fraternities, by whom they were acted in the leading thorough~ 
fares of the principal towns. These innovations were due not 
merely to the increasing usefulness of the miracle plays as 
sources of instruction, but also to the growing demand of the 
population for amusement and diversion. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find that the passage of the plays from beyond the 
church nave is intimately connected with the growing import- 
ance of an institution also of ecclesiastical origin—the national 
fair, which had its rise amongst us in the wants created by the 
gatherings of pilgrims around abbey walls and shrines to ob- 
serve with due honour the festival day of the patron saint, over 
whose remains or relics the sacred edifice had been raised. This 
was often planted in some isolated district away from centres of 
supply, and the crowd was with equal difficulty brought together, 
lodged, fed, and dispersed. Those who could not find shelter in 
the nearest town or village had to encamp in or about the church- 


1 There isa MS. of the XVth century extant in the Bodleian Library, of 
three miracle plays, written in the old Cymric of Cornwall, the subjects of 
which are, ‘ The Origin of the World,’ ‘The Passion of our Lord,’ and ‘ The 
Resurrection of our Lord,’ and Carew in his Survey of Cornwall (1602) describes 
the earthen amphitheatres built by the Cornishmen for the performance of 
miracle plays, Cf. Morley’s English Writers, vol. i, 748, 
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yard in tents, which survive among us in the booths of our 
country fairs. Such assemblages not only gave occasion for 
trading, but were availed of by the clergy for acting plays in 
which some miracle, wrought by the patron saint, or some event 
from Scripture history, was set forth. The trade guilds had each 
their patron saint, and the day dedicated to him became the 
occasion for pageants, in which a miracle play was performed, 
first in the hall of the guild and then in the thoroughfares. 
The stage appointments became more elaborate, the character 
of the plays underwent extensive alteration, tragedy was relieved 
by comedy, the sacred story enlivened with jest and tinged with 
local colouring, and the way gradually opened for the ultimate 
release of the drama from ecclesiastical swaddling clothes and 
the bestowal upon it of that independent life which grew into 
such vigour and splendour in the England of Elizabeth. 

Nor was this democratic tendency checked to any extent by 
the institution in 1264, under Pope Urban IV., of the celebrated 
festival of Corpus Christi, when prominence was given to the 
religious plays in association with the exhibition in procession of 
the symbol of the mystery of the Incarnation.! For the import- 
ance accorded to this festival caused the guilds also to regard 
it as a common feast-day, and it therefore became the great 
season for the performance by them of series of plays, beginning 
with the Creation and ending with the Day of Judgment. These 
took place notably at Chester, where they were acted nearly 
every Whitsuntide from 1268 to 1577, at Coventry, Wakefield, 
London, York, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Lancaster, Dublin, and other 
places. 

The earliest religious plays, and for the most part those that 
followed, were the work of monks, but lay pens were employed 
here and there in connection with the production or elaboration 
of the guild plays. These underwent little alteration from year 
to year, and were handed over with the ‘ properties’ of the guild 
to a competent manager, with whom was left the selection of 
the actors, and the superintendence of the rehearsals. 

‘The actors were paid according to the length of their parts 
and quantity of business in them, not their dignity. Thus, in 


1 A fuller treatment of the subject would have demanded reference to the 
argument advanced by Klein (Geschichte des Dramas, iv. 2), and supported by. 
Professor Ward in his valuable English Dramatic Literature (i. 19-22), that 
the germ of the Miracle Play, as an acted drama, is to be found in the Liturgy 
of the Mass, the symbolic processes in which exhibit a dramatic progression, 
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a play setting forth the Trial and Crucifixion of Jesus, the actors 
of Herod and Caiaphas received each 3s, 4d. ; of Annas, 2s. 2d.; 
and of Jesus, 2s., which was also the sum paid to each actor in 
the parts of his executioners.’ The Devil and Judas were paid 
less, as these extracts from the pageant accounts show :—‘ Payd 
to the players for rehearsal—Imprimis, to God, 2s. 8d., itm. to 
Pilate his wife, 2s., itm. to the Devil and Judas, ls. 6d.’ Peter 
was paid 16d., the two damsels, 12d., while one Fauston, for 
the commendable duty of hanging Judas, receives but 5d., 
and, ubiquitous genius as he appears to have been, ‘ for coc- 
croying iiijd.’ 

The clerical vestments had been originally borrowed or hired 
from the churches for the use of the actors of sacerdotal 
characters like Caiaphas and Annas, a practice which was cen- 
sured by the stricter clergy, who at last refused to lend their 
vestments for that purpose, so that the guilds were obliged to 
provide the costumes and other properties at much outlay. 
‘To all the city,’ says an old proclamation, ‘ follows labour and 
cost.’ In Sharp’s ‘Dissertation on the Coventry Mysteries’ 
(1825), from which the foregoing extracts from the registers of 
the trading companies are quoted, we find the following items 
of cost of repair and wardrobe. ‘For mending of Dame Pro- 
cula’s garments, 7d.’ (Dame Procula was Pilate’s wife.) ‘To 
reward to Mrs. Grimsby for lending of her gear for Pilate’s 
wife, 12d.’ ‘For a quart. of wine for hiring Procula’s gown, 
2d. *Payd for a pair of gloves for God; for gilding God’s 
coat; dyvers necessaries for the trimmynge of the Father of 
Heaven,’ are other items which occur. Under outlay for scenit 
effects and repairs we read, ‘Payd for mending of hell, 2d. ; 
itm. for painting of hell-mouthe, 3d.; itm. for making of hell- 
mouthe new, 1s. 9d.; itm. for keeping fyer at hell’s-mouthe, 4d. ; 
itm., for setting. the world of fyer, 5d. (which duty was as- 
signed to Fauston of ‘coc-croying’ fame); itm. to Crowe for 
making of three worlds, 2s.’ 

Christ was represented wearing a gilt peruke or beard, and a 
painted sheep-skin coat, a girdle and red sandals. His tor- 
mentors wore black buckram jackets with nails and dice upon 
them. The Virgin Mary wore a crown; the angels had white 
surplices and wings; the souls of the saved wore white coats, 


and the souls of the lost wore coats of yellow, black, and red, 


which last colour was given to the hair of Judas Iscariot and 


the beard of the devil; The faces of all the actors were either 


Riis 
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painted or covered with masks. . Herod wore a gilt and silvered 
helmet and was dressed like a Saracen, one of many anachronisms, 
as we shall see presently ; not more so, however, than the.rosary 
round the neck of the Virgin, or pictures of, the Prodigal ‘Son, 
in which that fast youth is represented in eighteenth, century 
costume, attended by a negro servant carrying his trunk|!.... The 
devil had wings and a leather dress trimmed with feathers and 
hair, and ending with representations of claws for the. hands:and 
feet. That extra pains were bestowed upon the head-gear..is 
shown in the entry of payment to ‘ Wattis for dressing the 
devil’s head.’ 

Satan, as a character too conveniently concrete to be dis- 
pensed with, also appears in the Moralities, and is there accom- 
panied by a sort of ‘ envenomed parasite,’ called the Vice. The 
conception is altogether significant of the contempt with which 
he was regarded, a conception which is a grotesque compound 
of elements derived from the mythological systems with which 
Christianity became incorporated, and of which the literature of 
the Middle Ages affords such abundant illustration. The 
movable stage was mounted ‘on wheels, and divided into two 
eompartments, the upper of which was the stage proper, strewn 
with rushes, while the lower, which served as a green-room, was 
hidden from public view by a coarse decorated cloth. The vehicle 
is represented in old engravings as covered with a canopy, with 
vanes, streamers and a standard. : regi 


For some of the plays, besides the main stage, several scaffolds 
were required, as in the trial of Christ a scaffold for Pilate, to whom 
a messenger is sent, and who comes to sit in judgment; and another 
scaffold for Pilate’s wife, from before whose scaffold curtains are 
drawn when the devil goes to affright her with a dream, and she, 
rising from bed, comes to Pilate while the procession is marching 
round the open place where the pageant was acted. . In the play 
of the ‘Shepherds’ there must always have been ee seattle, either 
side by side, with a partition between, or ata little distance from each 
other, in one of which the farce (to be presently described) was acted, 
in the other the scene of the stable and the new-born Christ was 
devoutly realised... . The stage furniture was as handsome in 
thrones and other properties as each company could make it.’ ~~ 


Gilding was used freely by mediaeval decorators, and they 
— what they could, even the pillar to which Christ was 


Ses as 


1 Morley’s Eng. Writers; vol, ii. ane i, Pp 3T7, j fat, 
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old pictures, copied by Professor Henry Morley, in his ‘ Memoirs 
of Bartholomew Fair,’ exhibit it as a monstrous dragon’s head,' 
with red eye-balls, and open jaws worked by two men, which 
disclosed a murky cavern filled with ‘a great company of devils, 
and echoing with the groans of the damned. Fire, as the item 
of payment quoted above proves, was sometimes displayed within, 
giving it the appearance of a breath of flames. 

The intended exhibition was announced by proclamation@r 
bane (a word retained in our marriage bans), made by three 
heralds (vewillatores) with sound of trumpet and lengthy pro- 
logue ending to this effect, as in the Coventry Series :— 


A Sunday next, yf that we may, 
At vj of the belle we gynne our play, 
In N. toune, wherefore we pray 


That God may be youre spede. Amen. 


Archdeacon Rogers, who saw the plays acted at Chester in 
1594 according to old usage, thus succinctly describes the mode 
of exhibition :— 


The maner of these playes were, every company had his pagiant, 
which pagiants weare a high scafold with two roumes, a higher and a 
lower, upon four wheels. In the lower they apparelled themselves 
and in the higher roume they played, beinge all open on the tope, that 
all behoulders might heare and see them. The places where they played 
them was in every streete. They began first at the Abay gates, and 
when the first pagiante was played it was wheeled to the highe crosse 
before the Mayor, and so to every streete, and soe every streete had a 
pagiant playing before them at one time, till all the pagiantes for the 
day appointed weare playen, and when one pagiant was neere ended, 
worde was broughte from streete to streete, that soe they might come 
in place thereof, exceedinge orderlye, and all the streetes have their 
pagiantes afore them all at one time playeinge together; to see w’ch 
playes was greate resorte, and also scafoldes and stages made in 
the streetes in those places where they determined to playe theire 
pagiantes.? 


The term pageant,’ it may be remarked, is derived from 
the movable vehicle on which the plays were performed. The 
twenty-five pageants comprising the Chester series were per- 


. } Vide also Hone’s Ancient Mysteries (1823), p. 138. 
2 Sir W. Dugdale, in his Hist. Warwickshire (p. 116) supplies similar in- 
formation about the Coventry pageants. | 
* From Latin pango, and Greek pégnumi, 
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formed by the twenty-five companies of the city, nine being 
played on Whit-Monday, nine on : Whit-Tuesday, and the 
remaining seven on Wednesday; first the pageant of the 
Tanners, who set forth the Fall of Lucifer; then the Drapers, 
who performed the Creation and Fall,! the effect of which it 
was sought to heighten by sending among the crowd as many 
strange animals as could be brought together, the creation of 
birds being imitated by sending up a flight of pigeons. The 
Water-carriers of the Dee appropriately followed with their 
pageant of the Deluge; the Barbers and Wax-chandlers with the 
Histories of Liot and Abraham; and so on with successive pa- 
geants by successive crafts to the last, the pageant of Doomsday. 

The plays thus acted at Chester were the oldest series of 
English Miracle Plays, and a proclamation for their perform- 
ance set forth that in bygone days Pope Clement granted a 
thousand days of pardon, to which the Bishop of Chester added a 
month, toeveryone who should resort ‘in peaceable manner, with 
good devotion to heare and see the sayd playes from tyme to tyme, 
as oft as they shall be played within the said city,’ so that apart 
from the attractions of the show itself, there was ample induce- 
ment to the citizens to take their places on the scaffolds erected 
for them, and for the visitors who crowded the city at that 
holiday time. 

Apart from a few isolated examples, the English Miracle 
Plays are comprised in three series; the Towneley or Wakefield, 
the Coventry, and the Chester, the manuscripts of which extant 
are assigned respectively to the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries. 

1. The Towneley plays, whicb are far superior to the other 
series, take their name from Towneley Hall, in Lancashire, 
where they have been preserved, but they are probably the com- 
position of the friars of an Abbey once situate near Woodkirk 
or Wildkigk, from which the MS. is said to have come. They 
are written in a northern dialect, sprinkled with words of Scan- 
dinavian origin. Of the 32 plays, beginning with the Creatio 
and ending with the Judicium, eight are from the Old Testa- 
ment and 24 from the New Testament. 

1 Adam and Eve appeared on the stage naked (stabunt nudi et non verecun- 
dabuntur, as the first of the Chester series states), but the women’s parts 
were represented by men or boys, and some dress must therefore have been 
added. No attempt was made to introduce female performers on the stage 


until 1629, and under date of January 3, 1660, Pepys records, ‘To the Theatre 
.. here the first time that ever I saw women come upon the stage,’ 


VOL. III, N.S. x 
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2. Of the Coventry plays, 42 in number, there is a MS. in 
the British Museum the greater part of which was written in 
1468. They are uniformly based on the books of the Bible or 
the Apocryphal Gospels,' and are abundantly interspersed with, 
‘Latin quotations from the Vulgate, and with paraphrases of 
— and hymns. 

. The Chester series, numbering 25, are traditionally as- 
asad to the latter part of the 13th century, but in the form in 
which we have them (see Chester Plays, ed. Shakspeare Society, 
2 vols., 1843 and 1847), they are not earlier than the end of the 
14th century, and probably later than this. An edition of the 
Towneley plays was published by the Surtees Society in 1836, 
and it is from this that the following specimens are given, since 
any complete abstract of either series is not possible within the 
limits of an article. Moreover, as Chaucer says, 


I have, God wot, a largé feeld to ere ; 
And wayké ben the oxen in my plough. 





Passing by the pageants of the Creatio and Mactatio Abel, in 
which latter play Cain talks and acts like a coarse Yorkshire 
ploughman, we come to the Processus Noe cum filiis. (The 
term processus, as often applied to these plays, arose from their 
exhibition in connection with the procession at the festival of 
Corpus Christi.) This play is opened by Noah with a long 
prayer, in which he recites the history of the world. God re- 
plies, repenting that he has made man, and bids Noah build the 
ark. When Noah goes home to tell his wife this, she jeers him 
about his crotchets, and says that he ought to be clothed ‘in 
Stafford blew,’ because he is always croaking. 


For I dar be thi borow (surety) 
From even unto morow 
Thou spekes ever of sorow, | 
God send the onys (once) thi fille! 


We women may wary (curse) alle. ille husbandes, 
Ihave oone, bi Mary! that lowsyd me of my bandes ; 
If he teyn (grieve) I must tary how so ever its standes, 
With seymland (dissembling) fulle sory, wryngand both my hands 
| For drede. 


JA: For extracts ee the pageants founded on these ef, Hone’s Ancient 
Mystoriis aalsidide PP. 13 ff. | | ; 
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Noe. We! hold thy tong, Ram-skyt, or I shalle the stille. 

Uxor. By my thryft, if thou smyte I shalle turne the untille. 

Noe. Weshalle assay as lyte (quick) ; have at the Gille, 
Apon the bone shal it byte.! 


A short fight ensues, in which the wife gets the worst of it, and 
then Noah begins his task, ‘In nomine Patris et Fili et 
Spiritis Sancti, Amen,’ but none the less grumbling about his 
stiff back and aching bones. When the ark is ready, the wife 
refuses to enter. 


Sir, for Jack nor for Gille wille I turne my face 
Tille I have on this hill spon a space 
On my rok; ? . 
Welle were he myght get me, 
Now wille I doune set me, 


Yit reede I no. man let me, 
For drede of a knok. 


Noe. Behold to the heven the cateractes alle, 
That ar open fulle even, grete and smalle, 
And the planettes seven left has thare stalle (place), 
Thise thoners and levyn doune gar falle, 
Therfor, wife, have done, com into ship fast. 
Uxor. Yei, Noe, go cloute thi shone, the better wille thai last. 


The son’s wives seek to persuade her, but in vain, and a second 
fizht ensues, with the result that Noah groans 


My bak is nere in two ; 
and his wife, 
And I am bet so blo.? 


After which the termagant yields, and they enter the ark. 

In the Coventry series Noah’s wife is pious and obedient, but 
in the Chester play she is a troublesome shrew. 

After the patriarch and his sons have built the ark and 
caulked and ‘ pyched’ it, Noah adjures his wife by ‘Sante John’ 
and in * Gode’s name’ to come in, but she answers— 


Yea, sir, set up your sail, 
And row forth with evil hail, 
For withouten fail 


1 The Towneley Mysteries, p. 25. 2 Distaff 
* Towneley Mysteries, pp. 28, 29. 
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I will not out of this toun: 
But I have my gossips every echone 
One foot further I will not gone ; 
They shall not droun, by Saint John, 
An I may save their life! | 
They loven me full well, by Christ! 
But thou let them into thy chest, 
Else row, row where thee leiste 
And get thee a new wife. 
Noah, Shem, son, lo! Thy mother is wrawe ; 
By God, such another I do not knawe! 
Shem. Father, I shall fetch her in, I trow, 
Withouten any fuil. 
Mother, my father after thee send 
And bids thee unto yeinder ship wend, 
Look up and see the wind, 
For we ben ready to sail. 
Noah’s Wife. Shem, go again to him, I say ; 
I will not come therein to-day. 
Ham. Shall we all fetch her in ? 
Noah, Yea, sons,in Christe blessing and mine ; 
I would you hied you betime 
For of this Flood I am in doubt. 


As the sons advance to her the gossips join with her in the 


GOOD GOSSIPS’ SONG. 


The Flood comes flitting in full fast 
On every side that spreads full far ; 
For fear of drowning I am aghast ; 
Good Gossips, let us draw near, 

And let us drink or we depart, 

For ofttimes we have done so ; 

For at a draught thou drinks a quart, 


And so will I do or I go. 

















Here is a pottle full of Malmsey good and strong, 


It will rejoice both heart and tongue; 
Though Noah think us ever so long, 
Here we will drink alike. 


At last the three sons force her in, ‘whether,’ as Shem says to 
her, ‘thou wilt or not,’ and as she is pulled in, Noah says 


to her 


Welcome, wife, into this boat, 


upon which she gives him a box on the ears, answering, 





Have then that for thy note (noddle), 
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and Noah cries, 


Ha!...ha!... Marry this is hot! 
It is good for to be still. 


' To the pageants of ‘ Abraham’ (in which the scene upon 
Mount Moriah is represented with genuine feeling and pathos), 
of ‘Isaac,’ and of ‘ Jacob,’ there succeeds the ‘ Processus Prophe- 
tarum,’ in which Moses recites the Commandments, and David, 
the Sybil, and Daniel, the Messianic prophecies. The play of 
‘Pharao’ deals with the plagues of Egypt and the deliverance 
of the Hebrews, the king saying, as his pursuing hosts seek to 
cross the Red Sea, 


Heyf up youre hertes unto Mahowne, 
He wille be nere us in our nede; 
Help, the raggyd dwylle, we droune ! 
Now mon we dy for alle oure dede.! 


The plays from the New Testament begin with ‘ Cesar 
Augustus,’ who, like Pharaoh, swears by ‘Mahowne.’ This is 
followed by the ‘ Annunciatio’ and the ‘ Salutacio Elizabeth,’ 
both probably being only tolerated as preceding the popular 
plays of the shepherds, ‘ Pagina Prima Pastorum’ and ‘ Pagina 
Secunda Pastorum,’ which are rich in comic incident, and in 
illustration of the habits, food, and language of the rural classes 
of the fourteenth and following centuries. 

In the first play, two shepherds complain, one of the loss 
of his sheep, and the other of dangers from ‘ robers’ and ‘ bos- 
ters,’ when a third joins them, and finding them quarrelling 
about the pasture-land, chaffs them at losing sight of the sheep. 
Then they fraternise and empty their hags, one bringing out, 
with ‘mustard afore,’ a cow’s foot, a pig’s leg, ‘two blodynges 
(black puddings), I trow, a leveryng (liver) betwene,’ another 
producing ‘an ox taylle,’ a ‘good py,’ and ‘two swyne gronys,’ 
while Tercius Pastor contributes ‘the leg of a goys,’ with ‘ che- 
kyn’s endorde,? pork, partryk,’ and. other delicacies, which they 
wash down with ‘good aylle of Kely,’* this caution being 
given : 

Bewar now, I wynk, 
For and thou drink drely in thy polle wylle it synk. 


' Towneley Mysteries, p. 65. 
2 A term used in cookery, said to mean gilt over, 
* Query, Hely, 7.e., Ely. 
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But unheeded, for says 


Tercius Pastor. Be my dam soulle, Alyce, it was sadly dronken. 
Primus Pastor. Now, as ever have I blys, to the botham is it sonken. 


They then seek sleep; and just as the third shepherd utters 
this odd invocation, 
Jesus o Nazorus, 
Crucyefixus ; 


Marcus, Andreas, 
God be our spede ! 


they hear the angel’s announcement of the birth of Jesus, the 
prophecies about whom they recite, the third shepherd actually 
quoting Virgil!! They then repair to ‘ Bedleme,’ and present 
their gifts to the babe; one offering him a box, ‘this lytylle 
spruse cofer’; the second offering him a ball, saying: 


Haylle, lytylle tyne mop! rewarder of mede ! 
Haylle, but oone drop of grace at my nede ; 
Haylle, lyttle mylk sop! haylle, David sede ! 

Of oure crede thou art crop, haylle, in God hede ! 


The third shepherd gives him a bottle; and Mary having be- 
stowed her blessing, they depart. 

In the Chester play the angel’s appearance is made occasion 
for fun; they discuss his pronunciation of ‘gloria,’ and when 
they reach Bethlehem, offer Jesus a bell, a spoon, and cap, a 
ragged fellow who accompanied them offering a pair of his 
wife’s old breeches ! 

But it is in the second play ? that the comic element abounds ; 
‘ real life mirrored in a dramatic story, a true little drama, and 
the earliest that is to be found in our language.’ 

__ As in the first play, the shepherds in turn tell their troubles : 
one grumbling at the cold and the taxes (they ‘ar for-taxed and 
ramyd,’ i.e. wrongly taxed and over-reached) ; a second about his 
wife and marriage generally. Of the former, he says she is— 


As sharp as thystylle, as rugh as a brere, 

She is browyd lyke a brystylle, with a sowre, loten chere ; 

Had she ones wett her whystyll she couthe syng fulle clere 
Hyr pater noster. 


1 Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 
Jam nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto. 
: Eeclog. iv, 6, 7. 
2 Towneley Mysteries, pp. 98 ff. 
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She is as greatt as a whalle, 
She has a galon of galle, 
By hym that dyed for us alle! 


of the latter: 


Bot yong men of wouyng, for God that you boght, 
Be welle war of wedying, and thynk in youre thoght 
‘Had I wyst’ is a thing it servys of noght ; 
For thou may cache in an owre 
That shalle savour fulle sowre 

As long as thou lyffys. 


They are joined by a third shepherd, who complains of the 
floods, hard work, and low wages, these in arrears as well, after 
which they seek to forget their sorrows in a song, when one 
‘Mak’ appears, and some chaffing ensues. 

Presently they lie down to sleep, putting Mak between them, 
who, after this invocation— 


Fro my top to my too 
Manus tuas commendo 
Poncio Pilato 


Cryst crosse me spede, 


quietly slides away with a sheep on his back. Hurrying home, 
he knocks up his wife, when they put their wits together how 
best to hide the theft, and she suggests popping the sheep in 
the cradle and feigning lying-in. Mak agrees: 


Thou red ; 
And I shalle say thou was lyght 
Of a knave childe this nyght. 


He then returns to the shepherds, who have not missed him, 
but when they wake, tell dreams about him, that he was clothed 
in a wolf’s skin, that he had ‘ trapt a fatt shepe.’ Mak mean- 
while shams sound sleep, and when roused, says he dreamed that 
his wife had given birth to a ‘yong lad,’ and that he must 
hurry home. Missing their sheep, they follow him, and clamour 
at the door, when he begs them 


speke soft 
Over a seke woman’s heede. 


They charge him with the robbery, which both Mak and his 
wife deny, she ag through her groans: 
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I swelt (die). 
Outt, theyfys, fro my wonys ! (dwelling) 
Ye com to rob us for the nonys. 

Mak. Here ye not how she gronys ? 

Your hartys should melt. — 













At last, after looking about for signs of mutton, they give 
up the search, when, just as Mak is bidding them farewell, one 
of the shepherds says to another :— 








Primus Pastor. Gaf ye the chyld anything ? 
Secundus Pastor. I trow not oone farthying. 
Tercius Pastor. Fast agayne wille I flyng, 
Abyde ye me there. 
Mak, take it to no grefe, if I com to thi barne. 
Mak. Nay, thou does me greatt reprefe (reproof) and ~ 
fowle has thou farne. 
Tercius Pastor. Thechildewilleit not grefe, thatlytylledaystarne. 
Mak, with your lefe, let me gyf youre barne 
Bot vj pence. 
Mak. Nay, do way: he slepys. 
Tercius Pastor. Me thynk he pepys. 
Mak. When he wakyns he wepys, 
I pray you go hence. 
Tercius Pastor. Gyf me lefe hym to kys and lyft up the clowitt. 
What the deville is this? he has a long snowte. 
Secundus Pastor. He is lyke to our shepe. 
Lercius Pustor. Wylle ye se how thay swedylle 
His foure feytt in the medylle? 
Sagh I never in a credylle 
A hornyd lad or now. 
Mak. Peasse byd I: what! lett be youre fare ; 
Tam he that hym gatt and yond woman hym bare. 








































































































The wife also tries to brazen it out :— 


A pratty child is he 
As syttes on a woman’s kne; 
A dylly downe, perde, 
To gar a man laughe, 
He was takyn with an elfe ; 
1 saw it myself. 
When the clok stroke twelf 
Was he forshapyn (transformed). 













At last Mak gets thrashed for the theft, and the weary shep- 
herds’ rest is broken hy the ‘ Gloria in Excelsis’ of the angel 
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of whose singing they make fun. The play concludes with the 
visit to Bethlehem, and the presentation to the infant Jesus of. 
¢a bob of cherys,’ a ‘byrd,’ and a ‘balle,’ wherewith to play 

‘tenys.’ | 

The remaining plays, which deal with incidents connected 
with the birth, sufferings, and death of Christ, and conclude 
with a speech of Judas when he hangs himself, are as serious in 
tone as their subjects demanded. But the specimens already 
given must suffice, lest our space prevent reference to the Mo- 
ralities, the introduction of which dates from the reign of Henry 
VI., that is, about the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
personification of abstract qualities was a necessary element as 
the religious plays became less historical and more didactic in 
character, and the popularity of Moralities obviously quickened, 
because they were admirable vehicles for attacks upon or defence 
of current beliefs and superstitions, and could so readily concern 
themselves with the social, political, and religious questions of 
the time, expressing through their allegorical character the 
thoughts of men’s minds upon these topics. 

The earliest extant English Moralities are in manuscript ; 
but Mr. Carew Hazlitt, in the additions which he has made to 
the re-issue of Dodsley’s ‘ Old Plays,’ has supplied us with several 
valuable specimens. The Moral Play with which that edition 
opens is interesting, as setting forth the advantage of the pursuit- 
of natural knowledge. It is entitled, ‘A New Interlude and a 
Merry of the Nature of the Four Elements’ (i.e. the earth, the 
water, the air, and fire), and is assigned to the early part of the 
sixteenth century. The ‘ Messenger’ (a name usually given to 
the prologue) is followed by Natura Naturata, who discourses to 
Humanity upon the ethereal region of the heavens and the lower 
region of the earth, and counsels him to study these. Humanity 
is, however, beguiled by Sensual Appetite; but, at the last, ac- 
cepts Nature’s reproof. The only known copy of the play is 
imperfect, the middle and concluding leaves being lost. 

Of a still earlier date, although printed in 1522, is the 
‘Proper New Interlude of the World and the Child,’ in which 
the several stages of human life are represented, Man appearing 
successively as Infans, Wanton, Lust and Lykynge, Manhode and 
Age. Perseverance recites to him the ‘Twelve Articles of the 
Faith’! and ‘the Commandments Ten,’ when Age signifies his 
adhesion, and is thereupon named Repentance. 


1 Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. Carew Hazlitt, vol. i, p. 273. 
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‘In the more important play ‘ Everyman,’ we meet with some 
admirable moral teaching in association with expositions of the 
Roman Catholic religion, the defence of which appears to have 
been one of the objects of the play. Everyman is the represen- 
tative of the human race, and is summoned by Death, as the 
messenger of God, to appear before the divine tribunal, for— 


a reckoning he will needs have 
Without any lenger respite. 


In his fear, Everyman asks his friends—Fellowship, Kindred, 
Goods, Strength, Beauty, and others—to accompany him; but 
they one by one forsake him when they learn who has summoned 
him ; and in his despair he betakes himself to Good Deeds, ‘ who 
is so weak that she cannot stand, verily.’ She upbraids him for 
neglect, but leads him to her sister Knowledge, who takes him 
to the holy man Confession. Everyman then does penance, 
receives the sacrament, and, with comforting words from Good 
Deeds, expires... Whereupon the Doctor who has attended him 
steps forward and delivers the moral : 


Ye hearers, take it of worth, old and young, 

And forsake Pride, for he deceiveth you in the end, 

And remember Beauty, Five Wits, Strength and Discretion, 
' They all at last do Everyman forsake, 

Save his Good Deeds; (them he) there doth take ; 

But beware, for, and they be small, 

Before God he hath no help at all.! 


<° “An-Act was-passed in the reign of Henry VIII., forbidding 
any person to‘ play in interludes, sing or rhyme any matter 
contrary to the doctrine of the Church of Rome.’ 

.. This was repealed under Edward VI., and accordingly among 
the Moral Plays of his time we have, in ‘ Lusty Juventus,’ a 
defence of the Bible against tradition and the superstitions of 
the Romish Church. The ‘ parsonages that speake’ are ‘ Mes- 
senger, Lusty Juventus, Good Counsaill, Knowledge, Sathan the 
devyll, Hypocrisie, Felowship, Abhominable Lyvyng, and God’s 
Mercifull Promises.’ Lusty Juventus represents the ‘ frailtie of 
youth, of ‘nature prone to vyce,’ and is led astray by a gay 
woman, Abhominable Lyvyng, but finally reclaimed by Good 
Counsaill. ‘The edifying speeches of Good Counsaill and Know- 


i :: Dodsley, he p. 142. 
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ledge are fortified with Bible references by no means contribu- 
tory to the rhythm, as thus: 


The prophet David saith, that the man is blessed, 

Which doth exercise himself in the law of the Lord, 

And doth not follow the way of the wicked ; 

As the first psalm doth plainly record ; 

The fourscore and thirteenth psalm thereunto doth accord. . 


My meaning is, as Christ saith in the sixth chapter of Maithew, 
To do to him as you would be done to.! 


I will show you what Saint Paul doth declare : 
In his Epistle to the Hebrews and the tenth chapter. 


Satan is wittily represented as lamenting the downfall of the 
old religion : ‘full well,’ he says, | 


I know the cause, 
That my estimation doth thus decay ; : 
The old people would believe still in my laws, 
But the younger sort lead them a contrary way ; 
They will not believe, they plainly say, 
In old traditions and made by men, 
But they will live as the Scripture teacheth them. 


Hypocrisie recites a long list of the mummeries by which he 
had deceived men ‘ since the world began’: 


Holy cardinals, holy popes, 
Holy vestments, holy copes, 
Holy pardons, holy beads, 
Holy saints, holy images, 
With holy, holy blood. 

Holy stocks, holy stones, 
Holy clouts, holy bones, 
Holy wax, holy lead, 

Holy water, holy bread, 
Holy brooches, holy rings, 
Holy kneeling, holy censings, 
And a hundred trim-trams mo.? 


But such contempt was not confined to the Protestants. In 
John Heywood’s ‘ Enterlude of the Four P’s,’ i.e., a Palmer, a 
Pardoner, a Poticary, and a Pedlar, the author, although a 





! Dodsley (ed. Hazlitt), vol. i. pp. 55, 59. 
2 Dodsley (ed. Hazlitt), vol. ii, pp. 65, 66. 
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staunch Catholic, flings some coarse satire against the relic- 
mongers. The play itself is amusing as hinging on a dispute 
between the four characters as to who could tell the biggest lie. 
The credit falls to the Palmer, who remarks incidentally that 
he never saw a woman out of patience, whereupon the others, 
taken off their guard, declare it to be the greatest lie they ever 
heard! It is through the Pardoner that Heywood directs his 
attack on the religious frauds of the mendicant friars. He re- 
presents him as exhibiting wine drunk at the wedding of Adam 
and Eve; ‘a box full of humble bees that stung Eve as she sat 
on her knees tasting the fruit to her forbidden ;’ a slipper of one 
of the Seven Sleepers; the Jaw-bone of All-Saints; a buttock- 
bone of the Holy Ghost, and ‘the great toe of the Trinity, 
on which the ’Poticary remarks : 


I pray you turn that relic about : 

Kither the Trinity had the gout, 

Or else, because it is three toes in one, 
God made it as much as three toes alone.! 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his ‘ Study of Sociology,’ refers to 
an illuminated missal in the possession of Mr. Huth, in which 
the Trinity is represented by three persons standing in one pair 
of boots. Heywood’s satire is justified by the disclosures made 
in his time in the Report of the Commissioners on the state of 
the monasteries, and by the currency of legends such as that 
gravely related of St. Clara de Monte Falconis : 


that after her death there was found in her gall a plain testimony of 
the Holy Trinity, consisting of three balls of equal figure, colour, and 
size, and of equal weight, one weighing the weight of two and also of 
three, yet all three weighing no more than one! 


But we pass beyond the assigned limits of our subject in 
referring to the Interludes, since these bridge the interval be- 
tween the Moral-play and the regular drama. The abstract 
characters of the former were slowly displaced by concrete figures 
from history, the portrayal of whose actions came so much 
nearer men’s ‘business and bosoms’ in those stirring times 
than any life of prophet, warrior, or king of a remote past 
and unsubstantial age, however crowded with supernatural 
detail. In addition to this, the institution fell into disrepute 
by reason of the indecency and buffoonery which were no longer 


? Dodsley, vol. i, p. 362, 
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in harmony with the improving taste of the people. So the 
religious drama passed from the hands of the guilds to those of 
the strolling player in town and country fairs, and the bans 
of the heralds to the ‘Walk up, walk up!’ of the puppet 
showman. 

Enough, however, has been said and cited to show that the 
Miracle Play has an interest not so much for the antiquarian as 
for the student of culture. Our knowledge of.the manifold 
causes which contributed to the moral development of England 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries would 
be very imperfect if we omitted the influence of this institution 
on a people among whom only portions of the Bible began to 
be circulated as late as the sixteenth century. It at least 
powerfully affected human conduct in supplying men with con- 
ceptions, rude and false though we now know them to have 
been, of a divine government of the world and a tribunal at 
which they would at the last be judged, but, at the same time, 
it did quite otherwise than contribute to the permanence of 
any one form of theology. In view of the political and personal 
causes which in England precipitated the Reformation, it is 
not. easy to apportion to the religious plays of that period their 
share in the dethronement of sacerdotalism, and in the substitu- 
tion of the authority of the Bible for that of the Church, which 
proved to be but an exchange of fetters; enough that they were 
on the liberal side, even when it seemed otherwise. For as the 
permanent’ in thought cannot be literalised and localised, the , 
representation of the Deity in a linen coat and gloves could 
only quicken the advance of conceptions which refuse to sur- 
round Him with the limitations of Personality. 





ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION, 


ComMoN sense, knowing nothing of fine distinctions, is wont to 
draw:a sharp line between the region of illusion and that of calm 
and accurate observation. To the sober, practical man all illusion 
savours, not only of intellectual weakness, but of mental aber- 
ration. . The term calls up in his mind an idea of ghost-seeing 
and other once respectable accomplishments, which have of 
late; in- spite of the popularity of spiritualistic séances, fallen 
into disrepute. The nineteenth century intelligence plumes 
itself on having got at the bottom of medieval visions and 
church-miracles; and when a man now hears of an illusion 
he naturally pictures to himself a poor half-witted creature that 
is imposed on by its own wild fancies. 

Scientific procedure must, however, recognise a field of illu- 
sion that extends into normal mental life, and which serves to 
connect this with the abnormal experience of the insane. Both 
illustrate the process of substituting imagination for percep- 
tion of fact; both are immediate and, for the time, seemingly 
irresistible forms of error. But they are pretty well marked off 
from one another in the main. Abnormal life may be described 
roughly as the region of hallucination, whereas in normal life 
hallucinations are very rare, as compared with illusions in the 
narrower sense. While hallucination means the total displace- 
ment of external fact by the fiction of the imagination, illusion, 
in this restricted sense, means merely a partial confusion of 
these two. Thus it is a hallucination when a man projects the 
image of his heated and disordered brain into the external 
world, and fancies he sees his dead child. It is an illusion 
when a timid person, walking in the dark, takes a stump of a 
tree for a human form. 

If we thus regard illusions as including all immediate in- 
stantaneous error not traceable to any process of conscious 
reasoning, we shall find that its field is exceedingly wide. 
For example, since memory is immediate non-reasoned know- 
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ledge, an erroneous recollection, when it is distinct and vivid, 
ought, we should say, rather be called an illusion than a fallacy, 

For the present, however, we are concerned with those errors 
which are commonly denoted by the term illusion; I mean 
those of sense. They are sometimes called deceptions of the 
senses; but this is a somewhat loose expression, suggesting that 
we.can be deceived as to sensation itself, though, as we shall 
see later on, this is only true in a very restricted meaning -of 
the phrase. To speak correctly, sense-illusions must be said to 
arise by a simulation of the form of just and accurate percep- 
tion. Accordingly, it will be better to. mark them off from illu- 
sions of memory as illusions of perception. : 

'- In order to investigate the nature of any kind of error, it is 
needful to understand the kind of knowledge it: imitates, and so 
we must begin our inquiry into the nature of illusions by. a. brief 
aceount of the process of accurate perception; and, in doing 
this, we shall proceed best by taking visual perception, that i is, 
the recognition of objects by the eye, as our type: : 

Confining ourselves for the present to the mental side of-the 
operation, we soon find that perception is not so simple a matter 
as it might at first seem to be. When a man ona hotday looks 
at a running stream and sees the delicious coolness, it is nat 
difficult to show that he is really performing an act of,mental 
synthesis, or imaginative construction. Tothe impression which 
his-eye now gives him he adds something which past experience 
has bequeathed to his mind. In perception, the material of 
sensation is acted on by the mind, which embodies in its-present 
attitude-all the results of its past growth. Let us look. at es 
process of synthesis a little more closely. | 

When a sensation arises in the mind, it may under par 
circumstances go unattended to. In that case theres no per- 
ception. The sensation floats in the dim outer regions of .con- 
sciousness, a vague feeling, the real nature and history. of which 
are unknown. This remark applies not only. to the undefined 
bodily sensations that are always oscillating about the threshold 
of obscure consciousness, but to the higher sensations connected 
with the special organs of perception. -The student in optics 
soon makes the startling discovery that his field of vision has-all 
through _his life been haunted with weird impressions. which 
have never troubled the serenity of his mind just -because they 
have never distinctly been attended to. . ban ites chee 
, The immediate result of this process of dicostion’ the: keen 
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glance of attention to a sensation is to give it greater force and 
distinctness. By attending to it we discriminate it from other 
feelings of the moment, and classify it with like sensations pre- 
viously received. Thus, if I receive a visual impression of the 
colour orange, the first consequence of attending to it is to mark 
it off from other colour-impressions, including those of red and 
yellow, and in recognising the peculiar quality of the impres- 
sion by applying to it the term ‘orange,’ I obviously connect it 
with other similar sensations called by the same name. 

When the sensation, or group of sensations, is thus defined 
and recognised, there follows the p .cess of interpretation, by 
which I mean the taking up of the impression as an element 
into what we call a perception or intuition of an object. With- 
out going into the philosophical question of what this power of 
synthesis exactly means, I may observe that by common consent 
it takes place to a large extent by help of.a reproduction 
of sensations of various kinds experienced in the past. That is 
to say, the details in this act of filling up are drawn from the 
store of mental recollections to which the growing mind is ever 
adding. Every element ofthe object that we thus construct in 
the act of perception, as, its actual size, distance, and so on, will 
be found to make itself known to us through this recalling of 
past experiences, such as those we have in handling the object, 
moving to and from it, &c. These past experiences include 
sensations of the eye itself. Thus in looking at the figure of 
an acquaintance from behind, my reproductive visual imagina- 
tion supplies a representation of the impressions I am wont to 
receive when the more interesting aspect of the object, the front 
view, is before me. | 

We may distinguish between different steps in the full act 
of visual recognition. [First of all comes the construction of a 
material object of a certain figure and size, and at a certain dis- 
tance; that is to say, the recognition of a tangible thing having 
certain simple space-properties, and occupying a certain position 
in space. This is the bare perception of an object, which always 
takes place even in the case of perfectly new objects, provided they 
are seen with any degree of distinctness. It is to be added that 
the reference of a sensation of light or colour to such an object 
involves the inclusion of a quality answering to the sensation, 
as brightness, blue colour, in the thing thus intuited. 

_ This part of the process of filling in, which is the most in- 
stantaneous, automatic, and unconscious, may be supposed to 
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answer to the most constant and therefore the most deeply 
organised connections of experience; for, speaking generally, we 
never have an impression of colour, except when there are cir- 
cumstances present which are fitted to yield us those simple 
muscular and tactual experiences through which the ideas of 
particular form, size, &c., are pretty certainly obtained. 

In the next step the connection is less deeply organised, and 
so we are able to some extent by reflection to recognize it as a 
kind of working up of the materials supplied us by past experience. 
This is illustrated in the recognition of an object as one of a par- 
ticular class,—as an orange, having certain special qualities, as 
a particular taste. 

A still less automatic step in the process of recognition, 
answering to a much smalier field of experience and so to a 
much less close organic connection, is that of identifying indi- 
vidual objects, as, Westminster Abbey, or our friend John Smith. 
Here the amount of reinstatement from the past is immeasur- 
ably increased, all our experience of the object leaving behind - 
more or less distinct associations in the mind. It is plain that 
here we reach the boundary line between what is known as per- 
ception, which is supposed to be common to all minds, and vari- 
able individual recollection. 

It may, of course, be said that in so far as in perception we 
take the reproduction of past experience to be something imme- 
diately supplied us by the present impression, all perception is 
illusory ; and this view has been skilfully propounded by certain 
writers, as M. Taine.' But to determine whether perception as 
a whole is a legitimate process is rather a philosophical than a 
scientific question, and therefore must be left aside here. It may 
be well howeverjust to observe that physical science is capable of 
demonstrating#to some extent that the act of perception is illu- — 
sory, more esjicially in its attributing such qualities as colour, 
taste, odour, &c., to material objects. By reducing all external 
changes to ‘modes of motion,’ Science tells us that differences 
in our sensation do not necessarily involve radical differences of 
quality in objects. Inasmuch, however, as a sensation of 
colour generally answers to a particular mode of physical action 
which produces (presumably) an exactly similar effect in other 
minds, this act of embodying a colour-quality in material 


1 He holds that instead of speaking of hallucination and illusions as 
false perceptions, we should call perception a true, that i ie verifiable hallucina- 
tion.— De I’ Intelligence, i. p. 408, 
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objects plainly answers to an objective fact, and so for all. prac- 
tical purposes may be regarded as correct.! 

For reasons of convenience, which will appear by-and-by, 
we may distinguish two stages in this act. of interpretation 
viewed as a whole. In the first, or passive stage, the impression 
recalls according to well-known laws of association the past expe- 
riences which serve as the materials to be filled in. Then follows 
the active stage, in which this reproduced set of sensations, com- 
bining as parts of a concrete mental image, is applied as a sort 
of mould or framework to the present impression. 

To complete this slight analysis of perception we must. look 
for a moment at its physical counterpart, that is to say, at the 
nervous actions which are supposed to accompany it. If per- 
ception takes place by the addition of remembered sensations 
to actual ones, images to impressions, on its physical side it 
may be described as a reinstatement in certain higher centres of 
those less energetic nervous actions which are supposed to 
underlie ideation, or the formation of mental images. The 
peculiarity of the case is that the ideational process in per- 
ception is so vivid as somewhat to approach in character to 
a present impression. We may, perhaps, describe this on the 
physical side by saying that there is an unusual degree of 
activity in the centre of ideation, owing to the fact of its 
being excited, though only indirectly, by a peripheral stimula- 
tion. To put it _ figuratively, we may suppose the tide of 
nervous energy to be specially high in the ideational centres 
during perception, because they are invaded by a strong peri- 
pheral stimulation through the channel of well-organised ner- 
vous connections. | 

I said there was reason for distinguishing between two 
stages of perception, the passive stage or preperception, and 
the active stage or perception proper. On the physical side this 
may possibly answer to the successive actions of the two cerebral 
hemispheres. According to Dr. J. Hughlings Jackson, there.is a 
preliminary subjective service of the mental image which takes 
place by help of the right half of the brain, a final objective 
service that is connected with the activity of the left. half. 

_ What has here been said about visual perception will apply, 


1 For a thorough discussion of this point see Helmholtz Populare Wissen- 


schaftliche Vortrage, Secoud Series, p. 53 et-seq. 
2 See his articles ‘On Affections of Speech from Diseases of the Brain,’ in. 


Brain, Nos. iii. and vii. 
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mutatis mutandis, to other kinds. Although the eye is the 
organ of perception par excellence, our other senses are also 
avenues by which we intuit and recognise objects. Thus touch, 
especially when it is finely developed as it is in the blind, gives 
an immediate knowledge of objects—a more immediate know- 
ledge, indeed, of their fundamental properties than sight. What 
makes the eye so vastly superior to the organ of touch as an in- 
strument of perception is first of all the range of its action, 
taking in simultaneously a large number of impressions from 
objects at a distance as well as near; and secondly, though this 
may seem paradoxical, the fact that it gives us so much in- 
directly, that is by way of association and suggestion. This is 
the interesting side of visual perception, that by he"» of sensa- 
tions of light and colour of various.qualities and intensities the 
eye is able to recognise at any instant the whole external world 
with its fundamental properties and relations. The ear comes 
next to the eye in this respect, but only after a long interval. It 
is plain, then, that in the study of illusion, when the indirectly- 
known elements are the thing to be considered, the eye, and after 
this the ear, will mostly engage our attention. 

Passing to our proper subject, we may define an illusion of 
the senses as the semblance of a perception of something present 
to the mind to which the external reality is found by subse- 
quent examination not accurately to correspond. Such an 
occurrence is, in most ordinary cases, due to a want of perfect 
agreement among our experiences. That is to say, the illusion 
arises from something more or less exceptional in the present 
case. And so we may roughly describe an illusion of the senses 
asa bringing out of a wrong interpretation. If, with Helmholtz, 
we call this activity a process of ‘unconscious inference,’ we may 
say that an illusion is a fallacy in the inferential part of the 
process of perception.' 

At the same time we must, as clearly as possible, mark off 
illusions of sense from fallacies of observation where the process 
of false conclusion is much more patent to view. That there is 
no sharp line of separation between them is shown by the fact 


1 This definition broadly covers all ordinary illusions, though it will be 
seen that these sometimes involve as well defects in the preliminary stages 
of attention to and classification of a present sensation. The grosser degrees 
of illusion arising in pathological conditions, or states approaching these wit] | 
be found to involve another penne. 
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that such fallacies are often produced by a process of reasoning 
which does not make itself distinctly known to consciousness. 

I have already remarked that in our ordinary accurate per- 
ceptions of objects some p.rts of the. process are more instan- 
taneous, automatic, arid irresistible than others. This idea of 
irresistibility may conveniently be used asa principle for classi- 
fying illusions. First of all, we may mark off a certain large 
group of these errors as Necessary Illusions. In relation to 
these the mind is comparatively passive, the erroneous inter- 
pretation being altogether due to some form of suggestion in 
the actual impression of the moment. 

Besides these necessary illusions there are others ere in 
contradistinction-may be styled Contingent, or Arbitrary Illu- 
sions. Here the mind behaves more independently, the er- 
roneous interpretation being no longer altogether due to the 
form of suggestion, but involving a conscious play of will, or the 
action of a special imaginative predisposition. 

I may perhaps illustrate these classes of sense illusion by the 
simile of an interpreter poring over an old manuscript. The 
necessary illusion would be due to some peculiarity in the MS., 
the arbitrary illusion to some caprice in the mode of viewing a 
passage, or to the effect of some pre-existing bias, 


A. NECESSARY ILLUSIONS. 


Under this head a distinction is to be made in the character 
of the illusion according to its exact source, which may be some- 
thing exceptional in the organism as well as something unusual 
in the environment. Our impressions are habitually and in- 
stinctively interpreted as answering to external causes, and 
varying precisely as these vary. But in truth they are the 
result of two factors, an external and an organic. In a usual 
way the latter is a constant, and so is left out of account. But 
it occasionally fails to answer perfectly to the external factor. 
In this case, we can no longer say that a given feeling repre- 
-gsents the same mode of external cause. And hence illusion 
arises by overlooking the exceptional organic circumstance, or 
temporary condition. 

This class of illusions includes the disturbances of percep- 
tional judgment due to such causes as fluctuations in the degree 
of sensibility, the occasional intrusion into consciousness of 
sensations usually unatteuded to, the confusion. of rapidly suc- 
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_ceeding sensations one with another (as effected by the thauma- 
trope), and the production of sensation by a ‘subjective stimu- 
lation’ of the nerve. I cannot enter into them here, but must 
refer the reader to physiological works, especially treatises on 
physiological optics. : 

Passing to those illusions which involve something excep- 
tional in the external circumstances of the moment, we may best 
begin with the simplest elements in perception, the recognition 
of direction, &c. And we will first touch on those illusions 
which depend on some present displacement of the organ by 
external force. For example, an illusory sense of direction 
arises by the simple action of closing one eye, say the left, and 
pressing the other eyeball a little outwards, that is to the right, 
with one of the fingers. The result of this movement is to shift 
the retinal picture to new nervous elements further to the right. 
Now, under ordinary circumstances, such a shifting, when 
not due to a consciously executed movement of the eye itself, 
is immediately interpreted as a movement of the correspond- 
ing objects to the left. And this rule is applied to the excep- 
tional case now spoken of. ‘That is to say, since the movement 
of the eyeball in this instance is not produced in the ordinary 
way by the activity of the ocular muscle, which makes itself 
known by certain feelings of movement, it is disregarded alto- 
gether, and the direction of the objects is judged as though the 
eye were stationary. : 

Again, the perception of the unity of an object is liable to 
be falsified by the introduction of exceptional circumstances into 
the sense organ. This is illustrated in the experiment of cross- 
ing two fingers, say the third and fourth, and placing a marble, 
or other small round object, between them. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the two lateral surfaces (that is the outer sur- 
faces of the two fingers) now pressed by the marble, can only be 
acted on simultaneously by two objects having convex surfaces. 
Consequently, we cannot help feeling the presence-of two objects 
in this exceptional instance. 

Passing now to those cases where the exceptional external 
cireumstance is altogether exterior to the organ, we find a 
familiar example in the illusions connected with the action of 
well-known physical forces—as the refraction of light, and the 
reflection of light and sound. A stick half-immersed in water 
always looks broken, however well we may know that the ap- 
pearance is due to the bending of the rays of light. Similarly, 
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an echo always sounds as though it comes from some object in 
the direction in which the air-waves finally travel to the ear, 
though we are perfectly sure that these undulations have taken 
@ circuitous course. 

Closely connected with these illusions of direction of resting 
objects are those we are apt to fall into respecting the move- 
ment of objects. What looks like the movement of something 
across the field of vision is made known to us either by the 
feeling of the ocular muscles, if the eye follows the object, or 
through the sequence of locally distinct retinal impressions if 
the eye is stationary. Now either of these effects may result, 
not only from the actual movement of the object in that direc- 
tion, but from our own movement in an opposite direction ; or, 
again, from our both moving in the first direction, the object 
more rapidly than ourselves, or, finally, from our both moving 
in an opposite direction to this, ourselves more rapidly than 
the object. There is thus always a variety of conceivable ex- 
planations, and the action of past experience and association 
shows itself very plainly in the determination of the direction 
of interpretation. It is our instinctive tendency to take ap- 
parent movement for real movement, except when the fact of 
our own movement is clearly present to consciousness, as when 
we-are walking, or when We are sitting behind a horse whose 
movement we see. But when the sense of our own movement 
is apt to be lost, as in sitting in a railway carriage, we naturally 
drift- into the illusion that objects are moving when they are 
perfectly still, or that their rate of movement is much less than 
it really is.! : : 

‘As with the perception of direction so with that of distance, 
illusion may arise: from any very exceptional external circum- 
stances. - Thus it is well known that. clearness of impression~is 
one.mark by which we judge of the distance of an object, and 
consequently its real magnitude.. Hence, when in the clear at- 
mosphere of Switzerland the visual impressions are much more 
distinct than under usual circumstances, the inexperienced 
tourist. easily falls into the error of taking the mountains to be 
much nearer than they are, and so loses the sense of their great 
altitude. - Similarly to the ear, sounding objects appear nearer 
than they are when, owing to some exceptional state of the 


1 Similar uncertainties arise with respect to the relative movement of two 
objects, the eye being supposed to-be-fixed-in space. | 
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atmosphere, as a high wind, the sounds are more distinct and 
loud than usual. An exactly opposite effect results when in a 
dense fog, common objects, as sheep, appear grotesquely magnified, 
owing to their seeming to be further off than they really are. 

Again, the perception of the unity of objects may be con- 
fused by the introduction of exceptional circumstances in the 
environment. ‘Thus in looking through a stereoscope we cannot 
help ‘intuiting’ a single solid object, even when we know that 
what is really before the eyes is two flat photographic pictures. 
It is now well known that this sense of unity and solidity is due 
to the fact that the stereoscopic effect exactly answers to that 
of a real body projecting slightly dissimilar pictures on the two 
retinas. Here again the exceptional case is intuitively inter- 
preted by the rule, the fact of the unusual arrangement of ex- 
ternal circumstances, due to the introduction of the stereoscopic 
apparatus, being for the instant overlooked. 

It follows that we may fall into illusion respecting the pre- 
sence of any objective property when there are all the usual 
signs of its existence. ‘Thus a well-executed drawing, by means 
of its faithful reproduction of outline and gradations of light 
and shade, can awaken in the mind a vivid sense of properties, 
such as resistance and solidity, which are known to involve 
tactual and motor experiences. Indeed it may be said that there 
is an organised tendency to translate visual impressions of line 
and light and shade into solid shapes. Hence the common 
illusions that we fall into whenever a flat design, as that of a 
wall-paper or a dress, answers to relations of solid form. The 
light stripes of a decorative design seem to stand out from their 
darker ground, and a similar illusion of relief occurs in looking 
at light flowers on a dark wall-paper. | 

_ Even the attribution of a particular quality of colour to an 
object by the eye is sometimes altogether illusory, as in the 
well-known experiment of looking at a landscape through a 
piece_of yellow glass. The instinctive tendency to refer the 
visual sensation to the object perceived here asserts its force, so 
that though we know the glowing sunny warmth with which 
the scene seems to-be suffused comes from the absorbing action 
of the glass, we cannot: help taking-the- scene to be warmly 
lit up. That we should here fall into an illusion that contra- 
dicts our every-day perception. of nature, can only be explained 
by the fact. that we so easily overlook ‘the existence of the co- 
loured glass when we. look through it. 
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If, however, the presence of a coloured medium is distinctly 
present to the mind, we easily learn to see one coloured surface 
correctly through a recognised medium. Thus we see the re- 
flected images of the wall, &c., of a room, in a bright mahogany 
table, not suffused with a reddish yellow tint, but in their ordi- 
nary colour. In this case we abstract from the coloured medium, 
disregarding its effect; and this habit may in its turn ovca- 
sionally lead to illusion. This is illustrated in the curious 
optical phenomena known as colour contrast. In many of 
these cases the appearance of the contrasting colour is due to a 
temporary modification of the nervous substance. Yet it is 
found that this does not wholly account for the phenomena. 
For example, Meyer made the following experiment. He 
covered a piece of green paper by a sheet of thin transparent 
white paper. The colour of this double surface was of course 
greenish. He then introduced a scrap of grey paper between 
the two sheets, and found that instead of looking whitish as it 
really was, it looked rose-red. Whatever the colour of the 
under sheet the grey scrap took the complementary hue. If, 
however, the piece of grey paper is put outside the thin sheet, 
it looks grey; and what is most odd is, that when a second 
piece is put outside, the scrap inside no longer wears the com- 
plementary hue. 

There is here evidently something more than a change of 
organic conditions: there is an action of experience and sug- 
gestion. ‘The reason of our seeing the scrap rose-red in one 
ease and neutral grey in another is that in the first instance we 
infer that we are looking at it through a greenish veil (which 
is of course a part of the illusion), for rose-red seen through a 
greenish medium would as a matter of fact be light-grey as this 
scrap is. Assuming an organic disposition to see the comple- 
mentary hue, imagination, led by experience, determines in these 
eases whether it shall be seen or not. 

More complex and circumscribed associations take part in 
those illusions into which we occasionally fall respecting the 
special form and structure of objects. The best known illus- 
tration of this is the apparent transformation of the concave 
cast of a medal (the reverse) into a convex relief (the obverse). 
If, says Helmholtz,' a cast of a medal be made, and this be il- 
luminated by a light falling obliquely so as to produce strong 
shadows, and if we regard this with one eye, we easily fall into 


1 Physiologischo. Optih, p. 627. 
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the illusion that it is the original raised design, illuminated 
from the opposite side. This illusion is all the more irresistible 
if the design is that of a human head or figure, or any animal 
form, or leaves. We are rendered much more familiar, both by | 
nature and by art, with raised (cameo) design than with depressed 
design (imtaglio), and we instinctively interpret the less fa- 
miliar form by the more familiar. 
Another illustration of this kind of illusion recently occurred 
in my own experience. Nearly opposite to my window came a 
narrow space between two detached houses. This was of course 
darker than the front of the houses, and the receding parallel 
| lines of the bricks appeared to cross this narrow vertical shaft 
obliquely. I could never look at this without seeing it as a 
convex column, round which the parallel lines wound obliquely. 
Others saw it as I did, though not always with the same over- . 
powering effect. I ean only account for this illusion by help of 
the general tendency of the eye to solidify impressions drawn 
from the flat, together with the effect of special types of ex- 
perience, more particularly the perception of cylindrical forms 
in trees, pillars, &c. 
A somewhat ‘similar illustration of the action of special types 
of experience on the perception of individual form may be found 
in the region of hearing. The powerful disposition to take the 
finely graduated cadences of sound produced by the wind for the 
utterances of a human voice, is simply due to the fact that this 
particular form and arrangement of sound has deeply impressed 
itself on our minds, in connection with numberless utterances 
of human feeling. , 
As a last illustration of comparatively necessary illusions, I 
may take the well-known errors into which we fall in recog- 
nising objects. The clear recognition of an object as one of a 
particular class obviously rests on a perception and identification 
of a number of distinct properties, as form, size, &c. Con- 
sequently any error of recognition must, we suppose, rest on a 
certain amount of accidental resemblance between the present 
object and the class of objects to which it is referred. It is 
obvious, moreover, that such error will be much easier in those 
cases in which the present object is very imperfectly or indis 
: tinctly perceived. I need hardly refer to the grotesque illu- _— 
] sions into which we often fall with respect to distant objects. 
One thing to be noted in reference to all the illusions just 
described is that they take the direction of our most frequent 
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and impressive experiences.. That is to say, we naturally in- 
cline to interpret apparently unfamiliar objects by objects which 
are most familiar and of greatest interest to us. This is illus- 
trated in a very striking manner in our tendency to embody ‘the 
human face or figure in rocks, trunks of trees, and so on. 

Another thing to be noted with respect to these illusions is 
the way in which the reproductive imagination interferes with 
the direct effect of sensory stimulation, In cases in which the 
actual impression is very indistinct and incomplete this action 
of the imagination amounts simply to a filling-in of appar- 
ently complementary sensations, such as we have seen to take 
place in the correct perception of objects. In other cases, how- 
ever, in which the actual impression is full and clear, this action 
of the imagination looks like a distinct displacement of a sen- 
sation by a mental image. ‘This happens even in such illusions 
as that of the stage, for there is actually present to the eye in 
the rude divisions of the scenery that which is fitted to unde-— 
ceive us as to the real character of the scene. Still more striking 
is this apparent displacement in the illusions of colour contrast 
mentioned above. Here it looks as if a sensation of colour were 
really obliterated by a vivid image of another colour. 

This range of imaginative influence in apparently modify- 
ing the character of a present sensation, can only be understood 
by help of the truth, emphasized by Helmholtz, that, in a 
general way, we do not attend to our sensations except as signs 
of external objects and qualities, And we are often slightly at 
fault as to the exact quality of a sensation, when the whole 
circumstances of the case strongly suggest a rather different 
quality from that actually present. Thus, in the ordinary re- 
cognition of objects, we often overlook the changes of colour 
dué to atmospheric effect. We say the slope of a distant hill 
is green, because we know it is grassy; though, if we tried to 
reproduce the exact optical effect in a water-colour sketch, we 
should “find out that it is rather grey than green.’ Similarly 
we are apt’to overlook the changes of colour in objects due to 
thé mode of illumination; and even the changes in the re- 
flected mua of objects i in coloured surfaces, as polished tables, 


1:9: some. extent: this applies to the changes of apparent magnitude due 
“altered position, ‘Thus we do not attend to the reduction of the height of 
small object which we are wont to handle when it is placed far below the 
level of ‘the eye. And hence the error people make i in judging of the ee in 
the-wall or skirting-which a-hat will reach. i” , 
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&e. In the case of seemingly familiar objects, strongly sugges- 
tive of certain external arrangements, we cannot isolate the 
present sensation and distinctly attend to its intrinsic quality. 
Thus, in the experiment of Meyer, we cannot help seeing the 
grey scrap covered by the greenish veil. Could we attend to 
the actual sensation, by looking at the scrap through a narrow 
tube, we should, of course, at once recognise the illusion. 

In these cases, then, we may say that the first step in per- 
ception—the distinct isolation of the present impression by an 
act of attention and the classification of it with its like—is not 
properly taken. Other impressions of the moment chain the 
mind, producing a powerful assurance of the presence of a‘cer- 
tain object, or of a certain arrangement of objeets, and this parti- 
cular sensation wants its proper manipulation at the hands ‘of 
attention. 

These remarks at once point out the limits of these illusions. 
In normal circumstances, an act of imagination, however vivid, 
cannot create the semblance of a sensation which is altogether 
absent ; it can only slightly modify the actual impression by 
interfering with that process of comparison and classification 
which enters into all definite determination of sensational 
_ quality. 
| B. CONTINGENT ILLUSIONS. 


We may now pass to the second large group of illusions, 
which I have called contingent. These depend not. altogether 
on the powerful suggestions of the present impression, but in- 
volve the play of something more or less capricious or subjec- 
tive in the percipient mind. ) 

The simplest illustration of this concurrence of a subjective 
factor-is to be seen in the effects of selective attention. . It has 
already been pointed out how inattention co-operates in pro- 
ducing illusion. We have now to see how a positive act of 
attention may contribute to the.same result. I have observed 
that-an act of attention is capable of greatly intensifying a 
present sensation. . In this way, it may occasionally become 
the first. step in a process of illusion, 

A good illustration of this effect. is to be met with in the 
lower: region. of perception, namely, the recognition by means 
of feelings coming from the skin, together with those accom- 
panying the exertion of muscular activity, and the .varymg 
tension of the muscles, of the. position of our body and limbs, 
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and of the various pressures to which the surface of the body 
is from time to time exposed. It is a well-known fact that a 
powerful act of attention can at any time make us keenly alive 
to any one of the numerous sensations, coming from various parts 
of the body, which in an ordinary way hardly rise above the level 
of consciousness. . And the prolonged direction of attention can 
immensely increase the intensity of such feelings. Owing to 
this power, we can often at will produce an illusion. Thus, 
when lying in bed, I can, by summoning up vivid sensations of 
pressure, and of muscular tension in particular parts of my legs, 
make myself believe, for the moment, that my lower limbs are 
arranged quite otherwise than they really are. Similarly, we 
can at will so exaggerate the fugitive and actual sensations of 
the moment, due, perhaps, to temporary variations of tension 
in the skin, as to fall into absurd illusions as to what is 
actually taking place on the bodily surface. 

Attention has less range of intensifying effect in relation to 
the sensations of the eye and the ear; and here we do not find 
any gross illusions answering to those of touch and the muscular 
sense. So far as any optical illusion depends on attending to 
some one element of a compound impression, it does, of course, 
rest with us as to whether it shall arise or not. 

Selective attention most commonly co-operates in pro- 
ducing illusion in the higher senses by directing itself to some 
one interpretation of a given impression. In the first group 
of illusions, the interpretation is always supposed to be wholly 
determined by something in the impressions. We now come to 
cases in which the form of the preperception or mental mould 
is to some extent determined by the interpreting mind. This 
may happen either through the play of an arbitrary wish of the 
moment, or through some fixed and overpowering predisposi- 
tion. - Let us first look at the part taken by a free, voluntary 
attention. — 

It sometimes happens that experience and suggestion offer 
an uncertain sound; the present sense-signs are ambiguous. 
Here we obviously have a choice of interpretation. And it is 
found in these cases that. within certain limits we can make 
ourselves see what we determine to see. 

The eye’s interpretation of movement, already referred to, 
obviously offers a wide field for this play of selective imagina- 
tion. When looking out of the window of a railway carriage, 
I can at will present to my mind the trees and telegraph posts 
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as moving objects. Sometimes the true interpretation is so 
uncertain that the least disposition to think of the phenomenon 
in one way determines the result. This is illustrated in a 
curious observation of Sinsteden. One evening on approaching 
a windmill obliquely from one side, which he saw only as a 
dark silhouette against a bright sky, he noticed that the sails 
appeared to go, now in one direction, now in another, according 
as he imagined himself looking at the front or at the back of 
the windmill.’ 

In the interpretation of geometrical drawings, as those of 
crystals, there is often a possibility of regarding any particular 
line as advancing or receding. And it is found that when we 
vividly imagine that the drawing is that of a convex or concave 
surface, we see it to be so, with all the force of complete per- 
ception. The least disposition to see it in the other way will 
suffice to reverse the interpretation. Thus, if the reader will 
draw a square within a second square, and join their correspond- 
ing angles, he can easily see at will something answering to a 
truncated pyramid, or to the interior of a tub. 

Many of my readers, probably, share in my power of 
variously interpreting the relative position of bands or stripes 
on fabrics, as wall-papers, according to wish. I find that I can 
see now this stripe or set of stripes as in relief on the others as 
a ground, now these others as advancing out of the first as 
ground. The difficulty of selecting either interpretation at will 
becomes greater of course in the case of patterns much brighter 
than the ground, and especially of such as represent known 
objects, as flowers. Yet even here a strong effort of imagina- 
tion will often suffice to bring about an inversion of the first 
appearance. | 

These examples show what force belongs to a vivid pre- 
conception, if this happens to fit the impression of the 
moment, that is to say, if the interpretative image is one 
of the possible suggestions or the impression. Imagination 
takes a greater scope in those cases where the impression is 
very indefinite in character, easily allowing of a wide range of 
imaginative interpretation. This is illustrated in the well-known 
pastime of seing pictures in the fire, &e. The many indefinite 
shapes of the glowing mass of coals offer an excellent field for 
creative fancy, and a person of lively imagination will discover 
endless forms in what to an unimaginative eye is a formless waste. 


1 Quoted by Helmholtz, op, cit. p. 626, 
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Johannes Miiller relates that, when a child, he used to spend 
hours in discovering the outlines of forms in the partly blackened 
and: cracked stucco of the house that'stood opposite to his own.! 
Here again, while experience and association are not wholly 
absent; but place certain limits.on this process of castle-build- 
ing, the spontaneous activity of the percipient mind is the 
great determining force. 

“So much as to the influence of a perfectly unfettered volun- 
tary attention on the determination of the stage of prepercep- 
tion, and. through this of the resulting interpretation. Let us 
now pass to cases in which this direction of preperception 
follows not the caprice of the moment, but the leading of some 
powerful mental predisposition in the interpreter’s mind. In 
these cases attention is no longer free but fettered, only it is 
now-fettered rather from within than from without; that is, the 
dominating preperception is much more the result of an inde- 
pendent bent of the imagination than of some suggestion forced 
on the mind by the impression. 

There are two or three ways in which this may happen. 
First of all the predisposition may take the form ‘of a definite 
expectation. - The stage of preperception here assumes the aspect 
of what ‘has been well called expectant attention; that is to 
say, the attention is controlled by a definite expectation of a 
eertain event, and so focussed as to direct itself only to such 
parts or aspects of an impression as correspond with this expec- 
tation. It does not matter how the expectation arises. I may 
be-told that something is going to occur, or the preceding or 
attending circumstances of the situation may lead me to believe 
that it will occur, or the expectation may be only an inexplic- 
able strong presentiment, 

. Illustrations of this effect in producing illusion will easily 
oveur to the reader. If I ain expecting a friend by train I very 
easily: fall into the error of false identification ; a very slight 
amount of resemblance in a present object. suffices to produce 
the-illusion that answers to the object of my expectation. The 
illusions into which people fall at dark spiritualistic séances 
illustrate the same principle. The intensity of the expectation 
excludes calm attention to what really happens, and the slightest 
impressions which answer to signs of the object anticipated are 
instantly seized by the mind and worked up into illusory per- 


ceptions. 


1 Ueber die phantastischen- Gesichtserscheinungen, p. 45. 
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It is to be noted that even when the impression-.cannot. be 
made to tally exactly with the expectation, the force of the latter 
often effects a grotesque confusion of the perception. If, for 
example, a man goes into a familiar room in the dark in order 
to fetch something, and for a moment forgets the particular door 
by which he has entered, his definite expectation of finding 
things in a certain order will blend with the actual order of 
impressions experienced, producing for the moment a most 
comical illusion as to the real state of things present to him. 

When the degree of expectation is unusually great, it may 
suffice to produce something like the counterfeit of a real sensa- 
tion. Thus, if I am watching a train off and know from all the 
signs that it is just about to start, I easily delude myself into 
the conviction that it has begun to start, when it is really still.! 
How nearly vivid expectation comes to actual sensation is seen 
in such common experiences as that the sight of food makes the 
mouth of a hungry man water, the appearance of a surgical -in- 
strument produces a nascent sensation of pain, a threatening 
movement giving a vivid anticipation of tickling begets a feeling 
which closely approximates to the result of actual tickling. 

One or two very striking instances of such imagined sensa- 
tions are given by Dr. Carpenter.? Here is one. An officer who 
superintended the exhuming of a coffin, owing to a suspicion of 
crime, declared that he already experienced the odour of decom- 
position, though it was afterwards found that the coffin was 
empty! It isof course often difficult to say how far elements of 
actual sensation co-operate in the production of the illusions. 
Thus, in the case just mentioned, the odour of the earth may 
have been the starting-point in the illusion; but in many cases 
there seems with very imaginative people to be something 
like a creation of a nascent stage of sensation. Thus, a mother 
thinking of her sick child in an adjoining room, and keenly on 
the alert for its voice, will now and again fancy she really hears 
it when others hear nothing at_all. 

It is plain that in these cases illusion approaches to halluci- 
nation, Imagination, instead of waiting on sensation, usurps 
its place and wears its apparel. Such a ‘subjective’ sensation 
produced. by a powerful expectation may be regarded as an 
illusion in so far as it depends on some suggestion of the present 


1 This kind of illusion is probably facilitated by the fact that the eye is 
often performing slight movements without any clear consciousness of them. 
? Mental Physiology, 4th edition, p. 158. 
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external circumstances; on fhe other hand it is a hallucination 
in so far as it is the production of the semblance of an external 
_ impression without any external agency. 

In this class of illusions of expectancy the immediately pre- 
sent environment still plays a part, though a much less direct 
part, than that considered under the first large group of illu- 
sions. Let us now pass to a second mode of illusory expectation, 
where imagination is still more detached from the present sur- 
roundings, and gains greater ascendancy over the actual im- 
pression. 

In persons of vivid imagination there may arise in a num- 
ber of ways a disposition more or less permanent to project a 
certain class of mental images outwards, if there is any appro- 
priate external impression present. Such predispositions in 
their weaker forms answer to most: impressive past experiences 
and persistent recollections, or to general habits of thought. 
These forces sometimes assume greater intensity when the mind 
has recently been occupied either in actual perception or in vivid 
imagination with a certain group of objects or events. In such 
a case a small amount of the appropriate impression suffices for 
the production of illusion. One may say that the stage of pre- 
perception is here already performed before the arrival of the 
impression, and requires but a small addition of external stimu- 
lation to pass into the full semblance of perception. Dr. Tuke 
tells us that a lady, whose imagination had been dwelling on 
the subject of drinking fountains, ‘thought she saw in a road a 
newly-erected fountain, and even distinguished an inscription 
upon it, namely: “If any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink.” She afterwards found that what she had actually 
seen was only a few scattered stones.’ } 

In proportion as the pre-existing imaginative tendency be- 
comes more powerful the amount of actual impression necessary 
to transform the latent image into an illusory perception 
becomes less; and, what is more important, this realising of 
internal images involves more and more of a displacement 
of the actual impression of the moment. A man whose mind 
is strongly possessed by one group of images, which by frequent 
repetition has grown preternaturally vivid, will tend to project 
these outwards in almost complete disregard of the actual ex- 
ternal circumstances. ‘This state of things is most completely 


1 Mentioned by Dr. Carpenter (Mental Physiology, p. 207) where other 
curious examples are to be found. ~ 
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illustrated in many of the grosser illusions of the insane. Thus, 
when a patient takes any small object, as pebbles, for gold and 
silver under the influence of the dominant idea of being a) 
millionaire, it is obvious that external suggestion has’ very 
little to do with the self-deception. 

From this point to the other point where no external stimu- 
lus is needed to call forth the counterfeit perception the in- 
terval is but small. And here, it is plain, illusion shades off into 
pure hallucination. In normal life the stage of complete hallu- 
cination is hardly ever reached except when sleep is approach- 
ing, or when in some other way the corrective influence of 
actual external circumstances is withdrawn (as in remaining 
long in the darkness or solitude). Nevertheless, in the case of 
very vivid imaginations there is occasionally an approach to it. 
Thus M. Taine vouches for the assertion that ‘one of the most 
exact and lucid of modern novelists,’ when working out in his 
imagination the poisoning of one of his fictitious characters, had 
so vivid a gustatory sensation of arsenic that he was attacked by 
a violent fit of indigestion.! 

Complete hallucination, as it shows itself in the insane, is 
marked by the force of resistance to the actual impressions of 
the moment. Not that the external objects are not seen, but 
only that the images are projected in spite of these. Thus, 
Wundt tells us of a demented workman who saw logs of wood on 
every hand, though at the same time he saw the actual objects 
before his eye. In fact, he saw the imaginary logs in front of 
the actual objects.? 

There is one other way in which the grosser illusions of 
healthy life may shade off into the hallucinations of disease. It 
is known that all strong emotional excitement gives unusual 
vividness and persistence to the mental images associated with 
jit... Thus, when terror takes hold of the mind, there is a power- 
ful predisposition to see terrible forms in objects that are in 
reality quite harmless. Similarly, when all the mysterious sur- 
roundings of a spiritualist séance fill the incautious mind with 
the pleasing agitation of awe and incipient fear, the disposition 
to see wonders easily manifests itself. This tendency shows it- 
self in a more exaggerated form in the gross illusions of the 
1 Op. cit. i, p. 94. 

2 Physiologische Psychologie, p. 652. In auditory hallucination, as when a 


patient takes his.images of words in silent reading to be external voices, the 
rejection of external fact is, of course, less violent. 
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insane, in whom strong emotional excitement is frequently the 
starting-point of the self-deception. If the pitch of excitement 
is increased, pure hallucination may arise, as seems to be some- 
times the case with excitable and imaginative children during 
their severer paroxysms of terror. 

And now let us glance back to see the oa we have 
traversed. We set out with an account of perfectly normal 
perception, and found, even here, something approaching the 
character of an ingredient of illusion. Into our coolest percep- 
tions there enters an element of imagination which so blends 
with that of the sensation as to appear a part of what is directly 
presented to the mind. And on the physical side this result is 
hypothetically explained by a partial approximation of the 
ideational stage of the nervous process to the sensational, in 
consequence of the close organisation of the two as parts of one 
complex nervous action. 

Illusion, as commonly understood, begins when the element 
of imagination no longer answers to a present reality; for here 
the contrast between the immediate irresistible assurance of a 
present reality. and the subsequent discovery of no reality 
staggers us and brings home to us the actual nature of the 
quasi-intuition. In its lowest stages illusion closely counter- 
feits correct perception, in the balance of the direct element of 
sensation and the indirect element of reproduction or imagina- 
tion. The degree of illusion increases in proportion as the 
imaginative element increases in force relatively to the present 
impression.; till at last, completely swamping this element, it 
shows itself as a purely creative process, or a hallucination. On 
the physical side, this means that, owing to an increase in the 
excitability of the higher centres, the ideational stage of the 
nervous processes acquires more and more independent energy, 
till at length it is able to dispense altogether with the initial 
sensational stage, having this as its. consequent only, and not 
as its antecedent. 

While we may thus trace the progress of illusion ‘iris 
hallucination by means of the gradual increase in force and 
_extent of the imaginative, or indirect, as opposed to the sensu- 
ous, or direct, element in perception, we must not forget that 
hallucination has another starting-point in the working of'the 
apparatus of sensation. I refer to those ‘ subjective sensations’ 
which occasionally result from modes of stimulation not 
occasioned by external agencies, and which. are frequently 
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known under the name of spectra, whether visual or auditory. 
These may result from actions set up either in the peripheral 
or in the central regions of the apparatus of sensation. 

These subjective sensations are allied to illusions in more 
ways than one. First of all they arise from some action in the 
sensory apparatus like genuine sensations, and may be due to 
processes going on at the periphery of the nerve, and even in 

the organ of sense external to this (e.g. stimulation of the retina 
_ by increased pressure of the contents of the eyeball).! 

Again, in a general way, these subjective sensations are 
closely associated with external stimulation, being what are 
called ‘ after-sensations,’ that is sensations arising from changes 
in the nerve due to a preceding external stimulation. This re- 
mark applies to most of the phenomena of ocular spectra, which 
commonly arise after external stimulation under the form of 
‘after-images’ (Nachbilder).? : 

On the other hand, subjective sensations are clearly halluci- 
nations, so far as they involve a reference to some external cause, 
and, as already remarked, we do instinctively tend to project 
these sensations outwards just like those produced by external 
agencies. 

In a general way, subjective sensations are too vaguely de- 
fined and too fugitive to allow of a full development of the 
form of perception. It is only when they are consciously cul- 
tivated and reinforced by attention, as in the cases of Goethe and 
Johannes Miiller, that they appear to swell into something like 
perceptions of definite forms. The step from subject-sensation 
to complete hallucination is seen in those after-sensations (if 
such we are to call them) which recur when the eye has been 
engaged for some time with one kind of object. Microscopists 
frequently have very distinct recurring images of preparations 
which they have been long contemplating—images which, for 
the moment, have all the vividness and completeness of the 
actual perceptions themselves.* 

1 Hence they are clearly marked off from those counterfeits of objective 
sensation, already referred to, which are due in the first instance to processes 
going on in the higher centres of ideation. They are all alike subjective, but 
the latter are so in a peculiar sense. 

2 It may be added that subjective sensations sometimes arise as to the con- 
comitants of the direct results of external stimulation. Thus, the sight of a 
large brilliantly white surface, as glittering snow, is known to excite a sensa- 
tion of tickling in the nose in certain persons. Such feelings are called by 


the Germans concomitant sensations (Mitempfindungen). 
3 See G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind, Third Series, vol. ii. p. 299, 
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Again, these after-sensations may become the basis of an 
imaginative construction, and so grow into a complete halluci- 
nation. Thus Lazarus relates that, on one occasion in Switzer- 
land, after gazing for some time on a chain of snow-peaks, he 
saw an apparition of an absent friend, looking like a corpse— 
this phantom being really the product of an image of recollection 
which somehow managed to combine itself with the after-image 
left by the impression of the snow-surface.! 

I have already hinted that these fugitive subjective sensa- 
tions of sight and hearing easily grow into full hallucinations, 
that is, sham perceptions of objects, when an unusual degree of 
attention is directed to them. And much the same remark 
applies to those vague bodily (tactual and motor) feelings, 
which play about the threshold of sub-consciousness. Usually 
‘unattended to, these feelings scarcely have any existence for us 
éill an act of attention singles them out and intensifies them ; 
and in this way it is very easy to raise them into the rank of 
objectively-caused sensations, attributing them to quite dispro- © 
portionate causes. 

Thus, in different ways, the illusions of normal life lead up 
to the hallucinations of abnormal life. From the two poles of 
the higher centres of attention and imagination on the one side, 
and the lower regions of nervous action involved in sensation on 
the other side, come forces which may easily prove the starting- 
point of hallucination. How far any species of complete hallu- 
cination—that is to say, the internal creation of a perception of 
an object—is due to the one set of causes or to the other, & is 
of course difficult to say. It is highly probable, to say the least 
of it, that in the very rare cases of visual hallucination where 
concrete visious appear to persons in health and free from power- 
ful imaginative predisposition to hallucination, the action of the 
lower centres (sensorvwm), if not of some outlying region of the 
optic nerve, is mainly answerable. On the other hand, it is 
fairly certain that many of the hallucinations of the insane 
spring, in the first instance, from cerebral derangement, from 
some abnormal activity of the higher centres of ideation. : 

Thus closely is abnormal. life attached to normal. There 


who also gives some curious examples of recurring sensations of sound and 
smell. Strong emotional excitement at the time of the actual sensation may 
sometimes account for its recurrence, as we see in the auditory hallucinations 
- of murderers—e.g., Hetty, in Adam Bede. 

* Quoted by Taine, op. cit., i. p. 122 et seq. . 
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seems to be no sudden break between our most sober everyday 
recognitions of familiar objects and the wildest hallucinations of 
the demented. As we pass from the former to the latter, we 
find that no new elements are added, but that the old elements 
reappear in different proportions.' 

Does this way of putting the subject seem alarming? Is it 
an appalling thought that our normal mental life thus graduates 
away into abnormal? A moment’s reflection will show that 
the case is not so bad as it seems. It is well to remind our- 
selves that the brain is a delicately adjusted organ, which very 
easily gets disturbed, and that the best of us are liable to become 
the victims of absurd hallucination if we habitually allow our 
imaginations to be overheated, whether by furious passion or 
- by excessive indulgence in the pleasures of day-dreaming, or 
in the intoxicating mysteries of spiritualistic séances. But if 
we take care to keep our heads cool and avoid unhealthy degrees 
of mental excitement, we need not be very anxious on the ground 
of our liability to illusion. As I have tried to show, our most 
frequent illusions are necessarily connected with something ex- 
ceptional, either in the organism or in the environment. That 
is to say, it is of the nature of illusion in healthy conditions of 
body and mind, to be something very occasional and relatively 
unimportant. Our perceptions may be regarded as the reaction 
of the mind on the impressions borne in from the external 
world, or as a process of adjustment of internal mental relations 
to external physical relations. If this process is, in the main, 
a right one, we need not greatly trouble, because it is not inva- 
riably so. We should accept the occasional failure of the in- 
tellectual mechanism as an rs genie accompaniment of its 
general efficiency. 

To this it must be added that many of the illusions described 
above can hardly be called cases of non-adaptation at all, since 
they have no relation to the practical needs of life, and conse- 
quently are, in a general way, unattended to. In other cases, 
again, namely, where the precise nature of a present sensation, 
being practically an unimportant matter, is usually unattended 
to, as in the instantaneous recognition of objects under changes 
of colour, &c., the illusion is rather a part of the process of 





1 Is not this fact of the gradual transition from same illusion to insane 

_ ‘finely suggested by Shakspeare, when he makes Hamlet exhibit to Polonius 
the first stage of madness by seeing animal forms in the clouds? See 
Hamlet, act iii., end of scene 2, 
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adaptation, since it is much more important, as Helmholtz 
observes, to note the qualities and objects signified by sensa- 
tions than the precise nature of the sensational ‘ signs’ them- 
selves. 

Finally, it should never be forgotten that in. normal states 
of mind there is always the possibility of rectifying an illusion. 
What distinguishes abnormal from normal mental life is the 
persistent occupation of the mind by certain ideas,.so that there 
is no room for the salutary corrective effort of the actual’ im- 
pression of the moment, by which we are wont. to take our 
bearings as to the position of things about us. In sleep, and in 
certain artificially produced states, much the same thing’ pre- 
sents itself. Images become realities just because they are not 
instantly recognised as such by a reference to the actual sur- 
roundings of the moment. But in normal waking life this 
power of correction remains; and so our illusions are but mo- 
mentary and imperfectly developed. However irresistible they 
may be so long as we are under the sway of particular.impres- 
sions, we can at will instantly undeceive ourselves by an act of 
‘ orientation,’ that is, by turning away and attending to the . 
actual state of things about us. So long as this power remains 


with us we need not be alarmed at the number. and variety of 
the momentary illusions to which we are liable. 














FELLOW-TOWNSMEN. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


- CHAPTER I. 


Tue shepherd on the east hill could shout out lambing intelli- 
gence to the shepherd on the west hill, over the intervening town 
chimneys, without great inconvenience to his voice, so nearly 
did the steep pastures encroach upon the burghers’ back yards. 
And at night it was possible to stand in the very midst of the 
town, and hear from their native paddocks on the lower slopes 
of greensward the mild lowing of the farmers’ heifers, and the 
profound, warm blowings of breath in which those creatures 
indulge. But the community which had jammed itself in the 
gorge thus flanked formed a veritable town, with a real mayor 
and corporation, and a staple manufacture. 

During a certain dark moist evening five-and-thirty years 
ago, when some of the above-mentioned sounds were audible 
amid the equally sleepy ones of the borough, they were all com- 
pletely eclipsed by a sudden and harsher noise, which resounded 
down the ancient high street, and caused the few pedestrians 
who were abroad to turn their heads. It was the violent bang- 
ing of the front door of one of the best private houses in the’ 
town; and with the closing of the door a man came down the 
steps which led from it. The lamp-light that now fell upon his 
face revealed equally with the hasty manner of his exit that he 
was in a ruffled and recalcitrant frame of mind. 

Reaching the edge of the glistening pavement, he stood still 
ina rigid attitude, looking on the ground. He was young, some- 
what slenderly built, with eyebrows arched rather more than is 
usually the case among men; and his hands, as they showed 
whitely against his dark coat, looked thin and small. By degrees 
his situation in the damp open air seemed to win away his mind 
from his previous thoughts to less perturbed ideas. The street 
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was unusually still for the hour of seven in the evening; an in- 
creasing drizzle had prevailed since the afternoon, and now 
formed a gauze across the yellow lamps, and trickled with a 
gentle rattle down the heavy roofs of stone tile, that bent the 
house-ridges hollow-backed with its weight, and in some in- 
stances caused the walls to bulge outwards in the upper storey. 
In a few minutes he opened his umbrella, turned quietly to the 
left, and went down the street. 

His walk took him past the little town-hall, the Black Swan 
hotel, the mother church of St. Mary, until he reached a row 
of modern houses, each considerably smaller than the building 
he had come from, and paused at the second door, whereon was 
just visible by the light of a lamp a brass plate covered with 
water-drops and bearing the words ‘ Mr. Downe, Solicitor.’ It 
was one of those two-and-two brick residences of no particular 
age, which are exactly alike wherever they are found, except 
in the people they contain. The visitor knocked, and while he 
waited closed his umbrella decisively, as if he knew that entry 
to this house would not be denied him. 

The apple-faced servant recognised him at once, and taking 
his umbrella, led him on to the door of a back parlour, whence 
the voices of children proceeded. When shown in, he beheld a 
family group of father, mother, and three little girls seated 
round the lamp-lit table, examining a pile of picture-books in 
-which the creeping things of the earth appeared to great advan- 
tage’in skins of more positive colour than they are accustomed 
to wear in the open air. 

‘Come in, Mr. Barnet,’ said the husband, with pleasure in 
his tone, and a smile on his plump, cheery, self-indulgent face. 
He rose and placed a chair for his fellow-townsman, from whose 
face the irritation had now quite passed away. 

Though they were old. and very good friends, Barnet was 
a richer man than Downe, and this was to some extent per- 
ceptible in Downe’s manner to the visitor, though nothing of 
it showed in Barnet’s manner towards his host and hostess. 
Barnet’s position in the town was none of his own making; his 
father had been a very successful flax-merchant in the same place, 
where the trade was still carried on as briskly as the small capa- 
cities of its quarters would allow. Having acquired a fair for- 
tune, old Mr. Barnet had retired from business, bringing up 
his son as a gentleman-burgher, and, it must be added, as a 
well-educated, liberal-minded young man. 
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Before sitting down Barnet went the round of the room, 
touching the cheeks and patting the heads of the children, after- 
wards chatting with the mother, and then including the whole 
group in a general survey. Though they could lay no special 
claim to elegance, they constituted a perfect scene of domestic 
cheerfulness and comfort, which Barnet seemed to recognise 
very clearly ; for, with the privilege of an old acquaintance, he 
remained silently thinking for some time, while the children 
resumed their occupation of turning over leaves. 

‘How happy you are!’ he said at length, half involuntarily. 
‘°Tis a treat to come and see-you, Downe,—you fortunate 
fellow!’ 

Mrs. Downe laughed, said something about the children being 
all well, and asked ‘ How is Mrs. Barnet ?” 

‘Mrs. Barnet—is very well,’ said the visitor, leaving off his 
meditative regard of the family, and looking at a flame in the 
fire. 

Mrs. Downe seemed to regret her enquiry, and her eye met 
that of her husband, more by accident than by impulse, and bore 
with it an expression of sympathy for the person who had last 
spoken. She immediately took up another thread of conversa- 
tion—congratulated him on his election to the vacancy in the 
town-council ; she thought she had not seen him since ?—She 
did mean to call, but in some way she had failed to do so. 

Barnet seemed hampered in his reply. ‘We should have 
been glad to see you. I—my wife would welcome you at.any 
time as you know. . . . Yes, I am a member of the corporation 
—rather an inexperienced member, some of them say. It is 
quite true ; and I should have declined the honour as premature 
—having other things on my hands just now, too—if it had not 
been pressed upon me so very heartily.’ 

‘ There is one thing you have on your hands which I can never 
quite see the necessity for,’ said Downe, with good-humoured 
freedom. ‘What the deuce do you want to build that great 
new mansion for, when you have already got such an excellent 
house as the one you live in ?’ 

Barnet’s face acquired a warmer shade of colour; but as the 
question had been idly asked by the solicitor without lifting his 
eyes, he answered after a moment without embarrassment : 

‘Well, we wanted to get. out of the town, you know; the 
house I am living in is rather old and inconvenient.’ 

Mrs. Downe declared that he had chosen a pretty site for 
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the new building. They would be able to see for miles and 
miles from the windows. Was he going to give it a name? 
She supposed so. 

Barnet thought not. There was no other house near that 
was likely to be mistaken for it. And he did not care fora 


' hame, 








‘But I think it has a name!’ Downe observed: ‘I went 
past—when was it—this morning; and I saw something,— 
“Chateau Kingdale,” I think it was, stuck up on a board!” 

‘It was an idea she—we had for a short time,’ said Barnet 
hastily. ‘ But we have decided finally to do without a name— 
at any rate such a name as that. It must have been yesterday 
that you saw it. It was taken down last night. . . . Upon that 
matter I am firm,’ he added grimly. 

Downe murmured in an unconvinced tone that he thought 
ib ‘was that same day. 

A silence followed, which Barnet broke by saying ° What is is 
the matter with your thumb, Downe ?’ 

‘Oh, a slight gathering. I must have poisoned it somehow.’ 
He held up the ailing member and looked at it with interest. 

Barnet then observed that the bandage had been partly un- 
tied, and asked if they had been going to dress it when he 
came in? He hoped he had not interrupted them ? 

‘Yes, we were,’ said Mrs. Downe, ‘ but there is no hurry.’ 

Barnet begged that nothing should be interrupted on his 
account. He had dropped in in the old-fashioned way of his 
bachelor days, and they were not to make an official visitor of 
him; they were to go on as if he were not there. 

Thus entreated, Mrs. Downe took from a drawer a bandage 
and some green leaves. ‘I have been advised to dress it with 
these—they are excellent. If you apply the face of the leaf it 
draws; if the back it heals.’ 

‘No! the other way,’ said Barnet. 

‘Is it?’ she enquired, looking up with a little alarm; ‘then 
I have been doing it wrong!’ 

‘Never mind; try it with the fresh one,’ said Downe. He 
stretched out his hand for the leaves, and in so doing struck 
the thumb against the edge of the table precisely on the: centre 
of the swelling. He swung it rapidly up and down for a second 
or two, and turning very pale, leant back in his chair and 
closed his eyes, as if overcome by sudden faintness. 

‘Oh, my dear Charles!’ said his wife, jumping up; and, 
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quite ignoring the presence of Barnet, she pressed a hand 
against each of the sufferer’s cheeks, and kissed him a good 
half-dozen smacks. The children crowded round, exclaiming 
piteously, ‘Poor papa!’ till bidden by their mother not to keep 
- the air away, when they withdrew and began to ery. 

‘He’s all right,’ said Barnet, assuringly, and looking more 
at the wife than at the husband. Almost at any other time— 
certainly during his fastidious bachelor years—he would have 
thought her a too demonstrative woman; but the circumstances 
which had preceded his banging of the door that night made the 
unconsciousness of Mrs. Downe’s actions so affecting to his 
sense that his eye grew damp as he witnessed it. 

‘ He isn’t all right !’ said she, with a sound of hurt feelings, 
getting some water from a vase of primroses, and wetting his 
face. 

‘I meant that it was nothing serious,’ said Barnet, gently. 

By this time, however, argument was needless, for Downe 
had opened his eyes. The children laughed through their tears, 
and Mrs. Downe tittered thankfully in unison. 

‘Well, to be sure!’ cried the solicitor, standing up, and 
forcing a ghastly smile to cross his white countenance—for 
form’s sake entirely, since it bore no relation whatever to his 
feelings. ‘What a stupid thing to do; and how it overcame 
me! I never felt anything like it before. The pain ran up — 
my arm, over my shoulder, and like a dart into my heart. Oh, 
I am well enough now, my dear; you needn’t fuss any more; 
you make a nonsensical piece of work about nothing!’ And he 
pressed her aside. 

‘But do sit down, Charles, she iia, anxiously. ‘ Yes, 
now, you must! You cannot be strong to faint like that. 
Dearest, do sit down! No, lie down on the couch; and [ll 
get you something.’ 

‘I really didn’t faint,’ laughed Downe, drawing his hand 
across his pale brow. 

‘You are very ill; you are as white as a sheet. Isn’t he, 
Mr. Barnet ?’ | 

Barnet admitted that Downe looked rather queer; that he 
would recover all the more quickly if he lay down as his wife 
bade him. ‘ Come now, it is not fair to slight her care for you 
in this way,’ he said. 

Thus pressed the solicitor did lie down, and his wife went to 
the sideboard, poured him out a glass of wine, arranged the sofa 
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cushions for him, and seated herself beside his head. When 
the two men had again fallen into conversation, Mrs. Downe took 
advantage of her husband’s self-forgetfulness to steal his still 
unbandaged thumb into her lap, and gently wrap it up, watching 
his face as she did so to learn if he betrayed signs of pain. At 
last Downe suggested to her that it was time for the children 
to be put to bed, and she left the room with them to superin- 
tend that performance. 

Barnet, who had risen to open the door, closed it behind her, 
walked back te the fireplace, and drew out his watch. Making 
a mental note of the time, he slowly returned the watch to his 
pocket and said, drily, ‘ Downe, you must be happy if any man 
is. I would have a hundred such thumbs as you've got to re- 
ceive such attention as has been bestowed on you to-night.’ 

‘Well, yes—we get along pretty well here,’ said Downe, 
complacently ; ‘but, perhaps, not so well as you will when you 
get into the new house.’ 

‘I am sorry to say that I rather misled you about that 
matter,’ Barnet answered, revealing an internal bitterness 
hitherto quite suppressed ; ‘but I could not say before them, 
just now, what was the exact truth. That house, Downe, is 
none of my ordering. The house I have got is good enough 
for me, as you supposed. It is my own freehold; it was built 
by my grandfather, and is stout enough for’a castle; the roof. is 
entirely of oak, I believe. My father was born there, lived 
there, and died there. I was born there, and bave always lived 
there; yet I must needs build a new one.’ 

‘Why do-you?’ said Downe. 

‘Why do I? To preserve peace in the ousehold. I do 
anything for that; but I don’t succeed. I was firm in resisting 
“ Chateau Kingdale,” however; not that I would not have put up 
with the absurdity of the name; but it was too much to have 
your house christened after Lord Kingdale because your wife 
once had a fancy for him. If you had only witnessed what I 
witnessed this evening before coming here, you would think all 
attempt at reconciliation hopeless. You, in your happy home, 
know nothing about such things; and God forbid that you 
should!’ 

- Downe corrected his previous smiling manner, and there was 
a Sisson: during which the companions were lost in thought. 
Soon after Mrs. Downe reappeared, when Barnet remarked 
that it was time for him to return, bade the couple good- 
night, and left them. 
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He went slowly back towards his own door. The manner of 
his walk showed that the domestic scene just witnessed had much 
impressed him. It was precisely what he had gone to see, as a 
relief to the lurid picture which his own home so constantly 
presented. Yet he almost wished that he had not gone. The 
contrast was too great, and his mind fell back into the past, till 
he said mentally, ‘So might it have been with me.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


ARRIVING opposite his own door, he stopped. The drizzling rain 
still continued ; if anything, it had increased its volume. While 
he stood, eight o’clock struck from St. Mary’s tower, then a large 
bell began to peal forth ancient curfew tones, and, at the same 
instant, there was a sound as of the rattle of musketry through 
the length of the street. The apprentices and shopmen were 
slamming up the shutters from end to end of the town. In two 
minutes only those shops which could boast of no attendant save 
the master or the mistress remained with open eyes. These 
were ever somewhat less prompt to exclude customers than the 
others: for their’owners’ ears the closing bell had scarcely the 
cheerfulness that it possessed for the hired servants of the 
rest. Yet the night being dreary, the delay was not for long, 
and their windows, too, soon blinked together one by one. 

All this had happened before Barnet had moved. Then 
coming to a resolution, with a manner more passive than hasty 
he stepped again from his door into the spongy atmosphere. 
This time he went in a direction opposite to that formerly 
followed, turning down that part of the old street which led due 
southward. Here, though his family had no more to do with 
the flax manufacture, his own name occasionally greeted him on 
gates and waréhouses, being used allusively by small rising 
tradesmen as a recommendation, in such words as ‘ Jones, from 
Barnet & Co.’—‘ Robinson, late manager at Barnet’s.’ The sight 
led him to reflect upon his father’s busy life, and he questioned 
if it had not been far happier than his own. 

The houses along the road became fewer, and presently 
open ground appeared between them on either side, the tract 
on the right hand rising to a higher level till it merged in a 
knoll. On the summit a row of builders’ scaffold-poles probed the 
indistinct sky like spears, and at their bases could be discerned 
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the lower courses of a building lately begun. Barnet slackened 
his pace and stood for a few moments without leaving the 
centre of the road, apparently not much interested in the sight, 
till suddenly his eye was caught by a post in the fore part of 
the ground, bearing a white board at the top. He went to 
the rails, vaulted over, and walked in far enough to discern 
painted upon the board ‘Chateau Kingdale.’ 

A dismal irony seemed to lie in the words, and its effect 
was to irritate him. He stuck his umbrella into the sod and 
seized the post with both hands, as if intending to loosen and 
throw it down. Then, like one bewildered by an opposition 
which would exist none the less though its manifestations were 
removed, he allowed his arms to sink to his side. 

‘ Let it be,’ he said to himself. ‘Ihave declared there shall 
be peace—if possible.’ 

- Taking up his umbrella, he quietly left the enclosure, and 
went on his way, still keeping his back tothe town. He had ad- 
vanced with more decision since passing the new building, and 
soon a hoarse murmur rose upon the gloom; it was the sound 
of the sea. The road led to the harbour, at a distance of a mile 
from the town, from which the trade of the district was fed. - 
After seeing the obnoxious signboard Barnet had forgotten to 
open his umbrella, and the rain tapped smartly on his hat, and 
occasionally stroked his face as he went on. . 

Though the lamps were still continued at the roadside they 
stood at wider intervals than before, and the pavement had 
given place to common road. Every time he came to a lamp an 
increasing shine made itself visible upon his shoulders, till at 
last: they quite glistened with wet. The murmur from theshore 
grew stronger, but it was still some distance off when he paused 
before one of the smallest. of the detached houses by the wayside, 
standing in its own garden, the latter being divided from the road 
by a row of wooden palings. Scrutinising the spot to ensure that 
he was not mistaken, he opened the gate and gently knocked 
at. the cottage door. 

When he had patiently waited minutes enough to lead 
any man-in ordinary cases to knock again, the door was heard 
to open ; though it was impossible to see by whose hand, there 
being no light in the passage. Barnet said at random, ‘ Does 
Miss Savile live here ?’ 

-A youthful voice assured him. that she did Line there, and by 
a sudden afterthought asked him tocome in. It would soon get, 
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a light, it said; but, the night being wet, mother had not 
thought it worth while to trim the passage lamp. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to get a light for me,’ said Barnet, 
hastily ; ‘it is not necessary at all. Will you tell Miss Savile 
that an old friend has called—an old friend ; you'll remember ?’ 

_ The young person opened a door in the side of the passage, 
and uttered Mr. Barnet’s precise words into the room, the illu- 
mination of which revealed the speaker to be a little girl with a 
square ancient face and a white pinafore. Barnet went forward 
at the same moment, and on entering the room closed the door 
behind him, pausing till he heard the retreating footsteps of the 
child. 

He found himself in an apartment which was simply and 
neatly, though not poorly furnished; everything, from the 
miniature chiffonnier, to the shining little daguerreotype which 
formed the central ornament of the mantelpiece, being in scru- 
pulous order. The picture was enclosed by a frame of embroi- 
dered cardboard—evidently the work of feminine hands—and it 
represented a thin-faced, elderly lieutenant in the navy. From 
behind the lamp on the table a female form now rose into view: 
it was that of a young girl, and a resemblance between her and 
the portrait was early discoverable. She had evidently been so 
absorbed in some occupation on the other side of the lamp as 
to have barely found time to realise that her visitor was a gen- 
tleman. 

They both remained standing for a few seconds without 
speaking. The face that confronted Barnet had a beautiful 
outline ; the Raffaelesque oval of its contour was remarkable for 
an English couutenance, and that countenance housed in a remote 
country-road to an unheard-of harbour. But her features did not 
do justice to this splendid beginning: Nature had recollected 
that she was notin Italy ; and the young lady’s lineaments, though 
not so inconsistent as to make her plain, would have been ac- 
cepted rather as pleasing than as correct. Her hair was brushed 
plainly over her forehead, and her dress was black. The re- 
signed expression which, like images on the retina, remained 
with her for a moment after the state that caused it had ceased, 
‘now changed into a reserved, half-proud, and slightly indig- 
nant look, in which the blood diffused itself quickly across her 
cheek, and additional brightness broke the shade of her rather 
heavy eyes. 7 
- J know I have no business here,’ he said, answering the 
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look. ‘But I hada great wish to see you, and enquire how you 
were. You can give your hand to me, as an old acquaintance ? ’ 
He anxiously held out his own. 

‘I have no right to look upon you in that light, Mr. Barnet,’ 
she answered, as she coldly complied with the request. ‘ When 
I think of the circumstances of our last meeting, I can hardly 
consider it kind of you to ask such a thing—or indeed, to come 
here at all.’ 

‘There was no harm in it surely? I don’t trouble you often, 
Lucy.’ 

‘I have not had the honour of a visit from you for a very long 
time, certainly, and I did not expect it now,’ she said, with the 
same stiffness in her air. ‘I hope Mrs. Barnet is very well ?’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ he impatiently returned. ‘ For God’s sake, don’t 
let us talk of her—for a few minutes at least !’ 

‘ But she is your wife, sir?’ said the young girl tremulously. 

The unwonted tones of a man’s voice in that feminine 
chamber had startled a canary that was roosting in its cage by 
the window; the bird awoke hastily, and fluttered against the 
bars. She went and stilled it by laying her face against the 
cage and murmuring a coaxing sound. It might partly have 


been done to still herself. 
‘I didn’t come to talk of Mrs. Barnet,’ he pursued ; ‘I came 


to talk of you, of yourself alone ; to enquire how you are getting 
on since your great loss.’ And he turned towards the portrait 


of her father. 

‘T am getting on nicely, thank you.’ 

The force of her utterance was scarcely borne out by her 
look ; but Barnet courteously reproached himself for not having 
guessed a thing so natural; and to dissipate all embarrassment, 
added, as he bent over the table, ‘ What were you doing when I 
came ?—painting flowers, and by candlelight.’ 

‘Oh no,’ she said, ‘not painting them—only sketching the 
outlines. I do that at night to save time—I have to get three 
dozen done by the end of the month.’ 

Barnet looked as if he regretted it deeply. ‘ You will wear 
your poor eyes out,’ he said, with more sentiment than he had 
hitherto shown. ‘ You ought not to doit. There was a time 
when I should have said you must not. Well—I almost wish I 
had never seen light with my own eyes when I think of that!’ 

‘Is this a time or place for recalling such matters?’ she 
asked, with dignity. ‘You used to have a gentlemanly respect 
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for me, and for yourself. Don’t speak any more as you have 
spoken, and don’t come again. I cannot think that this visit is 
serious, or was closely considered by you.’ 

‘Considered: well, I came to see you as an old and good 
friend. I could not help doing it, so many things brought you 
into my mind... . This evening I called on an acquaintance 
to escape a little from myself; and when I saw how happy he 
was with his wife and family around him, though with only one- 
tenth of my income and chances, it fairly broke down my dis- 
cretion, and off I came here. Now I am here I feel that I am 
wrong to some extent. But the feeling that I should like tosee 
you, and talk of those we used to know in common, was very 
strong. 

‘ Before that can be the case a little more time must pass,’ 
said Miss Savile quietly ; ‘a time long enough for me to regard 
with some calmness what at present I remember far too impa- 
tiently—though it may be you almost forget it.. Indeed you 
must have forgotten it long before you acted as you did.’ Her 
voice grew stronger and more vivacious as she added: ‘ But lam 
doing my best to forget it too, and I know I shall succeed from 
the progress I have made already.’ 

She had remained standing till now, when she turned and 
sat down, facing half away from him. 

Barnet watched her moodily. ‘ Yes, it is only what I deserve,’ 
he said. ‘ Ambition pricked me on—no, it was not ambition, it 
was wrongheadedness. Had I but reflected. ...’ He broke out 
vehemently: ‘ But always remember this, Lucy: if you had 
written to me only one little line after that misunderstanding, 
I declare I should have come back to you. That ruined me!’ 
He slowly walked as far as the little room would allow him to 
go, and remained with his eyes on the skirting. ‘ 

‘But, Mr. Barnet, how could I write to you? There was no 
compact of any sort between us.’ . 

‘Then there ought to have been,’ said Barnet, turning. 
‘That was my fault.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know anything about that; but as there had 
been nothing said by you which gave me any sight to send you 
a letter, I did not send one. You had made me no promises, 
and I did not feel that you had broken any, nor have I ever ac- 
cused you of doing so to anybody. I should, indeed, be weak 
and foolish if I were to accuse you of doing wrong because you 
‘saw some woman more after your own heart than J was, and, 
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feeling her mote capable than myself of making you happy, 
married her.’ 

‘I never thought she was a woman more after my own 
heart than you were, nor did I feel that she was more capable of 
making me happy. It was destiny—accident--I. don’t know 
what. You were the woman to make me happy—and I let you 
slip, like the foolish man that I was.’ 7 

‘Oh, Mr. Barnet,’ she said, almost in tears, ‘don’t go on 
about the subject to me; I am the wrong one to console—think, 
sir—you should not be here—it would be so bad for me if it 
were known!’ 

‘It would—it would, indeed,’ he said, hastily. ‘Iam not 
right in doing this, and I won’t do it again.’ 

‘Try to make it up with Mrs. Barnet, if you have disagreed,’ 
she continued, with gentle solicitude, as she followed. him. to 
the door-of the room. ‘ Don’t you think you may have offered 
provocation on your side? Perhaps you may have said ina 
moment of haste that you married her only for what she pos- 
sessed, or some such thing ?—and nothing would exasperate a 
_ woman more than that.’ es 

He shook his head. ‘I have never done it,’ he said. 

‘Well, you don’t know that I should have -accepted’ you, 
even if you had asked me to be your wife.’ And she looked up 
to add, in a voice of soothing playfulness, ‘My. family was so 
much poorer than yours, even before I lost my dear father, that 
—perhaps your friends would have made it unpleasant for us on 
account of my deficiencies of fortune. It is a very common 
folly of human nature, you know, to think the course you did 
not follow must have been the best.’ . 

‘ Your disposition would soon have won them round, said 
‘Barnet, smiling negatively. 

She archly Gaepuibulatind: ‘ Now, never mind my disposition ; ; 
try to make it up with your wife! Those axe my commands to 
you. And now you are to leave me at once.’ 

‘I will, though I have kept saying so, and staying on,’ he 
replied, more cheerfully than he had as yet. spoken. °'*‘ Heaven 
bless you for a dear girl!’ And he suddenly opened the door, 
and left her alone. When his glance again fell on the lamps 
that were sparsely ranged along the dreary level road, his eyes 
were in a state which showed straw-like motes of light: radir 
“te from each flame into the surrounding air. Fi depe: 

-i Qn the other side of the way ‘aiesiaads olnatren a man under 
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an umbrella, walking parallel with himself. Presently this 
man left the footway, and gradually converged on Barnet’s 
course. The latter then saw that it was Charlson, a surgeon of 
the town, who owed him money. Charlson was a man not 
without ability ; yet he did not prosper. Sundry circumstances 
stood in his way as a medical practitioner ; he was needy; he 
was not a coddle; he gossiped with men instead of with 
women; he had married a stranger instead of one of the town 
young ladies; and he was given to conversational buffoonery. 
Moreover, his. look was quite erroneous. Those only proper 
features in the family doctor, the quiet eye, and the thin straight 
passionless lips which never curl in public either for laughter or 
for scorn, were not his; he had a full curved mouth, and a bold 
black eye that made timid people nervous. His companions 
were what in old times would have been called boon companions 
—an expression which, though of irreproachable root, suggests 
fraternisation carried to the point of unscrupulousness. All this 
was against him in the little town of his adoption, 

Charlson had been in difficulties, and to oblige him Barnet 
had put his name to a bill; and, as he had expected, was 
called upon to meet it when it fell due. It had been only a 
matter of fifty pounds, which Barnet could well afford to lose, 
and he bore no ill-will to the thriftless surgeon on account of it. 
But Charlson had a little too much brazen indifferentism in 
his composition to be altogether a desirable acquaintance. _ 

| hope to be able to make that little bill-business right 
with you in the course of three weeks, Mr. Barnet,’ said Charl- 
son, with hail-fellow friendliness. 

Barnet replied good-naturedly that there was no hurry. 

This particular three weeks had moved. on in advance of 
Charlson’s present with the precision of a shadow for some 
considerable time. 

‘I’ve had a dream,’ Charlson continued. Barnet knew 
from his tone that the surgeon was going to begin his charac- 
teristic nonsense, and did not encourage him. ‘Ive had a 
dream,’ repeated Charlson, who required no encouragement. ‘I 
dreamed that a gentleman, who has been very kind to me, 
married a haughty lady in haste, before he had quite forgotten 
a nice little girl he knew before, and that one wet evening, like 
the present, as I was walking up the harbour-road, I saw him 
come out of that dear little girl’s present abode.’ 

Barnet glanced towards the speaker. The rays from a 
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neighbouring lamp struck through the drizzle under Charlson’s 
umbrella, so as just to illumine his face against the shade 
behind, and show that his eye was turned up under the outer 
corner of its lid, whence it leered with impish jocoseness as he 
thrust his tongue into his cheek. 

‘Come,’ said Barnet, gravely, ‘ we'll have no more of that.’ 

‘No, no—of course not,’ Charlson hastily answered, seeing 
that his humour had carried him too far, as it had done many 
times before. He was profuse in his apologies, but Barnet did 
not reply. Of one thing he was certain—that scandal was a 
plant of quick root, and that he was bound to obey Lucy’s in- 
junction for Lucy’s own sake. 


CHAPTER III. 


He pip so, to the letter; and though, as the crocus followed 
the snowdrop and the daffodil the crocus in Lucy’s garden, the 
harbour-road was a not unpleasant place to walk in, Barnet’s 
feet never trod its stones, much less approached her door. He 
avoided a saunter that way as he would have avoided a dange- 
rous dram, and took his airings a long distance northward, 
among severely square and brown ploughed fields, where no 
other townsman came. Sometimes he went round by the lower 
lanes of the borough, where the rope walks stretched in which 
his family formerly had share, and looked at the rope-makers 
walking backwards, overhung by apple-trees and bushes, and 
intruded on by cows and calves, as if trade had established 
itself there at considerable inconvenience to nature. 

One morning, when the sun was so warm as to raise a steam 
from the south-eastern slopes of those flanking hills that looked 
so lovely above the old roofs, but made every low-chimneyed 
house in the town as smoky as Tophet, Barnet glanced from the 
windows of the town-council room for lack of interest in what 
was proceeding within. Several members of the corporation 
were present, but there was not much business doing, and in a 
few minutes Downe came leisurely across to him, saying that he 
seldom saw Barnet now. 

Barnet owned that he was not often present. 
~~ -Downe looked at the crimson curtain which hung down 
beside the panes, reflecting its hot hues into their faces, and 
then out of the window. At that moment there passed along 
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the street a tall commanding lady, in whom the solicitor recog 
nised Barnet’s wife. Barnet had done the same thing, and 
turned away. 

‘It will be all right some day,’ said Downe, with cheering 
sympathy. 

‘You have heard, then, of her last outbreak ?’ 

Downe depressed his cheerfulness to its very reverse in a 
moment. ‘No, I have not heard of anything serious ?’ he said, 
with as long a face as one naturally round could be turned into 
at short notice. ‘I only hear vague reports of such things.’ 

‘You may think it will be all right,’ said Barnet, drily. 
‘But I have a different opinion. . . . No, Downe, we must look 
the thing in the face. Not poppy nor mandragora— however, 
how are your wife and children ?’ 

Downe said that they were all well, thanks; they were out 
that morning somewhere; he was just looking to see if they 
were walking that way. Ah, there they were, just coming 
down the street, and Downe pointed to the figures of two 
children with a nursemaid, and a lady walking behind them, 

‘You will come out and speak to her?’ he asked. 

‘Not this morning. The fact is I don’t care to speak to 
anybody just now.’ 

‘ You are too sensitive, Mr. Barnet. At school I remember 
you used to get as red as a rose if anybody uttered a word that 
hurt your feelings.’ 

Barnet mused. ‘ Yes,’ he admitted, ‘there is a grain of 
truth in that. It is because of that I often try to make peace 
at home. Life would be tolerable then at any rate, even if not 
particularly bright.’ : 

‘I have thought more than once of proposing a little plan 
to you,’ said Downe with some hesitation. ‘I don’t know 
whether it will meet your views, but take it or leave it, as 
you choose. In fact, it was my wife who suggested it; that 
she would be very glad to call on Mrs. Barnet and get into 
her confidence. She seems to think that Mrs. Barnet is rather 
alone in the town, and without advisers. Her impression is 
that your wife will listen to reason. Emily has a wonderful 
way of winning the hearts of people of her own sex.’ 

‘And of the other sex too, I think. She is a charming 
woman, and you were a lucky fellow to find her.’ 

‘Well, perhaps I was,’ simpered Downe, trying to wear an 
aspect of being the last man in the world to feel pride. ‘ Hows 
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ever, she will be likely to find out what ruffles Mrs. Barnet. 
Perhaps it is some misunderstanding, you: know—something 
that she is too proud to ask you to explain, or some little thing 
in your conduct that irritates her because she does not fully 
comprehend you. The truth is, Emily would have been more 
ready to make advances‘if she had been quite sure of her fit- 
néss for Mrs. Barnet’s society, who has of course been ‘accus- 
tomed to London people of good position, which made Emily 
fearful of intruding.’ ! 

Barnet expressed his warmest thanks for the well-inten- 
tioned proposition. There was reason in Mrs. Downe’s fear— 
that he owned. ‘But do let her call,’ he said. ‘There is no 
woman in England I would so soon trust on such an errand. I 
am afraid there will not be any brilliant result ; still I shall 
take it as the kindest and nicest thing if she will try it, and 
not be frightened at a repulse.’ 

When Barnet and Downe had parted, the former went to 
the Town Savings-Bank, of which he was a trustee, and en- 
deavoured to forget his troubles in the contemplation of low 
sums of money, and figures in a network of red and blue lines. 
He sat and watched the working-people making their deposits, 
to which at intervals he signed his name. Before he left in 
the afternoon Downe put his head inside the door. 

‘Emily has seen Mrs. Barnet,’ he said, in a low voice. ‘ She 
has got Mrs. Barnet’s promise to take her for a drive down to 
the shore to-morrow, if it is fine. Good afternoon!’ 

Barnet shook Downe by the hand without speaking, and 
Downe went away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next day was as fine as the arrangement could possibly 
require. As: the sun passed the meridian and declined west- 
‘ward, the tall shadows from the scaffold-poles of Barnet’s rising 
residence streaked the ground as far as to the middle of the 
highway. Barnet himself was there inspecting the progress of 
the works for the first time during several weeks. A building 
in an old-fashioned town five-and-thirty years ago did not, as 
in the modern fashion, rise from the sod like. a booth.at:a fair; 
_ The foundations and lower courses were put in and allowed. to 
settle for many weeks before the superstructure was run up, and 
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a whole summer of drying was hardly sufficient to do justice to 
the important issues involved. Barnet stood within a window- 
niche which had as yet received no frame, and thence looked 
down a slope into the road. The wheels of a chaise were heard, 
and then his handsome Xantippe, in the company of Mrs, 
Downe, drove past on their way to the shore. They were driy- 
ing slowly; there was a pleasing light in Mrs. Downe’s face, 
which seemed faintly to reflect itself upon the countenance of 
her companion—that politesse du cewr which was so natural to 
her having possibly begun already to work results.. But what- 
ever the situation, Barnet resolved not to interfere, or do any- 
thing to hazard the glory of the day. He might well afford to 
trust the issue to another when he could never direct it but to 
ill himself. His wife’s clenched rein-hand in its lemon-coloured 
glove, her stiff erect figure, clad in velvet and lace, and her 
boldly outlined face, passed on, exhibiting their owner as one 
fixed for ever above the level of her companion—socially by her 
early breeding, and materially by her higher cushion, 

Barnet decided to allow them a proper time to themselves, 
and then stroll down to the shore and drive them home. After 
lingering on at the house for another hour he started with this 
intention. A few hundred yards below ‘Chateau Kingdale’ 
stood the cottage in which the late lieutenant’s daughter had 
her lodging. Barnet had not been so far that way for a long 
time, and as he approached the forbidden ground a curious 
warmth passed into him, which led him to perceive that, unless 
he were careful, he might have to fight the battle with himself 
about Lucy over again. <A tenth of his present excuse would, 
however, have justified him in travelling by that road to-day. 

He came opposite the dwelling, and turned his eyes for a 
momentary glance into the little garden that stretched from the 
palings to the door. Lucy was in the enclosure; she was 
walking and stooping to gather some flowers, possibly for the 
purpose of painting them, for she moved about quickly, as if 
anxious to save time. She did not see him; he might have passed' 
unnoticed ; but a sensation which was not in strict unison with 
his previous sentiments that day led him to pause in his walk 
and watch her. She went nimbly round and round the beds of 
anemones, tulips, jonquils, polyanthuses, and other old-fashioned 
flowers, looking a very charming figure in her half-mourning 
bonnet, and with an incomplete nosegay in her left hand. 
Raising herself to pull down a lilac blossom she observed hims 
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‘Mr. Barnet!’ she said, innocently smiling. ‘ Why, I have- 
been thinking of you many times since your pony carriage went 
by, and now here you are |’ 

‘Yes, Lucy,’ he said. 

Then she seemed to recall particulars of their last meeting, 
and he believed that she flushed, though it might have been 
only the fancy of his own super-sensitiveness. 

‘I am going to the harbour,’ he added. 

‘Are you?’ Lucy remarked, simply. ‘A great many people 
begin to go there now the summer is drawing on.’ 

Her face had come more into his view as she spoke, and he 
noticed how much thinner and paler it was than when he had 
seen it last. ‘Lucy, how weary you look! tell me, can I help 
you ?’ he was going to cry out.—‘If I do,’ he thought, ‘it will 
be the ruin of us both!’ He merely said that the afternoon 
was fine, and went on his way. 

As he went a sudden blast of air came over the hill as if in 
contradiction to his words, and spoilt the previous quiet of the 
scene. The wind had already shifted violently, and now smelt 
of the sea. 1 

The harbour-road soon began to justify its name. A gap 
appeared in the rampart of hills which shut out the sea, and on 
the left of the opening rose a vertical cliff, coloured a burning 
orange by the sunlight, the companion cliff on the right being 
livid in shade. Between these cliffs, like the Libyan bay 
which sheltered the shipwrecked Trojans, was a little haven, 


seemingiy a beginning made by Nature herself of a perfect 


harbour, which appealed to the passer-by as only requiring a 
little human industry to finish it and make it famous, the 
ground on each side as far back as the daisied slopes that 
bounded the interior valley being a mere layer of blown sand. 
But the burgesses a mile inland had, in the course of ten cen- 
turies, responded many times to that mute appeal, with the 
result that the tides had invariably choked up their works with 
sand and shingle as soon as completed. There were but few 
houses here: a rough pier, a few boats, some stores, an inn, a 
residence or two, a ketch unloading in the harbour, were the 
chief features of the settlement. On the open ground by the 
shore stood -his wife’s pony-carriage, empty; the boy in attend- 
ance holding the horse. 

When Barnet drew nearer, he saw an indigo-coloured spot 
moving swiftly along beneath the radiant base of the eastern 
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cliff, which proved to be a man in a jersey, running with all 
his might. He held up his hand to Barnet, as it seemed, and 
they approached each other. The man was about seven-and- 
thirty, and a stranger to him. 

‘What is it, my man ?’ said Barnet. 

‘A terrible calamity!’ the boatman hastily explained. Two 
ladies had been capsized ina boat—they were Mrs. Downe and Mrs, 
Barnet of the old town; they had driven down there that after- 
noon—they had alighted, and it was so fine, that, after walking 
about a little while, they had been tempted to go out for a 
short sail round the cliff. Just as they were putting into the 
shore, the wind shifted with a sudden gust, the boat listed over, 
and it was thought they were both drowned. How it could 
have happened was beyond his mind to fathom, for John Green 
knew how to sail a boat as well as any man there. 

‘Which is the way to the place ?’ said Barnet. 

It was just round the cliff. 

‘ Run to the carriage and tell the boy to bring it to the place 
as soon as youcan. Then go to the Harbour Inn and tell them 
to ride to town for a doctor. Have they been got out of the 
water ?’ 

‘One lady has.’ 

‘Which ?’ 

‘Mrs. Barnet. Mrs. Downe, it is feared, has fleeted out to 
sea.’ 

Barnet ran on to that part of the shore which the cliff had 
hitherto obscured from his view, and there discerned, a long way 
ahead, a group of fishermen standing. As soon as he came up 
one or two recognised him, and, not liking to meet his eye, 
turned aside with misgiving. He went amidst them and saw a 
small sailing-boat prostrate at the water’s edge; and, on the 
sloping shingle beside it, a soaked and sandy woman’s form in 
the velvet dress and yellow gloves of his wife. 


CHAPTER V. 


Aut had been done that could be done. Mrs. Barnet was in 
her own house under medical hands, but the result was still un- 
certain. Barnet had acted as if devotion to his wife were the 
dominant passion of his existence. There had been much to 
decide—whether to attempt restoration of the apparently life- 
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less body as it lay on the shore—whether to carry her to the 
Harbour Inn—whether to drive with her at once to his own 
house. The first course, with no skilled help or appliances near 
at hand, had seemed hopeless. The second course would have 
occupied nearly as much.time as a drive to the town, owing to 
the intervening ridges of shingle, and the necessity of crossing 
the.harbour by boat. to get to the house, added to which much 
time must have elapsed before a doctor could. have arrived 
down there. By bringing her home in the carriage some 
' precious moments had slipped by; but ske had been laid in her 
own bed in seven minutes, a doctor called to her side, and every 
possible restorative brought to bear upon her. 

At what a tearing pace he had driven up that road, through 
the yellow evening sunlight, the shadows flapping irksomely 
into his eyes as each wayside object rushed past between him 
and the west! Tired workmen with their baskets at their backs 
had turned on their homeward journey to wonder at his speed. 
Half-way between the shore and the town he had met Charlson, 
who had. been the first surgeon to hear of the accident. He was 
accompanied by. his assistant in a gig. Barnet had sent on the 
latter to the coast in case that Downe’s poor wife should by that 
time have been reclaimed from the waves, and had brought 
Charlson back with him to the house. 

_ Barnet’s presence was not needed here, and: he felt it to be 
his next duty to set off at once and find Downe, that no other 
than himself might break the news to him. 

He was quite sure that no chance had. been lost for Mrs. 
Downe by his leaving the shore. By the time that Mrs. Barnet 
had been laid in the carriage, a much larger group had assembled 
to lend assistance in finding her friend, rendering his own help 
superfluous. But the duty of breaking the news was made 
doubly painful by the circumstance that the catastrophe which 
had befallen Mrs. Downe was solely the result of her own and 
her husband’s loving-kindness towards himself. 

He found Downe in his office. When the solicitor compre- 
hended the intelligence he turned pale, stood up, and remained 
for a moment perfectly still, as if bereft of his faculties; then 
his shoulders heaved, he pulled out his handkerchief and began 
to ery like a child. His sobs might have been heard in the 
next room. He seemed to have no idea of going to the shore, 
or of doing. anything ; but when Barnet took him gently by the 
hand, and proposed to start at once he quietly acquiesced, 
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neither uttering any further word nor making any effort to re- 
press his tears. 7 : eho 

Barnet accompanied him to the shore, where, finding that. 
no trace had as yet been seen of Mrs. Downe, and that his stay 
would be of no avail, he left Downe with his friends and the 
young doctor, and once more hastened back to his own house. - 

At the door he met Charlson. ‘ Well!’ Barnet said. 

- $T have just come down,’ said the doctor; ‘ we have done 
everything ; but without result. I, sympathise with you in 
your bereavement.’ 

Barnet did not much appreciate Charlson’s sympathy, which 
sounded to his ears as something of a mockery from the lips of 
a man who knew what Charlson knew about their domestic re- 
lations. Indeed there seemed an odd spark in Charlson’s full 
black eye as he said the words; but that might have been 
imaginary. - 

‘And, Mr. Barnet,’ Charlson resumed, ‘ that little matter 
between us—I hope to settle it finally in three weeks at least.’ 

‘Never mind that now,’ said Barnet abruptly. He directed 
the surgeon to go to the harbour in case his services might: even 
now be necessary_there ; and himself entered the house. 

The servants were coming from his wife’s chamber, looking 
helplessly at each other and at him. He passed them by and 
entered the room, where he stood mutely regarding the bed for 
a few minutes, after which he walked into his wife’s dressing- 
room adjoining, and there paced up and down. Ina minute or 
two he noticed what a strange and total silence had come over the 
upper part of the house; his own movements, muffled as they 
were by the carpet, seemed noisy; and his thoughts to disturb 
the air like articulate utterances. His eye glanced throuzh the 
window. Far down the road to the harbour a roof detained his 
- gaze: out ofit rose ared chimney, and out of the red chimney.a 
eurl of smoke, as from a fire newly kindled.. He had often seen 
such a sight before. In that house lived Lucy Savile; and the 
smoke was from the fire which was regularly — at this time 
to make her tea. 

After that he went back to the bedroom, a stood there 
some time regarding his wife’s silent form. She was a woman 
some years older than himself, but had not by any means over- 
passed the maturity of good looks and vigour. Her passionate 
features, well-defined, firm, and statuesque in life, were doubly 
so now: her mouth and brow, beneath her purplish black hair, 
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must be redoubled; the feeble spark in this case requires to 
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had made a bear-garden of his house had been no temporary 
phase of her existence. While he reflected, he suddenly said to 
himself, I wonder if all bas been done ? 

The thought was led up to by his having fancied that his 
wife’s features lacked in its complete form the expression which 
he had been accustomed to associate with the faces of those 
whose spirits have fled for ever. The effacement of life was not 
so marked but that, entering uninformed, he might. have sup- 


_ posed her sleeping. Her complexion was that seen in the nu-~ 


merous faded portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds; it was pallid in 
comparison with life; but there was visible on a close inspection 
the remnant of what had once been a flush ; the keeping between 
the cheeks and the hollows of the face being thus preserved, 
although positive colour was gone. Long orange rays of evening 
sun stole in through chinks in the blind, striking on the large 
mirror, and being thence reflected upon the crimson hangings 
and woodwork of the heavy bedstead, so that the general tone of 
light was remarkably warm ; and it was probable that something 
might be due to this circumstance. Still the fact impressed him 
as strange. Charlson had been gone more than a quarter of an 
hour: could it be possible that he had left too soon, and that 
his attempts to restore her had operated so sluggishly as only 
now to have made themselves felt? Barnet laid his hand upon 
her chest, and fancied that ever and anon a faint flutter of pal- 
pitation, gentle as that of a butterfly’s wing, disturbed the 
stillness there—ceasing for a time, then struggling to go on, 
then breaking down in weakness and ceasing again. 

Barnet’s mother had been an active practitioner of the heal- 
ing art among her poorer neighbours, and her inspirations had 
all been derived from an octavo volume of Domestic Medi- 
cine, which at this moment was lying, as it had lain for many 
years, on a shelf in Barnet’s dressing-room. He hastily fetched 
it, and there read under the head ‘ Drowning’ :-— | 

‘ Exertions for the recovery of any person who has not been 
immersed for a longer period than half-an-hour should be con- 


tinued for at least four hours, as there have been many cases in 


which returning life has made itself visible even after a longer 
interval. 

‘Should, however, a weak -action of any of the organs 
show itself when the case seems almost hopeless, our efforts 
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be solicited ; it will certainly disappear under a relaxation of 


labour.’ , 
Barnet looked at his watch; it was now barely two hours 


and a half from the time when he had first heard of the 
accident. He threw aside the book and turned quickly to 
reach a stimulant which had previously been used. Pulling 
up the blind for more light, his eye glanced out of the 
window. There he saw that red chimney still smoking 
cheerily, and that roof, and through the roof that somebody. 
His mechanical movements stopped, his hand remained on the 
blind-cord, and he seemed to become breathless, as if he had 
suddenly found himself treading a high rope. 

_ While he stood a sparrow lighted on the window-sill, saw 
him, and flew away. Next aman and a dog walked over one of 
the green hills which bulged above the roofs of the town. But 
Barnet took no notice. 

We may wonder what were the exact images that passed 
through his mind during those minutes of gazing upon Lucy 
Savile’s house, the sparrow, the man and the dog, and Lucy 
Savile’s house again. There are honest men who will not admit 
to their thoughts, even as idle hypotheses, views of the future 
that assume as done a deed which they would recoil from doing ; 
and there are other honest men for whom morality ends at. the 
surface of their own heads, who will deliberate what the first 
will not so much as suppose. Barnet had a wife whose presence 
distracted his home; she now lay as in death; by merely doing 
nothing—by letting the intelligence which had gone forth to 
the world lie undisturbed—he would effect such a deliverance 
for himself as he had never hoped for, and open up an oppor- 
tunity of which till now he had never dreamed. Whether the 
conjuncture had arisen through any unscrupulous, ill-considered 
impulse of Charlson to help out of a strait the friend who was 
so kind as never to press. him for what was due could not be 
told; there was nothing to prove it; and it was a question which 
eould never be asked. The triangular situation—himself—his 
wife— Lucy Savile—was the one clear thing. | 

From Barnet’s actions we may infer that he supposed such and 
such a result, for a moment, but did not deliberate. He withdrew 
his hazel eyes from the scene without, calmly turned, rang the 
bell for assistance, and vigorously exerted himself to learn if 
life still lingered in that motionless frame. In 4 short time 
another surgeon was in attendance; and then Barnet’s surmise 
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proved to be true. The slow life timidly heaved again; but much 
care and patience were needed to catch and retain it, and a con- 
siderable period elapsed before it could be said with certainty 
that. Mrs. Barnet lived. When this was the case, and there was 
no further room for doubt, Barnet left the chamber. The blue 
evening smoke from Lucy’s chimney had died down to an im- 
perceptible stream, and as he walked about downstairs he mur- 
mured to himself, ‘ My wife was dead, and she is alive again.’ 

_. It was not so with Downe. After three hours’ immersion 
his wife’s body had been recovered, life, of course, being quite 
extinct. Barnet, on descending, went straight to his friend’s 
house, and there learned the result. Downe was helpless in his 
wild grief, occasionally even hysterical. Barnet said little, but 
finding that some guiding hand was necessary in the sorrow- 
stricken household, took upon him to supervise and manage till 
Downe should be in a state of mind to do so for himself. 


CHAPTER. VI. 


Onr September. evening, four months later, when Mrs. Barnet 
was in perfect health, and Mrs. Downe but a weakening memory, 
an errand-boy paused to rest himself in front of Mr. Barnet’s 
old house, depositing his basket on one of the window-sills. 
The street was not yet lighted, but there were lights in the 
house, and at intervals a flitting shadow fell upon the blind at 
his elbow. Words also were audible from the same apartment, 
and they seemed to be those of persons in violent altercation. 
But the boy could not gather their purport, and he went on 
his way. 

Ten minutes afterwards the door of Barnet’s house opened, 
and a tall closely-veiled lady in a travelling-dress came out and 
descended the freestone steps. The servant stood in the doorway 
watching her as she went with a measured tread down the street. 
When she had been out of sight for some minutes Barnet 
appeared at the door from within. 

_ © Did your mistress leave. word where she was going.?’ he 
asked. 

© No, sir.’ 

~ €Ts the carriage ordered to meet her anywhere ?’ 
~ _ €No, sir. 
~~ ‘Did she take a latch-key ?’ 
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‘No, sir.’ 

Barnet went in again, sat down in his chair, and leaned back. 
Then in solitude and silence he brooded over the bitter emotions 
that filled his heart. It was for this that he had gratuitously 
restored her to life, and made his union with another impossible ! 
The evening drew on, and nobody came to disturb him. At 
bedtime he told the servants to retire, that he would sit up for 
Mrs. Barnet himself; and when they were gone he leaned his 
head upon his hand and mused for hours. 

- The clock struck one, two; still his wife came not, and, with 
impatience added to depression, he went from room to room till 
another weary hour had passed. This was not altogether a new 
experience for Barnet ; but she had never before so prolonged 
her absence. At last he sat down again and fell asleep... . 

He awoke at six o’clock to find that she had not returned. 
In searching about the rooms he discovered that she had taken 
a case of. jewels which had been hers before her marriage. At 
eight a note was brought him; it was from his wife, in which 
she stated that she had gone by the coach to the house ofa 
distant relative near London, and expressed a wish that. cer- 
tain boxes, articles of clothing and so on, might be sent to her 
forthwith. The note was brought to him by a waiter at the 
Black Swan Hotel, and had been written by Mrs. Barnet imme- 
diately before she took her place in the stage. 

By the evening this order was carried out, and Barnet, with 
a sense of relief, walked out into the town. A fair had been held 
during the day, and the large clear moon which rose over the 
most prominent hill flung its light upon the booths and stand- 
ings that still remained in the street, mixing its rays curiously 
with those from the flaring naphtha lamps. The town was full 
of country-people who had come in to enjoy themselves, and on 
this account Barnet strolled through the streets unobserved. 
With a certain recklessness he made for the harbour-road, and 
presently found himself by the shore, where he walked on till 
he came to the spot near which his friend the kindly Mrs. Downe 
had lost her life, and his own wife’s life had been preserved. A 
tremulous pathway of bright moonshine now stretched over the 
water which had engulfed them, and not a living soul was near. 

Here he ruminated on their characters, and next on the 
young girl in whom he now took a more sensitive interest than at 
the time when he had been free to marry her. Nothing, so far as 
he was aware, had ever appeared in his own conduct to show’that 
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such an interest existed. He had made it a point of the utmost 
strictness to hinder that feeling from influencing in the faintest 
degree his attitude towards his wife; and this was made all the 
more easy for him by the small demand Mrs. Barnet made upon his 
attentions, for which she ever evinced the greatest contempt ; 
thus unwittingly giving him the satisfaction of knowing that 
their severance owed nothing to jealousy, or, indeed, to any per- 
sonal behaviour of his at all. Her concern was not with him or 
his feelings, as she frequently told him ; but that she had, in a 
moment of weakness, thrown herself away upon a common 
burgher when she might have aimed at, and possibly brought 
down, a peer of the realm. Her frequent depreciation of Barnet 
in these terms had at times been so intense that he was sorely 
tempted to retaliate on her egotism by owning that he loved at 
the same low level that he lived; but prudence had prevailed, 
for which he was now thankful. 

Something seemed to sound upon the shingle behind him 
over and above the raking of the wave. He looked round, and 
a slight girlish shape appeared quite close to him. He could 
not see her face because it was in the direction of the moon. 

‘Mr. Barnet?’ the rambler said, in timid surprise. The 
voice was the voice of Lucy Savile. 

‘Yes,’ said Barnet. ‘ How can I repay you for this pleasure ?’ 

‘I only came because the night was so. clear. I am now on 
my. way home.’ 

‘Iam glad we have met. I want to know if you will let 
me do something for you, to give me an occupation, as an idle 
man? lam sure I ought to help you, for I know you are almost 
without friends.’ 

She hesitated. ‘ Why should you tell me that?’ she said. 

‘In the hope that you will be frank with me.’ 

‘I am not altogether without friends here. But I am going 
to make a little change in my life—to go out as a teacher of 
free-hand drawing and practical perspective, of course I mean on 
a comparatively humble scale, because I have not been specially 
educated for that profession. But I am sure I shall like it 
much.’ 

‘You have an opening ?’ 

‘I have not exactly got it, but I have advertised for one.’ 

‘Lucy, you must let me help you!’ 

‘Not at all.’ | 

‘You need not think it would compromise you, or that I am 
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indifferent to delicacy. I bear in mind how we stand. It is 
very unlikely that you will succeed as teacher of the class you 
mention, so let me do something of a different kind for you. 
Say what you would like, and it shall be done.’ 

‘No; if I can’t be a drawing-mistress or governess, or some- 
thing of that sort, I shall go to India and join my brother.’ 

‘I wish I could go abroad, anywhere, everywhere with you, 
Lucy, and leave this place and its associations for ever!’ 

She played with the end of her bonnet-string, and hastily 
turned aside. ‘Don’t ever touch upon that kind of topic ~ 
again,’ she said, with a quick severity not free from anger. 
‘It simply makes it impossible for me to see you, much less 
receive any guidance from you. No, thank you, Mr. Barnet ; 
you can do nothing for me at present; and as I suppose my un- 
certainty will end in my leaving for India, I fear you never 
will. If ever I think you can do anything, I will take the 
trouble to ask you. Till then, good-bye.’ 

The tone of her latter words was equivocal, and while he 
remained in doubt whether a gentle irony was or was not in- 
wrought with their sound, she swept lightly round and left him 
alone. He saw her form get smaller and smaller along the 
damp belt of sea-sand between ebb and flood; and when she 
had vanished round the cliff into the harbour-road, he himself 
followed in the same direction. 

That her hopes from an advertisement should be the single 
thread which held Lucy Savile in England was too much for 
Barnet. On reaching the town he went straight to the resi- 
dence of Downe, now a widower with four children. The 
young motherless brood had been sent to bed about a quarter- 
of-an-hour earlier, and when Barnet entered he found Downe 
sitting alone. It was the same room as that into which he had 
been shown at the beginning of the year, when Downe had 
fainted and his wife had been so enviably tender towards him. 
The old neatness had gone from the apartment; articles lay in 
places which could show no reason for their presence, as if 
momentarily deposited there some months ago, and forgotten 
éver since; there were no flowers; things were jumbled to- 
gether on the mantelpiece which should have been in cup- 
boards; and the room in general had that stagnant, unrenovated 
air which usually pervades the maimed home of the widower. 

Downe soon renewed his customary full-worded lament over 
his wife, and even when he had worked himself up to tears, 
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went on volubly, as if a listener were a luxury to be enjoyed 
whenever he could be caught. 

‘She was a treasure beyond compare, Mr. Barnet! I shall 
never see such another. Nobody now to nurse me—nobody to 
console me in those daily troubles, you know, Barnet, which 
make consolation so necessary to a nature like mine. It would 
be unbecoming to repine, for her spirit’s home was elsewhere— 
the tender light in her eyes always showed it; but it is a long 
dreary time that I have before me, and nobody else can ever 
fill the void left in my heart by her loss—nobody—nobody :”’ 
‘And Downe wiped his eyes again. 

‘She was a good woman in the highest sense,’ gravely 
answered Barnet, who, though Downe’s words drew genuine 
compassion from his heart, could not help feeling that a tender 
reticence would have been a finer tribute to Mrs. Downe’s 
really sterling virtues than such a second-class lament as this. 

‘I have something to show you,’ Downe resumed, producing 
from a drawer a sheet of paper on which was an elaborate de- 
sion for a canopied tomb. ‘This has been sent me by the 
architect, but it is not exactly what I want.’ 

‘You have got Jones to do it, I see, the man who is carry- 
ing out my house,’ said Barnet, as he glanced at the signature 
to the drawing. 

‘Yes, but it is not quite what I want. I want something 
more striking—more like a tomb I have seen in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Nothing less will do justice to my feelings, and 
how far short of them that will fall!’ 

Barnet privately thought the design a sufficiently imposing 
one as it stood, even extravagantly ornate; but, feeling that he 
had no right to criticise, he said gently, ‘Downe, should you 
not live more in your children’s lives at the present time, and 
soften the sharpness of regret for your own past by thinking of 
their future ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; but what can I do more?” asked Downe, wrink- 
ling his forehead hopelessly. 

It was with anxious slowness that Barnet produced his Te- 
ply—the secret object of his visit to-night. ‘ Did you not say 


one day that you ought by rights to get a governess for the 
ehildren ?’ 


Downe admitted that he had said so, but that he could not 
see his way toit. ° The kind of woman I should like to have,’ 
he said, ‘would be rather beyond my means, No; I think I 
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shall send them to school in the town when they are old enough 
to go out alone.’ 

‘Now I know of something better than that. The late 
Lieutenant Savile’s daughter, Lucy, wants to do something for 
herself in the way of teaching. She would be inexpensive, and 
would answer your purpose as well as anybody for six or twelve 
months. She would probably come daily if you were to ask 
her, and so your housekeeping arrangements would not be 
much affected.’ 

‘I thought she had gone away,’ said the solicitor, musing. 
‘Where does she live ?’ 

Barnet told him, and added that, if Downe should think of 
her as suitable, he would do well to call as soon as possible, or 
she might be on the wing. ‘If you do see her, he said, ‘ it 
would be advisable not to mention my name. She is rather 
stiff in her ideas of me, and it might prejudice her against a 
course if she knew that I recommended it.’ 

Downe promised to give the subject his consideration, and 
nothing more was said about it just then. But when Barnet 
rose to go, which was not till nearly bed-time, he reminded 
Downe of the suggestion, and went up the street to his own 
solitary home with a sense of satisfaction at his promising 
diplomacy in a charitable cause. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue walls of his new house were carried up nearly to their full 
height. By a curious though not infrequent reaction, Barnet’s 
feelings about that unnecessary structure had undergone a 
change; he took considerable interest in its progress as a long- 
neglected thing, his wife before her departure having grown 
quite weary of it as a hobby. Moreover, it was an excellent 
distraction for a man in the unhappy position of having to live 
in a provincial town with nothing to do. He was probably the 
first of his line who had ever passed a day without toil, and 
perhaps something like an inherited instinct disqualifies such 
men for a life of pleasant inaction, such as lies in the power 
of those whose leisure is not a personal accident, but a vast 
historical accretion which has become part of their natures, 
Thus Barnet got into a way of spending many of his leisure 
hours on the site of the new building, and he might have been 
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seen on most days at this time trying the temper of the mortar 
by punching the joints with his stick, looking at the grain of a 
floor-board, and meditating where it grew, or picturing under 
what circumstances the last fire would be kindled in the at 
present sootless chimney. One day when thus occupied he saw 
three children pass by in the company of a fair young woman, 
whose sudden appearance caused him to flush perceptibly. 

‘ Ah, she is there,’ he thought. ‘ That’s a blessed thing.’ 

Casting an interested glance over the rising building and 
the busy workmen, Lucy Savile and the little Downes passed by ; 
and after that time it became a regular though almost uncon- 
scious habit of Barnet to stand in the half-completed house 
and look from the ungarnished windows at the governess as 
she tripped towards the sea-shore with her young charges, 
which she was in the habit of doing on most fine afternoons. 
It was on one of these occasions, when he had been loitering on 
the first-floor landing, near the hole left for the staircase, not 
yet erected, that there appeared above the edge of the floor a 
little hat, followed by a little head. 

Barnet withdrew through a doorway, and the child came to 
the top of the ladder, stepping on to the floor and crying to 
her sisters and Miss Savile to follow. Another head rose above 
the floor, and another, and then Lucy herself came into view. 
The troop ran hither and thither through the empty, shaving- 
strewn rooms, and Barnet came forward. 

Lucy uttered a small exclamation: she was very sorry that 
she had intruded; she had not the least idea that Mr. Barnet 
was there: the children had come up, and she had followed. 

Barnet replied that he was only too glad to see them there. 
* And now, let me show you the rooms,’ he said, | 
She passively assented, and he took her round. There was 
not. much to show in such a bare skeleton of a house, but he 
made the most of. it, and explained the different ornamental 
fittings that were soon to be fixed here and there. -Lucy made 
but few remarks in reply, though she seemed pleased with her 
visit, and stole away down the ladder, followed by her com- 
panions. 

After this the new residence became yet more of a hobby 
for. Barnet. Downe’s children did not forget their first visit, 
and when the windows were glazed, and the handsome staircase 
spread its broad .low steps into the hall, they came again, 
prancing in unwearied succession through every room from 
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ground-floor to attics, while Lucy stood waiting for them at 
the door. Barnet, who rarely missed a day in coming to in- 
spect progress, stepped out from the drawing-room. 

-*I could not keep them out,’ she said, with an apologetic 
blush. ‘I tried to do so very much; but they are rather 
wilful, and we are directed to walk this way for the sea air.’ 

‘Do let them make the house their regular playground, 
and you yours, said Barnet. ‘There is no better place for 
children to romp and take their exercise in than an empty 
house, particularly in muddy or damp weather, such as we shall 
get a good deal of now; and this place will not be furnished 
for a long long time—perhaps never. I am not at all decided 
about it.’ 

‘Qh, but it must!’ replied Lucy, looking round at the hall. 
‘The rooms are excellent, twice as high as ours; and the views 
from the windows are so lovely.’ : 

‘I dare say, I dare say,’ he said, absently. 

‘ Will all the furniture be new ?’ she asked. 

‘All the furniture be new—that’sa thing I have not thought 
of. In fact I only come here and look on. My father’s house » 
would have been large enough for me, but another person had a 
voice in the matter, and it was settled that we should build. 
However, the place grows upon me; its recent associations are 
cheerful, and I am getting to like it fast.’ 

A certain uneasiness in Lucy’s manner showed that the con- 
versation was taking too personal a turn for her. ‘Still as 
modern tastes develope, people require more reom to gratify 
them in,’ she said, withdrawing to call the children; and serenely 
bidding him good afternoon she went on her way. 

Barnet’s life at this period was singularly lonely, and yet he 
was happier than he could have expected. His wife’s estrange- 
ment and absence, which promised to be permanent, left him 
free as a boy in his movements, and the solitary walks that he 
took gave him ample opportunity for chastened reflection on 
what might have been his lot if he had only shown wisdom 
enough to claim Lucy Savile when there was no bar between 
their lives, and she was to be had for the asking. He would 
occasionally call at the house of his friend Downe; but there 
was scarcely enough in common between their two natures to 
make them more than friends of that excellent sort whose per- 
sonal knowledge of each other’s history and character is always 
in excess of intimacy, whereby they are not so likely to be 
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severed by a clash of sentiment as in cases where intimacy 
springs up in excess of knowledge. Lucy was never visible at 
these times, being either engaged in the school-room, or in taking 
an airing out of doors; but, knowing that she was now comfort- 
able, and had given up the, to him, depressing idea of going off 
to the other side of the globe, he was quite content. . 

The new house had so far progressed that the gardeners 
were beginning to grass down the front. During an afternoon 
which he was passing in marking the curve for the carriage- 
drive, he beheld her coming in boldly towards him from the 
road. Hitherto Barnet had only caught her on the premises by 
stealth ; and this advance seemed to show that at last her re- 
serve had broken down. 

A smile gained strength upon her face as she approached, 
and it was quite radiant when she came up, and said, without a 
trace of embarrassment, ‘I find I owe you a hundred thanks 
—and it comes to me quite as a surprise! It was through your 
kindness that I was engaged by Mr. Downe. Believe me, Mr. 
Barnet, I did not know it until yesterday, or I should have 
thanked you long and long ago!’ 

‘I had offended you—just a trifle—at the time, I think ?’ 
said Barnet smiling, ‘ and it was best that you should not know.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, she returned hastily. ‘ Don’t allude to that; it 
is past and over, and we will let it be. The house is finished 
almost, isit not ? How beautiful it will look when the evergreens 
are grown! Do you call the style Palladian, Mr. Barnet ?’ 

‘I—really don’t quite know what it is. Yes, it must be 
Palladian, certainly. But Ill ask Jones, the architect; for, to 
tell the truth, I had not thought much about the style: I had 
nothing to do with choosing it, I am sorry to say.’ 

She would not let him harp on this gloomy refrain, and 
talked on bright matters till she said, producing a small roll of 
paper which he had noticed in her hand all the while, ‘Mr. 
Downe wished me to bring you this revised drawing of the late 
Mrs. Downe’s tomb, which the architect has just sent him. He 

would like you to look it over.’ 
| The children came up with their hoops, and she went off 
with them down the harbour-road as usual. Barnet had been 
glad to get those words of thanks; he had been thinking for 
many months that he would like her to know of his share in 
finding her a home, such as it was; and what he could not do 
for himself, Downe had now kindly done for him, He returned 
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to his desolate house with a lighter tread; though in reason he 
hardly knew why his tread should be light. 

On examining the drawing, Barnet found that, instead of 
the vast altar-tomb and canopy Downe had determined on at 
their last meeting, it was to be a more modest memorial even 
than had been suggested by the architect ; a coped tomb of good 
solid construction, with no useless elaboration at all. Barnet 
was truly glad to see that Downe had come to reason of his own 
accord; and he returned the drawing with a note of approval. 

He followed up the house-work as before, and as he walked 
up and down the rooms, occasionally gazing from the windows 
over the bulging green hills and the quiet harbour that lay be- 
tween them, he murmured words and fragments of words, which, 
if listened to, would have revealed all the secrets of his exist- 
ence. Whatever his reason in going there, Lucy did not call 
again: the walk to the shore seemed to be abandoned : he must 
have thought it as well for both that it should be so, for he did 
not go anywhere out of his accustomed ways to endeavour to 
discover her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue winter and the spring had passed, and the house was com- 
plete. It was a fine morning in the early part of June, and 
Barnet, though not in the habit of rising early, had taken a 
long walk before breakfast; returning by way of the new 
building. A sufficiently exciting cause of his restlessness to-day 
might have been the intelligence which had reached him the 
night before, that Lucy Savile was going to India after all, 
and notwithstanding the representations of her friends that 
such a journey was unadvisable in many ways for an unpractised 
girl, unless some more definite advantage lay at the end of it than 
she could show to be the case. Barnet’s walk up the slope to the 
building betrayed that he was ina dissatisfied mood. He hardly 
saw that the dewy time of day lent an unusual freshness to the 
bushes. and trees which. had so recently put on their summer 
habit. of heavy leafage, and made his newly-laid lawn look as 
well-established as an old manorial meadow. The house had 
been so adroitly placed between six tall elms which were growing 
on the site beforehand, that they seemed like real ancestral 
trees; and the rooks, young and old, cawed melodiously to 
their visitor, 7 
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The door was not locked, and he entered. No workmen 
appeared to be present, and he walked from sunny window to 
‘sunny window of the empty rooms, with a sense of seclusion 
which might have been very pleasant but for the antecedent 
knowledge that his almost paternal care of Lucy Savile was to 
be thrown away by her wilfulness. Footsteps echoed through 
an adjoining room; and, bending his eyes in that direction, he 
perceived Mr. Jones, the architect. He had come to look over 
the building before giving the contractor his final certificate. 
They walked over the house together. Everything was finished 
except the papering: there were the latest improvements 
of the period in bell-hanging, ventilating, smoke-jacks, fire- 
grates, and French windows. The business was soon ended, and 
Jones, having directed Barnet’s attention to a roll of wall-paper 
patterns which lay on a bench for his choice, was leaving to 
keep another engagement, when Barnet said, ‘Is the tomb 
finished yet for Mrs. Downe?’ 

‘ Well—yes: it is at last,’ said the architect, coming back 
and speaking as if he were in a mood to make a confidence. ‘I 
have had no end of trouble in the matter, and, to tell the truth, 
I am heartily glad it is over.’ 

Barnet expressed his surprise. ‘I thought poor Downe had 
given up those extravagant notions of his? then he has gone 
back to the altar and canopy after all? Well, he is to be ex- 
cused, poor fellow!’ 

‘Oh, no—he has not at all gone back to them—quite the 
reverse, Jones hastened to say. ‘He has so reduced design 

after design, that the whole thing has been nothing but waste 
‘labour for me; till in the end it has become a common head- 
stone, which a mason put up in half a day.’ 

‘A common headstone ?’ said Barnet. 

‘Yes. I held out for some time for the addition of a foot- 
stone at least. But he said, ‘* Oh, no—he couldn’t afford it.” ’ 


‘Ah, well—his family ” growing up, poor fellow, and his ex- 
penses are getting serious.’ | 

‘Yes, exactly,’ said Jones, as if the subject were none of his. 
And again directing Barnet’s attention to the wall-papers, the 
bustling architect left him to keep some other engagement. 

‘A common headstone,’ murmured Barnet, left again to 
himself. -He mused a minute or two, and next began looking 
over and selecting from the patterns; but had not long been 
engaged in the work when he heard another footstep on the 
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Barnet went to the door—it was his manservant in search of 
him. 

‘I have been trying for some time to find you, sir,’ he said. 
¢ This letter has come by the post, and it is marked immediate. 
And there’s this one from Mr. Downe, who called just u now 

.wanting to see you.’ 

Barnet took the first letter—it had a black border, and bore 
the London postmark. It was not in his wife’s handwriting, or 
in that of any person he knew; but conjecture soon ceased as he 
read the page, wherein he was briefly informed that Mrs. Barnet 
had died suddenly on the previous day, at the furnished villa she 
had occupied near London. 

Barnet looked vaguely round the empty hall, at the blank 

walls, out of the doorway. Drawing a long palpitating breath, 
and with eyes downcast, he turned and climbed the stairs 
slowly, like a man who doubted their stability. The fact of his 
wife having, as it were, died once already, and lived on again, 
had entirely dislodged the possibility of her actual death from 
his conjecture. He went to the landing, leant over the balusters, 
and after a reverie, of whose duration he had but the faintest 
notion, turned to the window and stretched his gaze to the cottage 
further down the road, which was visible from his landing, and 
from which Lucy still walked to the solicitor’s house by a cross 
path. The faint words that came from his moving lips were 
simply, ‘ At last !’ 

Then, almost involuntarily, Barnet fell down on his knees and 
murmured some incoherent words of thanksgiving. Surely 
his virtue in restoring his wife to life had been rewarded! But, 
as if the impulse sheosk uneasily on his conscience, he quickly 
rose, brushed the dust from his trousers, and set himself to think 
of his next movements. He could not start for London for some 
hours; and as he had no preparations to make that could not be 
made in half-an-hour, he mechanically descended and resumed 
his occupation of turning over the wall-papers. They had all 
got brighter for him, those papers. It was all changed—who 
would sit in the rooms that they were to line? He went on to 

muse upon Lucy’s conduct in so frequently coming to the house 
with tne children ; her occasional blush in speaking to him; her 
evident interest in him. What woman can in the long run avoid 
being interested in a man whom she knows to be devoted to her ? 
If human solicitation could ever effect anything, there should 
be no going to India for Lucy now. All the papers previously 
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chosen seemed wrong in their shades, and he began from the 
beginning to choose again. 

While entering on the task he heard a forced § Ahem!’ from 
without the porch, evidently uttered to attract his attention, and 
footsteps again advancing to the door. His man, whom he had 
quite forgotten in his mental turmoil, was still waiting there. © 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ the man said from round the doorway ; 
‘but here’s the note from Mr. Downe that you didn’t take. He 
called just after you went out, and as he couldn’t wait, he wrote 
this on your study-table,’ 

He handed in the letter—no thaclt-bonaaved one now, but 
a practical-looking note in the well-known writing of the 
solicitor. 

‘Dear Barnet’—it ran—‘ Perhaps you will be prepared for 
the information I am about to give—that Lucy Savile and my- 
self are going to be married this morning. I have hitherto said 
nothing as to my intention to any of my friends, for reasons which 
I am sure you will fully appreciate. The crisis has been brought 
about by her expressing her intention to join her brother in 
India. I then discovered that I could not do without her. 

‘It is to be quite a private wedding; but it is my particular 
wish that you come down here quietly at ten, and go to church 
with us; it will add greatly to the pleasure I shall experience in 
the ceremony, and, I believe, to Lucy’s also. I have called on 
you very early $o make the request, in the belief that I should 
find you at home; but you are beforehand with me in your early 
rising. ‘ Yours sincerely, 

C. Downe.’ 


_ © Need I wait, sir?’ said the servant after a dead silence. 
‘That will do, William. No answer, said Barnet calmly. 

- When the man was gone Barnet re-read the letter. Turning 
eventually to the wall-papers, which he had been at such pains 
to select, he deliberately tore them into halves and quarters, and 
threw them into the empty fireplace. Then he went out of the 
house, locked the door, and stood in the front for awhile. _In- 
stead of returning into the town, he went down-the harbour- 
road and thoughtfully lingered about by the sea, near the spot 
where the body of Downe’s late wife had been found and 
brought ashore. 

Barnet was a man with a rich capacity for misery, and there 
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is'no doubt that: he exercised it to its fullest extent now. The 
everits that had, as it were, dashed themselves together into one 
half-hour of this day showed that curious refinement of cruelty 
in‘their arrangement which often proceeds from the bosom of 
the ‘whimsical god:at: other times known as blind Circumstance. 
‘That his few minutes of hope, between the reading of the first 
and: second letters, had carried him to extraordinary heights of 
rapture was proved by the immensity of his suffering now. 
The sun blazing into his face would have showed a close 
watcher that a horizontal line, which he had never noticed before, 
‘but which was never to be gone thereafter, was somehow 
gradually forming itself in the smooth of his forehead. His 
_eyes, of a light hazel, had a curious look which can only be 
described by the word bruised; the sorrow that looked from 
them:.being largely mixed with the surprise of a man taken 
unawares, 

» ."The secondary particulars of his present position, too, were 
odd enough, though for some time they appeared to engage 
little of -his attention. Not a soul in the town knew, as yet, of 
his wife’s death; and he almost owed Downe the kindness of 
not publishing it till the day was over: the conjuncture, taken 
with that which had accompanied the death of Mrs. Downe, 
being so singular as to be quite sufficient to darken the pleasure 
of the impressible solicitor to a cruel extent, if made known 
to him. But as Barnet could not set out on his jourfey to 
London, where his wife lay, for some hours (there gi ‘this 
‘date’ no railway within a distance of eighty miles), fo great 
réason existed why he should leave the town. 

Impulse in all its forms characterised Barnet, and when he 
heard the distant clock strike the hour of ten his feet began to 
‘earry him up the harbour-road with the manner of a man who 
‘must do. something to bring himself to life. He passed Lucy 
Savile’s old house, his own new one, and came in view of ‘the 
church. Now -he gave a perceptible start, and bis mechanical 
condition: went away. Before the church gate were a couple of 

carriages, and Barnet. then could perceive that the marriage 
between ‘Downe and Lucy was at that moment being solem- 
“nised within. A feeling of sudden proud self-confidence, an in- 
. docile wish to. walk unmoved in spite of grim environments, 
\plainly posséssed him, and when he reached the wicket-gate he 
.. turned in without apparent effort. Pacing up the paved foot- 
way he entered the church and stood for awhile in the nave 
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passage. A group of people was standing round the vestry 
door; Barnet advanced through these and stepped into the 
vestry. 

There they were, busily signing their names. Seeing Downe 
about to look round, Barnet averted his somewhat disturbed face 
for a second or two; when he turned again front to front he was 
calm and quite smiling: it was a creditable triumph over himself, 
and deserved to be remembered in his native town. He greeted ~ 
Downe heartily, offering his congratulations. 

It seemed as if Barnet expected a half-guilty look upon 
Lucy’s face; but no, save the natural flush and flurry engen- 
dered by the service just performed, there was nothing whatever 
in her bearing which showed a disturbed mind: her grey-brown 
eyes carried in them now as at other times the well-known ex- 
pression of common-sensed rectitude which never went so far as 
to touch on hardness. She shook hands with him, and Downe 
said warmly, ‘I wish you could have come sooner: I called on 
purpose to ask you. You'll drive back with us now?’ 

‘No, no, said Barnet; ‘I am not at all prepared; but I 
thought I would look in upon you for a moment, even though 
I had not time to go home and dress. Il stand back and see 
you pass out, and observe the effect of the spectacle upon myself 
as one of the public.’ 

Then Lucy and her husband laughed, and Barnet laughed 
and retired; and the quiet little party went gliding down 
the nave and towards the porch, Lucy’s grey silk dress sweeping 
with a smart rustle round the base-mouldings of the ancient 
font, and Downe’s little daughters following in a state of round- 


- eyed interest in their position, and that of Lucy, their teacher 


and friend. 

So Downe was comforted after his Emily’s death, which had 
taken place twelve months, two weeks, and three days before 
that time. 

When the two flys had driven off and the spectators had 
vanished, Barnet followed to the door, and went out into the 
sun. He took no more trouble to preserve a spruce exterior ; 
his step was unequal, hesitating, almost convulsive ; and the 
slight changes of colour which went on in his face seemed re- 
fracted from some inward flame. In the churcbyard he became 
pale as a summer cloud, and finding it not easy to proceed he 


sat. down on one of the tombstones and supported his head with 
his hand, 
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Hard by was a sexton tilling up a grave which he had not 
found time to finish on the previous evening. Observing 
Barnet, he went up to him, and recognising him said, ‘ Shall I 
help you home, sir ?’ 

‘Oh, no, thank you,’ said Barnet, rousing himself and standing 
up. The sexton returned to his grave, followed by Barnet, who, 
after watching him awhile, stepped into the grave, now nearly 
filled, and helped to tread in the earth. 

The sexton apparently thought his conduct a little singular, 
but he made no observation, and when the grave was full, Barnet 
suddenly stopped, looked far away, and with a decided step pro- 
ceeded to the gate and vanished. The sexton rested on his 
shovel, and looked after him for a few moments, and then began 
banking up the mound. 

In those short minutes of treading in the dead man Barnet 
had formed a design, but what it was the inhabitants of that 
town did not for some long time imagine. He went home, 
wrote several letters of business, called on his lawyer, an old 
man of the same place who had been the legal adviser of 
Barnet’s father before him, and during the evening overhauled 
a large quantity of letters and other documents in his posses- 
sion. By eleven o’clock the heap of papers in and before 
Barnet’s grate had reached formidable dimensions, and he began 
to burn them. This, owing to their quantity, it was not so easy 
to do as he had expected, and he sat long into the night to 
complete the task. 

The next morning Barnet departed for London, leaving a 
note for Downe to inform him of Mrs. Barnet’s sudden death, 
and that he was gone to bury her; but when a thrice-sufficient 
time for that purpose had elapsed, he was not seen again in his 
accustomed walks, or in his new house, or in his old one. He 
was gone for good, nobody knew whither. It was soon discovered 
that he had empowered his lawyer to dispose of all his property, 
real and personal, in the borough, and pay in the proceeds to 
the account of an unknown person at one of the large London 
banks. The person was by some supposed to be himself under 
an assumed name; but few, if any, had certain knowledge of 
that fact. 

The elegant new residence was sold with the rest of his posses- 
sions; and its purchaser was no other than Downe, now a thriving’ 
man in the borough, and one whose growing family and new wife 
required more roomy accommodation than was afforded by the’ 
































little house with the back parlour. Barnet’s old habitation was 
bought by the trustees of the Congregational Baptist’ body in 
that town, who pulled down the time-honoured dwelling and 
built a new chapel on its site. By the time the last hour of 
that, to Barnet, eventful year had chimed, every vestige of him 
had disappeared from the precincts of his native place ; and the 
name became extinct in the borough, after having been a nea 
force therein for more than two hundred years. 


CHAPTER IX. 


TWENTY-ONE years and six months do not pass without setting a 
mark even upon durable stone and triple brass: upon humanity 
such « period works nothing less than transformation.’ In 
Barnet’s old birthplace vivacious young children with bones 
like india-rubber had grown up to be stable men and women, 
men and women had dried in the skin, stiffened, withered, and 
sunk into decrepitude ; while selections from every class had been 
. consigned to the outlying cemetery. Of inorganic differences 
the greatest was that a railway had invaded the town, tying it on 
to a main line at a junction twenty miles off. Barnet’s house 
on the harbour-road, once so insistently new, had acquired 
a respectable mellowness, with ivy, Virginia creepers, lichens, 
damp patches, and even constitutional infirmities of its own like 
its elder fellows. Its architecture, once so very improved and 
modern, had already become stale in style, without having 
reached the dignity of being old-fashioned. Trees about the 
harbour-road had increased in circumference or disappeared 
ander the saw; while the church had had such a tremendous 
practical joke played upon it by some facetious restorer or 
other as to be unrecognisable by its dearest old friends. 

During this long interval George Barnet had never. once 
been seen or heard of in the town of his fathers. ea 

It was the evening of a market-day, and some: half-dozen 
middle-aged farmers and dairymen were lounging round the -bax 
of the Black Swan Hotel, occasionally dropping. a remark. to 
each other, and less frequently to the two barmaids who: stood 
within the pewter-topped counter in a perfunctory attitide of at- 
tention, these latter sighing and making a private observation 
to one another at odd intervals, on more interesting experiences 
than the present, 
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‘Days get shorter,’ said one of the dairymen, as he looked 
towards the street, and noticed that the lamplighter was pass- 
ing by. 

The farmers merely acknowledged by their countenances 
the propriety of this remark, and Angling that nobody else 
spoke, one of the barmaids said ‘ yes,’ in a tone of painful duty. 

‘Come fair-day we shall have to light up before we start for 
home-along.’ 

‘ That’s true,’ his neighbour conceded, with a gaze of blank- 
ness at a point in the air. 

¢ And after that we shan’t see much further difference, all’s 
winter.’ 

The rest were not unwilling to go even so far as this. 

The barmaid sighed again, and raised one of her hands 
from the counter on which they rested to scratch the smallest 
surface of her face with the smallest of her fingers. She looked 
towards the door, and presently remarked, ‘I think I hear the 
*bus coming in from station.’ 

The eyes of the dairymen and farmers turned to the glass 
door dividing the hall from the porch, and in a minute or two 
the omnibus drew up outside. Then there was a lumbering 
down of luggage, and then a man came into the hall, followed 
by a porter with a portmanteau on his poll, which he deposited 
on a bench. 

The stranger was an elderly person, with curly ashen-white 
hair, a deeply-creviced outer corner to each eyelid, and a coun- 
tenance baked by innumerable suns to the colour of terra-cotta, 
its hue and that of his hair contrasting like heat and cold re- 
spectively. He walked meditatively and gently, like one who 
was fearful of disturbing his own mental equilibrium. But 
whatever lay at the bottom of his breast, had evidently made 
him so accustomed to its situation there that it caused him 
little practical inconvenience. 

He paused in silence while, with his dubious eyes fixed 
on the barmaids, he seemed to consider himself. In a moment 
or two he addressed them, and asked to be accommodated for 
the night, As he waited he looked curiously round the hall, 
but said nothing. As soon as invited he disappeared up the 

staircase, preceded_by a chambermaid and candle, and followed 
-by a lad with his trunk. Nota soul had recognised him. 

A quarter of an hour later, when the farmers and dairymen 
had driy en off to their homesteads in the country, he came 
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downstairs, took a biscuit and one -glass of wine, and walked 
out into the town, where the radiance from the shop-windows 
had grown so in volume of late years as to flood with cheerful- 
ness every standing cart, barrow, stall, and idler that occupied 
the wayside, whether shabby or genteel. His chief interest at 
present seemed to lie in the names painted over the shop-fronts 
and on doorways, as far as they were visible; these now differed 
to an ominous extent from what they had been one-and-twenty 
years before. 

_ The traveller passed on tiil he came to the bookseller’s, 
where he lodked in through the glass door. A fresh-faced 
young man was standing behind the counter, otherwise the 
shop was empty. The grey-haired observer entered, asked for 
some periodical by way of paying for his standing, and with his 
elbow on the counter began to turn over the pages he had 
bought, though that he read nothing was obvious. 

At length he said, ‘Is old Mr. Watkins still alive?’ in a 
voice which had a curious youthful cadence in it even now. 

‘ My father is dead, sir,’ said the young man. 

‘Ah, I am sorry to hear it,’ said the stranger. ‘ But it is so 
many years since I last visited this town that I could hardly 
expect it should be otherwise.’ After a short silence he con- 
tinued, ‘ Andis the firm of Barnet, Browse, and Company still in 
existence? they used to be large flax-merchants and twine- 





spinners here ?’ 

‘The firm is still going on, sir, but they have dropped the 
name of Barnet. I believe that was a sort of fancy name—-at 
least, I never knew of any living Barnet. °’Tis now Browse and 


Co.’ 


¢ And does Andrew Jones still keep on as architect?’ 

‘ He’s dead, sir.’ 

¢ And the vicar of St. Mary’s—Mr. Melrose ?’ 

‘ He’s been dead a great many years.’ 

‘Dear me!’ He paused yet longer, and cleared his voice. 
‘Is Mr. Downe, the solicitor, still in practice ?’ 

‘No, sir, he’s dead. He died about seven years ago.’ 

Here it was a longer silence still; and an attentive ob- 
server would have noticed that the paper in the stranger’s hand 
increased its imperceptible tremor to a visible shake. The 
grey-haired gentleman noticed it himself, and rested the paper 
on the counter. ‘Is Mrs. Downe still alive ?’ he asked, closing 
his lips firmly as soon as the words were out of his mouth, and 


_ dropping his eyes. 
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‘Yes, sir, she’s alive and well. 
place.’ 

‘In East Street ?’ 

‘Oh, no; at Chateau Kingdale. I believe it has been in 
the family for some generations.’ 

‘She lives with her children, perhaps?’ 

‘No; she has no children of her own. There were some 
Miss Downes; I think they were Mr. Downe’s daughters by a 
former wife; but they are married and living in other parts of 
the town. Mrs. Downe lives alone.’ 

‘Quite alone ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; quite alone.’ 

The newly-arrived gentleman went back to the hotel and 
dined; after which he made some change in his dress, shaved 
back his beard to the fashion that had prevailed twenty years 
earlier, when he was young and interesting, and once more 
emerging, bent his steps in the direction of the harbour-road. 
Just before getting to the point where the pavement ceased 
and the houses isolated themselves, he overtook a shambling, 
stooping, unshaven man, who at first sight appeared like a 
professional tramp, his shoulders having a perceptible shine as 
they passed under the gaslight. Each pedestrian momentarily 
turned and regarded the other, and the tramp-like gentleman 
started back. 

_ €Good—why—is that Mr. Barnet? ’Tis Mr. Barnet, 
surely !’ 

‘Yes; and you are Charlson ?’ 

‘Yes—ah—you notice my appearance. The Fates have 
rather ill-used me. ~ By the by, that fifty pounds. I never paid 
it, did I? ... But,I was not ungrateful!’ Here the stooping 
man laid one hand emphatically in the palm of the other. ‘I 
gave you a chance, Mr. George Barnet, which many men would 
have thought full value received—- the chance to marry your 
Lucy. As far as I was concerned, your wife was a drowned 
woman, hey ?’ 

‘Heaven forbid all that, Charlson !’ 

‘Well, well, *twas a wrong way of showing gratitude, I sup- 
pose. And now a drop of something to drink for old acquain- 
tance sake! And Mr. Barnet, she’s again free—there’s a 
chance now if you care for it—ha, ha!’ And the speaker 
pushed his tongue into his hollow cheek and slanted his eye in 
the old fashion. 
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‘I know all, said Barnet, quickly; and slipping a small 
present into the hands of the seedy, saddening man, he stepped 
ahead and was soon in the outskirts of the town. 

He reached the harbour-road, and paused before the en- 
trance to a well-known house. It was so highly bosomed in 
trees and shrubs planted since the erection of the building that 
one would scarcely have recognised the spot as that which had 
been a mere neglected slope till chosen as a site for a dwelling. 
He opened the swing-gate, clused it noiselessly, and gently 
moved into the semicircular drive, which remained exactly as 
it had been marked out by Barnet on the morning when Lucy 
Savile ran in to thank him for procuring her the post of 
governess to Downe’s children. But the growth of trees and 
bushes which revealed itself at every step was beyond all ex- 
pectation ; sun-proof and moon-proof bowers vaulted the walks, 
and the walls of the house were uniformly bearded with creep- 
ing plants as high as the first-floor windows. 

After lingering for a few minutes in the dusk of the bend- 
ing boughs, the visitor rang the door-bell, and on the servant 
appearing, he announced himself as ‘an old friend of Mrs. 
Downe’s.’ 

The hall was lighted, but not brightly, the gas being 
turned low, as if visitors were rare. There was a stagnation in 
the dwelling: it seemed to be waiting. Could it really be 
waiting for him? The side-walls which had been probed by 
Barnet’s walking-stick when the mortar was green, were now 
quite brown with the antiquity of their varnish, and the orna- 
“mental woodwork of the staircase, which had glistened with a 
pale yellow newness when first erected, was now of a rich wine- - 
colour. During the servant’s absence the following colloquy 
could be dimly heard through the nearly closed door of the 
drawing-room. 

‘He didn’t give his name?’ 

‘He only.said “ an old friend,” ma’am.’ 

‘What kind of gentleman is he?’ 

‘A staidish gentleman, with grey hair.’ 

The voice of the second speaker seemed to affect the listener 
greatly. After a pause, the lady said, ‘ Very well, I will see 
him.’ 

And the stranger was shown in face to face with the Lucy 
who had once been Lucy Savile. The round cheek of that 
formerly young lady had, of course, alarmingly flattened its 
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curve in her modern representative ; a pervasive greyness over- 
spread her once dark brown hair, like morning rime on heather. 
The parting down the middle was wide and jagged ; once it had 
been a thin white line, a narrow crevice between two high banks 
of shade. But there was still enough left to form a handsome 
knob behind, and some curls beneath inwrought with a few 
hairs like silver wires were very becoming. In her eyes the 
only modification was that their originally mild rectitude of 
expression had become a little more stringent than heretofore. 
Yet she was still girlish—a girl who had been gratuitously 
weighted by destiny with a burden of five-and-forty years in- 
stead of her proper twenty. — 

‘Lucy, don’t you know me?’ he said, when the servant had 
closed the door. 

‘I knew you the instant I saw you!’ she returned cheer- 
fully. ‘I don’t know why, but I always thought you would 
come back to your old town again.’ 

She gave him her hand, and then they sat down. ‘ They 
said you were dead,’ continued Lucy, ‘ but I never thought so. 
We should have heard of it for certain if you had been.’ 

‘It is a very long time since we met.’ 

‘Yes; what you must have seen, Mr. Barnet, in all these 
roving years, in comparison with what‘I have seen in this quiet 
place!’ Her face grew more serious. * You know my husband 
has been dead a long time? Iam a lonely old woman now, 
considering what I have been; though Mr. Downe’s daughters 
—all married—manage to keep me pretty cheerful.’ 

‘And I am a lonely old man, and have been any time these 
twenty years.’ 

‘But where have you kept yourself? And why did you go 
off so mysteriously ?’ : 

‘Well, Lucy, I have kept myself a little in America, and a 
little in Australia, a little in India, a little at the Cape, and so 
on; I have not stayed in any place for a long time, as it seems 
to me, and yet more than twenty years have flown. But when 
people get to my age two years go like one !—Your second 
' question, why did I go away so mysteriously, is surely not 
necessary. You guessed why, didn’t you?’ 

‘No, I never once guessed,’ she said simply ; ‘nor did Charles, 
nor did anybody, as far as I know.’ 

‘Well, indeed! Now think it over again, and then look at 
me, and say if you can’t guess ?’ 
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She looked him in the face with an inquiring smile. ‘ Surely 
not because of me?’ she said, pausing at the commencement 
of surprise. 

Barnet nodded, and smiled back again; but his smile was 
sadder than hers. 

‘ Because I married Charles?’ she asked. 

‘Yes; solely because you married him on the day I was 
free to ask you to marry me. My wife died four-and-twenty 
hours before you went to church with Downe. The fixing of 
my journey at that particular moment was because of her 
funeral; but once away, I knew I should have no inducement 
to come back, and took my steps accordingly.’ 

Her face assumed an aspect of gentle reflection, and she 
looked up and down his form with great interest in her eyes. 
‘I never thought of it!’ she said. ‘I knew, of course, that 
you had once implied some warmth of feeling towards me, but 
I coneluded that it passed off. And I have always been under 
the impression that your wife was alive at the time of my 
marriage. Was it not stupid of me!—But you will have some 
tea or something? I have never dined late, you know, since 
my husband’s death. I have got into the way of making a 
regular meal of tea. You will have some tea with me, will 
you not ?’ 

The travelled man assented quite readily, and tea was 
brought in. They sat and chatted over the meal, regardless of 
the flying hour. ‘Well, well!’ said Barnet, presently, as for 
the first time he leisurely surveyed the room; ‘how like it all 
is, and yet how different! Just where your piano stands was a 
board on a couple of trestles, bearing the patterns of wall- 
papers, when I was last here. I was choosing them—standing 
in this way, as it might be. Then my servant came in at 
the door, and handed me a note, so. It was from Downe, and 
announced that you were just going to be married to him. I 
chose no more wall-papers—tore up all those I had selected, 
and left the house. I never entered it again till now.’ 

‘Ah, at last I understand it all,’ she murmured. 

They had both risen and gone to the fireplace. The mantel 
came almost on a level with her shoulder, which gently rested 
against it, and Barnet laid his hand upon the shelf close beside 
her shoulder. ‘ Lucy,’ he said, ‘ better late than never. Will 
you marry me now?’ : ! | 
She started back, and the surprise which was so obvious in 
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her wrought even greater surprise in him that it should be sc. 
It was difficult to believe that she had been quite blind to the 
situation, and yet all reason aud common sense went to prove 
that she was not acting. 

‘You take me quite unawares by such a question!’ she said, 
with a feverish laugh of uneasiness. It was the first time she 
had shown any embarrassment at all. ‘Why,’ she added, ‘I 
couldn’t marry you for the world.’ 

‘Not after all this! Why not?’ 

‘It is—I would—I really think I may say it—I would 
upon the whole rather marry you, Mr. Barnet, than any other 
man I have ever met, if I ever dreamed of marriage again. 
But I don’t dream of it—it is quite out of my thoughts; I have 
not the least intention of marrying again.’ 

‘But—on my account—couldn’t you alter your plans a 
little? Come!’ 

‘Dear Mr. Barnet,’ she said with a little flutter, ‘I would 
on your account if on anybody’s in existence. But you don’t 
know in the least what it is you are asking—such an imprac- 
ticable thing—I won’t say ridiculous, of course, because [ see 
that you are really in earnest, and earnestness is never ridicu- 
lous to my mind.’ 

‘Well, yes,’ said Barnet, more slowly, dropping her hand, 
which he had taken at the moment of pleading, ‘I am in 
eamest. The resolve, two months ago, at the Cape, to come 
back once more was, it is true, rather sudden, and as I see now, 
not well considered. But I am in earnest in asking.’ 

‘And I in declining. With all good feeling and all kind- 
ness, let me say that I am quite opposed to the idea of marrying 
a second time.’ 

‘Well, no harm has been done,’ he answered, with the same 
subdued and tender humorousness that he had shown on such 
occasions in early life. ‘If you really won’t accept me, I must 
put up with it, I suppose.’ His eye fell on the clock as he 
spoke. ‘Had you any notion that it was so late?’ he asked. 
‘ How absorbed I have been!’ 

She accompanied him to the hall, helped him to put on his 
overcoat, and let him out of the house herself. 

$ Good night,’ said Barnet, on the doorstep, as the lamp shone 
in his face. ‘ You are not offended with me?’ 

‘Certainly not. Nor you with me?’ 
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_ J’ll consider whether I am or not,’ he pleasantly replied. 
* Good night.’ 

She watched him safely through the gate; and when his 
footsteps had died away upon the road, closed the door softly 
and returned to the room. Here the modest widow long pon- 
dered his speeches, with eyes dropped to an unusually low level. 
Barnet’s urbanity under the blow of her refusal greatly impressed 
her. After having his long period of probation rendered useless 
by her decision, he had shown no anger, and philosophically 
taken her words, as if he deserved no better ones. It was very 
gentlemanly of him, certainly; it was more than gentlemanly ; 
it was heroic and grand. The more she meditated, the more 
she questioned the virtue of her conduct in checking him so 
peremptorily ; and went to her bedroom in a mood of dissatis- 
faction. On looking in the glass, she was reminded that there 
was not so much remaining of her former beauty as to make his 
frank declaration an impulsive natural homage to her cheeks 
and eyes ; it must undoubtedly have arisen from an old staunch 
feeling of his, deserving tenderest consideration. She recalled 
to her mind with much pleasure that he had told her he was 
staying at the Black Swan Hotel; so that if, after waiting a day 
or two, he should not, in his modesty, call again, she might then 
send him a nice little note. To alter her views for the present. 
was far from her intention; but she would allow herself to be 
induced to reconsider the case, as any generous woman ought 
to do. 7 

The morrow came and passed, and Mr. Barnet did not drop 
in. At every knock, light youthful hues flew across her cheek ; 
and she was abstracted in the presence of her other visitors, In 
the evening she walked about the house, not knowing what to 
do with herself; the conditions of existence seemed totally 
different from those which ruled only four-and-twenty short 
hours ago. What had been at first a tantalising elusive senti- 
ment was getting acclimatised within her as a definite hope, 
and her person was so informed by that emotion that she might 
almost have stood as its emblematical representative by the time 
the clock struck ten, In short, an interest in Barnet precisely 
resembling that of her early youth led her present heart to belie 
her yesterday’s words to him, and she longed to see him again. 

The next day she walked out early, thinking she might meet 
him in thestreet. The growing beauty of her romance absorbed 
her and she went from the street to the fields, and from the 
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fields to the shore without any consciousness of distance, till 
reminded by her weariness that she could go no further. He 
had nowhere appeared. In the evening she took a step which - 
under the circumstances seemed justifiable ; she wrote a note to 
him at the hotel, inviting him to tea with her at seven precisely, 
and signing her note ‘ Lucy.’ 

In a quarter of an hour the messenger came back. Mr. 
Barnet had left the hotel early in the morning of the day before, 
but he had stated that he would probably return in the course 
of the week. 

The note was sent back to be given to him immediately on 
his arrival. 

There was no sign from the inn that this desired event had 
occurred, either the next day or the day following. On both 
nights she had been restless, and had scarcely slept an hour. 

On the Saturday, putting off all diffidence, Lucy went herself 
to the Black Swan, and questioned the staff closely. 

Mr. Barnet had cursorily remarked on leaving that he might 
return on the Thursday or Friday, but they were directed not 
to reserve a room for him unless he should write. 

He had left no address. 

Lucy sorrowfully took back her note, went home, and re- 
solved to wait. | 
She did wait—-years and years—but Barnet never reappeared. 
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Tue saddest man in Europe on the 2nd of March was probably 
the Emperor of Russia. It was not merely that he was haunted 
by fears for his own personal safety. That was the least of the 
troubles that may have disturbed his slumbers, and must have 
crowded in upon him when he opened his eyes on the morning 
of the Silver Jubilee of his accession. A soldier gets used to 
being shot at; vine-dressers go tranquilly about their business 
in the neighbourhood of volcanoes; and an emperor, we may 
suppose, learns to appear before his people and eat his meals in 
peace, without listening for the crack of an assassin’s revolver or 
the explosion of an infernal machine. 

Melancholy memories probably occupied a larger share of 
the Czar’s thoughts than fearful apprehensions. The mere fact 
that it was necessary for him to take extraordinary precautions 
against. attempts on his life, to receive the congratulations be- 
fitting the occasion as criminals in some countries receive the 
Coles of compassionate charity through prison bars, must have 
weighed upon him more heavily than the vague perils with which 
he was threatened. He had reason to expect so very different a 
welcome at the close of the twenty-fifth year of his reign. We 
can imagine the agonies that a tyrant suffers when the re- 
membrance of his cruelties begins to haunt him, when he 
begins to fear that the avengers are on his track, and the im- 
moral courage which enabled him to commit crime has left him 
unnerved to face the consequences. The Nessus shirt worn by 
baffled ambition, the maddening list of opportunities missed 
and wasted, of wrong turnings taken and right turnings passed 
by, which rises up when all is lost, we are also familiar with in 
the historic page. But we search history in vain for a case 
analogous to that of Alexander II. He is neither a Dionysius 
nor a Napoleon. No constitutional sovereign of his time, no 
President of a Free Republic, can boast of hands cleaner from 
the stain of personal cruelty. He inherited an empire large 
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enough to satisfy all but boundless ambition, and he cannot be 
charged with any grasping eagerness to extend it. He has 
neither a brutal despot’s reasons for uneasy suspicion, nor a 
defeated adventurer’s reasons for bitter regret. 

The Autocrat of all the Russias had no such tortures of 
conscience or vain after-thought to trouble him on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his accession. But he had many reasons for 
melancholy and misanthropy; no man had ever more reason to 
sigh over the fruits of anxious endeavour to do his best ina 
trying position. 

Everything seems to have turned out badly with a ruler who 
was so anxious to do well. Circumstances have been too much 
for him. Like many another good-natured man, in trying to 
please everybody he has pleased nobody. When he came to the 
throne, the Russians were in a fit of humiliation and self-abase- 
ment—that is to say, all educated Russians, a very limited 
number of the whole population under the Czar’s dominion, 
were in that mood. They had been beaten in the Crimean war, 
and the defeat had been unexpected. But their humiliation took 
an extraordinary turn. Up to that time they had looked upon 
their despotic form of government as an honourable distinction 
among European nations. There were not wanting malcontents 
who questioned the divine inspiration of the rigorous rule of 
Nicholas, but the mass of the educated portion of the nation 
acquiesced in it with pride, and malcontents, when they made 
their voices heard, were promptly exiled to Siberia. The mass 
were satisfied, because they believed that their despotic system 
not only saved them from the internal disorders with which 
other European states were afflicted, but enabled Russia to 
exercise a commanding influence in the councils of Europe. 
They were willing to submit to personal inconvenience, so long 
as the Czar was able in their name to impose majestically upon 
other nations. 

_. The Crimean war, in which the Czar’s armies were defeated 
by a coalition headed by the most democratically organised 
state in Europe, disabused them of their conceit in centrasised 
autocratic government. Then followed the extraordinary 
reaction, in the midst of which the present Czar succeeded to 
the throne. The tide of educated opinion rose all in favour of 
imitating the institutions of the enemy that had defeated them. 
The accession of Alexander II. was. hailed with rapture as the 
dawn of a better day, a day that would give them the free’ 
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institutions in which they saw the prospect. of a renewal of the 
national strength. The new Czar cannot be said to have thrown 
himself heart and soul into this impetuous revulsion of feeling. 

His cautious, hesitating, doubting temperament forbade such 
unreserved committal. But he was not unmoved by the clamour 
for reform, or rather for revolution, with which the centre of 
power was besieged. He made two immense strides towards the 
end to which the reformers wished to drag him. He emanci- 
pated the serfs, a fourth of the population, and later on he 
established the Zemtsvos, elective boards of local government, 
in which noble and peasant were to meet on equal terms for the 
management of the affairs of their districts. Alexander II. 
made these great concessions, and many smaller concessions, to 
reforming ideas, at the same time not turning a deaf ear to the 
suggestions of those who were afraid of going too far. “The 
changes have not satisfied all the enthusiastic expectations that 
were formed of them. The warm zeal out of which they grew 
has cooled down. Their defects and disadvantages have become 
prominent. And the blame is laid upon the Czar, alike by those 
who think that he went too far, and those who think that he did 
not go far enough. 

In his relations with his people Alexander I. has not been 
happy, and his relations with foreign powers have also supplied 
him with food for despondent .moralising on the vanity of 
good intentions. No sovereign ever showed a more steadfast 
desire to live on good terms with his neighbours. Germany 
owes much to the fidelity of his alliance during the troubled 
years in which she was achieving unity under the guidance of his 
uncle’s Chancellor. If the Czar had pursued a purely. selfish 
policy during that time, there can be no doubt that Prussia 
would not have been allowed to fight out her quarrel with 
Austria, or her subsequent quarrel with France, alone. He. 
would have had the enthusiastic support of his people in a war 
with the Germans, and it is now obvious that, from a Russian 
point of view, it would have been wise to have checked his formid- 
able neighbour in her beginnings. But he preferred to remain 
neutral, and not only so, but to impose neutrality on others. 
It was the attitude of the Emperor Alexander that prevented the: 
Emperor Napoleon from falling upon Prussia in 1866, and it 
was again his influence that prevented Austria from taking 
advantage of the embarrassments of 1870 to avenge Sadowa, 
For these pindly 2 acts he has had the reward of the ‘intense 
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hatred of his uncle’s subjects to his own people, and the thinly 
veiled opposition of Germany to Russian interests in the re- 
settlement of the East. He has even seen that Austria which 
he kept neutral at a critical moment enriched by German. 
support with the fruits of Russian conquest, and constituted, 
amidst applause, a bulwark against the fulfilment of a cherished 
Russian aspiration. “fi 

In the interests of peace also the Czar has made many con- . 
cessions to English susceptibilities. St. Petersburg diplomacy 
has done its utmost to avert a collision with us in Central Asia, 
by moderating the forward zeal of enterprising generals—no 
easy matter for a central authority, as our own experience has 
recently taught us in the case of Sir Bartle Frere. The engage- 
ments given from time to time to respect the Merv nest of 
robbers in the expeditions against the Turcomans implied a real 
sacrifice, for which the generals entrusted with the control of 
operations are little likely to have thanked the Czar’s advisers. 
An equally reasonable and pacific disposition was shown by the 
Emperor in the early stages of the Eastern Question. Every- 
where except in the circles of blind and bitter partisanship, it 
is uncontested that St. Petersburg did its utmost to hold in check 
the wild Slavonic enthusiasm for a war with Turkey, and that 
the Emperor did not obey the call till it was no longer possible 
for him to refuse. He may have acted wisely or foolishly in 
arresting his troops at the gates of Constantinople, and so avoid- 
ing that war between England and Russia upon which the ~ 
German Chancellor had. set. his heart. But in depriving his 
troops of the gratification of a march through the streets of 
Constantinople, there can be no doubt that he inflicted keen dis- 
appointment on his people. He has given deep offence to his 
people by his amicable concessions to England. And what has he 
gained by them with us? Only fierce charges of duplicity, and 
triumphant insinuations of cowardice. 

Surely no possessor of absolute power ever had more reason 
to look back with cynical despondency on twenty-five years’ per- 
severance in paths of benevolent intention and reasonably minded 
compromise. | 

It would be difficult to say what sort of a ruler might have 
filled Alexander the Second’s place for the last twenty-five years 

‘with the likelihood of receiving at the end of the term congra- 
_ tulations unmixed with pity or harsher feelings. If he had been 
popular at home he could hardly have been popular abroad. The 
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struggle for existence among nations forbids such a combination 
of felicity. But what could any inheritor of the responsibilities 
bequeathed by Nicholas have done to make himself popular at 
home? Thrown himself heart and soul into the Panslavic 
movement? Wrested the Slav millions from the dominion of 
Austria, and driven the Turks from Constantinople? We doubt 
whether the successor of Nicholas could have been popular in 
Russia at the present hour upon any other terms. 

The fact that these are the present terms of popularity for 
an Emperor of Russia is of grave moment. It cannot but cause 
alarm when we consider what is likely to be the attitude of 
Russia under the successor of Alexander, or even under Alexander 
himself if he should resolve when he has passed his silver jubilee 
to reverse rules of conduct by which he has profited so little. 

The condition of Russia is most menacing to European peace. 

The most cursory glance at the main facts is sufficient to drive 
home that conviction. But we doubt whether it is sufficiently 
understood in this country which of the European nations has 
most cause to be disquieted and to assume a vigilant posture of 
defence. When we in England hear of war-clouds gathering at 
the centre of Russian power, we naturally think first of ourselves. 
It is much to be regretted that the tendency of recent events 
should have been to make us think only of ourselves as the most 
likely objects of Russian hostility—as the nation against whose 
‘interests the war-clouds, when they burst, would be certain first 
to discharge themselves. The prominence lately given in our 
journals to the antagonism between Russia and England has 
isolated the Bear and the Lion in the popular imagination, 
made them stand out as single enemies, between whom a duel 
must one day be fought. ‘ We beat the Bear before,’ the famous 
Jingo song runs, embodying a sentiment of pride felt by many 
‘ Britons true’ who would scorn to call themselves Jingoes; and 
when we hear of a war-fever running through the whole popula- 
tion of Russia, our first impulse is to ascribe it to the longing of 
the beaten Bear for revenge, and it becomes a point of national 
honour with us not to refuse an enemy satisfaction. 

But as a matter of fact, if warlike passion should get the 
upper hand in Russia, it is not against England or English in- 
terests that it would be primarily directed. Enterprises nearer 
hand than the conquest of India would be the first to engage 
the attention of those who rode upon the whirlwind and directed 

~the storm. The storm would burst upon Germany and Austria, 
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and not upon England. They, and not we, stand naturally in 
its way, and would be the first to feel its force. 

‘Yes,’ it may be said; ‘ but Russian statesmanship cherishes 
a passion for world-wide dominion, and any nation, while men 
are but men, will blindly follow a leader who promises to’ make 
them the ruling people of the earth. If there should be a 
collision between Russia and the Central European Powers, and 
the latter should go down in the struggle, the victorious armies 
would immediately clamour to be led against the empire of 
England in the East. We might regret too late that we had 
stood by while Russia was aggrandising herself at the expense 
of her neighbours. We might find her thundering at the gates 
of India, with her power vastly increased, equipped with a fleet 
to intercept our road to the defence of our Eastern Empire, 
while we had not an ally to lend us a helping hand against the 
Colossus.’ 

We do not think that even such a far-reaching vision as this 
need occasion any reai disquictude to England. It seems to us 
to stand to reason and probability that if, among the infinite 
chances of the world’s affairs, a Napoleon should ever arise among 
the Russians, and should succeed in humiliating Germany and 
Austria as completely as they were humiliated at the beginning 
of the century, that Russian Napoleon would find his Moscow 
somewhere among the Central Asian deserts on the road to 
India. 

But it is not our purpose in the present paper to look so far 
into futurity. We desire merely, in referring to the fact that 
the internal condition of Russia makes her vaguely dangerous to 
her neighbours, to point out that England is not the neighbour 
that has most occasion for jealousy and vigilance. It is of the 
utmost consequence, it seems to us, that this should be clearly 
understood, because of late the opposite conviction has been 
strenuously pressed upon the English mind, and may become a 
motive for very foolish enterprises. During the recent Turkish 
complication, it was constantly dinned into our ears that it was 
a matter of life or death for our empire to prevent Russia from 
getting possession of Constantinople. That may or may not 
have been the case ; we do not enter upon the question, or pause 
to consider whether the possession of Egypt would not have been 
as perfect a security for our road to India as human foresight 
could devise, no matter what position Russia might have suc- 

ceeded in taking up. We have no wish to reopen the contro- 
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versy on this subject. But assuming it to have been an im- 
perative part of English policy to prevent the realisation of 
the Russian dream of planting the cross on the minarets of 
Constantinople, we think it ought to be understood that England 
was not the only nation whom the aggrandisement of Russia 
concerned—was not the nation whom it chiefly concerned. 

‘The whole German press cheered England on when there 
was a prospect of hostilities between us and Russia. A large 
party in this country accepted these cheers as the applause of 
disinterested spectators, impartially glad to see a great nation 
asserting its rights with firmness and spirit. We may have been 
doing so, and doing so with as much wisdom as spirit; but the 
fact ought to be borne in mind that in going to war with Russia 
we should have at the same time been defending German and 
Austrian interests—interests much more deeply imperilled than 
any of ours, and that we should have gone to war without any 
assistance from them. The house of Hohenzollern has, in the 
course of its history, been distinguished for the skill with which 
it ‘egged on’ other Powers to fight its battles. In the negotia- 
_ tions preceding the Crimean war, Prussia went a long way in 
cordial sympathy with the Western Powers, and then backed out 
at the last moment and left them to do the fighting. It no 
doubt would have excellently answered the purpose of the present, 
controller of the destinies of the German Empire if the ill-feeling 
between England and Russia had been inflamed into war. Prince 
Bismarck has been credited with the saying that he would not 
sacrifice a drop of the blood of any of his Pomeranian soldiers 
; to keep Russia away from the Bosphorus. The relations now 
existing between Russia and Germany do not warrant us in 
_ questioning the sincerity of this declaration; but we can only 
save the sincerity of the utterance at the expense of its wisdom. 
We know well that the German Chancellor is no fool, and he 
has entitled himself to a high rank among diplomatists. 

We may be sure that if ever a ruler of Russia finds it neces- 
~ sary to let slip the dogs of war, he will find other work for them 
than traversing thousands of miles of long valley and rugged 
mountainous desert to gratify any dream of vengeance or jealousy 
against England. The field of action into which men of culture 
and rough unlettered peasants would follow his leading with 
enthusiasm lies nearer home. We seem to know less of Russia 
~ now than we did sixty years ago, when the German Empire was 
not yet born, when Austria had been humbled in the dust by 
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Napoleon, when there were only three great Powers in Europe, 
and nobody expected a fourth to interfere with the development 
of their greatness. | 
Russia was then the favourite of English Tories, and her 
friendship the one thing to be desired as a counterpoise to 
France. The historian Alison drew an elaborate and ingenious 
parallel between the three great empires, showing how wonder- 
fully alike they had been in their fortunes from the ninth cen- 
tury to the nineteenth, and taking for granted that the parallel 
would. proceed without interruption till historians should be no 
more. England, France, and Russia had been great together, 
had. passed through periods of distraction and misfortune 
together, and had together recovered their ancient greatness, 
strengthened by the discipline of adversity. We are accustomed 
now to think of Russia simply as a great overgrown despotism, 
a bundle of heterogeneous peoples dragged together within the 
last few centuries round a single throne by main force, and kept 
there by the same right. But Alison, straining a little perhaps 
for the sake of his parallel, pointed out that when Alfred 
reigned in England and Charlemagne in France, there was a 
Russian King Rurick, whose dominions had very much the same 
boundaries that Russia has now. There was at least then a large 
Russian Empire, which was afterwards broken up. While Eng- 
land was suffering from the Norman conquest, and France from 
the miserable weakness of the descendants of Charlemagne, 
Russia also was passing through a period of civil dissension and 
external decline. The disastrous wars between England and 
France, and the wars of the Roses, found a parallel in the 
repeated devastations of Russia by hordes of Tartars from Central 
Asia and from their settlements on the Black Sea. The three 
empires were consolidated simultaneously under the rules of 
Ivan III., Louis XI., and Henry VII., princes not only contem- 
poraneous but singularly alike in their character and policy, all 
three men who sought their ends by tact and craft as much as by 
force. When Russia had her Peter the Great, France had her 
Louis XIV., and we had our William of Orange. When we 
think of the enormous expansion of Russia during the eighteenth 
century, we are apt to. forget how vast were our own acquisitions 
during the same period. 
_. The fortunes of Russia and the fortunes of England a are 
shown by this ingenious comparison to have run parallel for a 
thousand years. But the comparison holds good only in ex- 
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ternals, it applies only to the outer bulk and carcass of the two 
states. Alison of course was not unaware of this. But, he said, 
‘European liberalism and infidelity will acquire a right to 
ridicule Muscovite ignorance and barbarity when it has produced 
equal achievements, and not till then.’ It was not in the eyes 
of Tory gentlemen in those days a necessary element of weak- 
ness that three fourths of the population of a country should be 
in a state of serfdom. So long as the serfs were pious and sub- 
missive to their masters, they were much more disposed to 
regard this as an element of strength. They saw weakness and 
danger of disruption and decline rather in the spread of the 
pestilent principles of liberty and equal rights. 

In spite of our internal differences, Russia and England have 
gone on extending in outward bulk. But meantime the internal 
differences have become more marked, and the fact that the 
circumferences of the two Empires now nearly touch, makes it 
more necessary than ever for us in this country to inform our- 
selves of the state of things in Russia, and the direction of the 
political forces at work there. 

There are two disturbing forces at work in Russia with 
which recent events have made us actively acquainted, Nihilism 
and Panslavism. Since they came into prominence, many 
attempts have been made to enlighten us about them. The 
tenets of the two creeds have been explained for us, and esti- 
mates have been given of the number of their adherents, and 
the influence which they may be supposed to be capable of 
exercising upon the general current of political affairs. There 
could not be a better example of the impossibility of attaining 
precision in political calculations than is furnished by the 
essays of specially informed men upon these points. We have 
no difficulty whatever in seeing that the doctrines of Nihilism 
are absurd and monstrous, that the scheme of society which 
they would substitute for that which exists could not be 
realised without wholesale massacre, and, if realised, would 
go to pieces in a few months or even weeks. The aims of 
Panslavism are not so palpably vicious; they have their 
origin in a more respectable sentiment—a sentiment so much 
more respectable that it would be unjust to couple the two 
together fora moment without emphasising this; but to the 
practical mind they also do not readily bring their justification. 
But the irrationality of Nihilism and Panslavism affords no 
measure of the number of their adherents. And even if we 
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could count their adherents throughout the length and breadth 
of Russia—as some who have written on the subject are almost 
able to do—we should be as far as ever from any certain know- 
ledge of their influence. 

We seem to know all about the Nihilists when we have read 
the novel ‘ Virgin Soil,’ which M. Tourgenief has devoted to 
the dramatic exhibition of the various types of men and women 
that are attracted by the movement. The accuracy as well as 
the completeness of M. Tourgenief’s picture has been uni- 
versally admitted; it represents the attitude of all classes of 
the Russian people towards Nihilism: the officials, the land- 
owners, the merchants, the students, the artisans, and the great 
body of the emancipated peasantry. The great head-centres 
who pull the strings do not appear upon the scene; we are 
shown only the action of their puppets, mostly hot-headed 
university students, and these do not strike us as particularly 
formidable. Statesmen like Sipiagin, aspiring to a reputation 
for Liberalism and enlightenment, treat them with amiable 
indulgence as the victims of a disease of youth which will cure 
itself in time. Officials like Kallomeitsef, of a more impatient 
turn, denounce them as a Tory squire might denounce a 
member of the International. The peasants do not understand 
their ravings against Church and State and property, and set 
them down as madmen. Here and there they find a vain prosy 
self-made merchant like Goloushkin to subscribe to their 
funds because he likes to hear them denouncing his social su- 
periors. The most important representative man who takes 
part with them is the foreman of a factory, and as he is de- 
picted. as a cool, shrewd, hard-headed, reticent man, who de- 
precates the violent means. which they are anxious to employ, 
it is not easy to see on what grounds he is found in their 
company. In short, judging the Nihilists from the social his- 
torian’s study of them—a study confirmed at all points by such 
clear-headed observers as Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards, and Mr. Ashton Dilke—we should not say that 
they were likely to prove a dangerous body. They do not 
seem to have among them any of the elements that would 
make an organisation dangerous. They have neither brains 
nor money to back:them. And yet within the last few months 
we have seen what a commotion they have produced in Russia. 

In the same way, if we take the individual exponents of 
Panslavism, whose aspiration it is to unite under one rule all 
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Slav-speaking populations, we find it difficult to understand 
why a body of enthusiasts whose doctrines are so crude and 
wrong-headed should be able to exercise any powerful influence. 
The absurdity of uniting the Slavs in one confederation seemed 
+o be sufficiently demonstrated when delegates from the dif- 
ferent fractions of the race, from Galicia, Bohemia, Hungary, 
and Servia, met the Slavs of Russia in conference at Moscow, 
and had to agree upon German as a medium of communication. 
Speaking in their own dialects, the delegates were mutually 
unintelligible. Enthusiasts who cherish such a dream as a 
union of all the Slavs, who i ignore the immense political diffi- 
culties in the way of its realisation, and who propose to them- 
selves as the great aim of their efforts the creation of a new 
type of civilisation, in which the peculiar virtues of the Slav 
shall be embodied as an example for the whole world, seem to 
have no point of contact with ordinary work-a-day people. 
And yet it was the action of men whose minds were full of 
these shadowy aspirations that precipitated the late war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. 

If we had access behind the scenes of any great movement, 
and judged of its influence by the characters or the opinions of 
the individual actors, we should probably experience the same 
feeling of disproportion. A small spark may kindle a great 
conflagration if it falls upon combustible materials, The con- 
dition of the materials is of much more consequence than the 
strength of the original flame. 

There is no country where large schemes of change find such 
ready acceptance as in Russia. Without doubt this is largely due 
to the system of government. The saying may appear para- 
doxical to those who have been accustomed to think of the 
Russian Government as an unchanging despotism, holding with 
blind pride to forms of procedure and principles of conduct be- 
queathed from autocratic sire to son. The despotism has been 
changeless in this respect, that it has all along remained a de- 
spotism. Everything has been referred to the will of one man. 
But since the time of Peter the Great the succession of indi- 
viduals in Russia by whom alone, in generation after generation, 
change could be initiated, have by no means been content to 
walk humbly each in the footsteps of his predecessor. The 
tradition which Peter originated for the imperial house when 
he awoke to the fact that his empire was behindhand in the 
march of civilisation, and scoured Europe for the means of 
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bringing it abreast of the time, has not been allowed to drop. 
So far from having been changeless, except in one respect, the 
history of Russia since his time has been the history of a series 
of revolutions, effected from above and not from below. 

Russia was the neglected child in the European family. She 
had grown up to the full stature of adult age, when suddenly 
her guardians discovered that she had not the thews and sinews 
of well-nourished children, that her mind was uninformed, her 
manners uncouth, her dress rude and strange. The Czars consti- 
tuted themselves her schoolmasters. They did not merely aim 
at reforming her on the model of civilised European children ; 
they sought to profit by the mistakes that had been made in the 
education of her neighbours, to pick out and apply to her every- 
thing that had gone to make them strong and well-favoured, and to 
avoid everything that seemed to have harmed their development. 
Hence for nearly two centuries Russia has been a field for great 
governmental experiments, the ultimate aim. being to give the 
backward nation commerce, art, laws, the most perfect possible 
system of government—to bring her at least to a level with 
other nations, by copying from each of them the very best of 
their institutions. 

We need not pause to consider whether a great nation can 
be artificially developed in this way. It is enough for our pre- 
sent purpose to note the fact that this is how the attempt has 
been made to develop her, that she has been taken in hand as 
a neglected child, that for two centuries a succession of the most 
eminent political doctors have prescribed for her, and that she 
has been compelled to follow various prescriptions in turn. 
Hence it comes that the Russians have been made familiar with 
the idea of changes upon a great scale, and have been taught to 
look rather to the abstract suitability of a proposal than to 
practical difficulties in the way of carrying it into effect. They 
have been taught, in short, to believe any change practicable if 
only it is theoretically commendable. When a man comes for- 
ward with a proposal of change in this country, of change in 
the land laws, or the licensing laws, or the parliamentary system, 
the first question asked him is how he proposes to carry it into 
effect. His proposal, however excellent the reasons for it may 
be, is not regarded as coming within the sphere of practical 
politics until he has convinced a sufficient number of electors to 
be able to put our huge political machine in motion. Our vast 
political whee] is slow to turn; the man who aspires to turn ‘it 
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must first get a large body of water behind his sluice But in 
Russia, where everything depends upon the will of an autocrat, 
where no change is rendered absurd by its mere magnitude, 
where what seems a visionary’s craze one day may be the law of 
the land the next, political speculation naturally takes a freer 
range. Projects for the reorganisation of society fly about on 
lighter wings. 

If we were to take our idea of the Nihilists simply and 
solely from the literal meaning of their name or nickname, we 
should conclude that their project for the reorganisation of 
society was the reverse of complex, that they proposed nothing 
more than to lay desperate hands on society and lead a short 
and merry life amidst the ruins. ‘There is no God, and the 
Czar is not his vicegerent,’ would seem to be a fair statement 
of the first articles of their creed. One of their prophets, 
Bakounin, is said, after having exhorted his followers to clear 
their minds of ‘the priest-begotten God,’ and of the equally 
noxious fiction of right, to have written thus: ‘ And when you 
have freed your minds from the fear of a God, and from that 
childish respect for the fiction of right, then all the remaining 
chains which bind you, and which are called science, civilisation, 
property, marriage, morality, and justice, will snap asunder like 
threads. Let your own happiness be your only law.’ 

A society would be in the last stage of corruption in which 
crude ravings of this sort took root. Far removed as large 
sections of the Russian population are from contentment, and 
open as the Russian mind is to the fascination of new ideas, 
Nihilism must have more positive substance in it than this 
before it could win many adherents. As a matter of fact, there 
is a positive element as well as a negative in Nihilism. It has 
a scheme for the reconstruction of society, wild, impracticable, 
unscrupulous in its proposed means, but still a positive scheme, 
with something to recommend it to visionary humanitarian 
theory, and something also to recommend it to Russian patriotic 
pride. 

‘Nihilism is as much an importation from Western Europe as 
any of Peter the Great’s ideas for the development of Russian 
commerce. Russia is still in the nineteenth century the pupil 
of the West, only the Czar is no longer her only schoolmaster. 
She has become restless under his tutelage, and no longer Listens 
to political doctors only through him. She is tired too of 
playing the pupil, and her ambition to give a lesson in her turn 
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to Europe has been kindled by the doctrine that every race has 
a mission of its own, and is capable of contributing something 
to the common stock of political wisdom. 

The so-called Nihilism in Russia is German Socialism, with 
a difference, and this difference is the fulcrum with the help of 
which its preachers hope to move the minds of proselytes. They 
give themselves an air of reasonableness by admitting that what 
they demand would be impossible in any other country but Russia. 
Other countries, they say, have already gone too far in the deve- 
lopment of their organisation upon different principles to turn 
back and adopt what they hold to be the only true, sound, and 
safe principle of social organisation. What is impossible else- 
where, they contend, is possible in Russia, because her soil is vir- 
gin, unincumbered with the monstrous growths with which other 
soils are overspread. It is not yet too late, these theorists main- 
tain, for Russia to choose the right path. 

The refugee Hartmann, who has recently been elevated into 
notoriety by the demand made upon the French Government for 
his extradition, made a remark the other week to a newspaper 
interviewer which throws not a little light upon his creed. He 
was not a Nihilist, he said. He affected not to know what 
Nihilism meant. He had never met a Nihilist in his life. He 
was a Socialist, but his creed was very different from the creed 
of the German Socialists or the French Communists. The 
nearest approach, he said, to Russian Socialism to be found any- 
where out of Russia was Irish Fenianism. The ideain his mind, 
no doubt, when he used this illustration, was Fenianism as re- 
presented by the aunti-rent agitation, and embodied in Mr. 
Parnell’s advice to Irish peasants to ‘keep a firm grip of their 
land.’ 

The point which Fenianism thus understood has in common 
with Russian Socialism is that both are in the main land agita- 
tions, both aim at a revolutionary change in an existing land 
system. But while the Fenian revolution would stop short at 
one simple though extensive change, the abolition of landlordism 
by the stoppage of the payment of rent, the Russian revolution 
would go much further. It also would abvlish landlords, but 
having abolished them, by massacre if necessary, and handed over 
the soil to its cultivators, it would proceed to organise a new 
system, from which all the machinery of national government, 
as we now understand it, would be discarded as cumbrous and 
antiquated. ~~ 
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In an issue of a new secret. Socialist journal, called ‘ Narod- 
naja Wolja’ (‘ The Will of the People ’), which was seized at St. 
Petersburg towards the end of last January, the demands of the 
Socialists were very clearly formulated. Not only do they ask 
for the recognition of the principle that the land is the property 
of the people, and the transfer of all works and factories to 
working people, but they demand ‘the independence of the 
rural commune as an economical administrative whole.’ 

This last demand gives the clue to the central feature in the 
Nihilist doctrine. If they disclaim the title of Nihilists, they 
can have no objection to be called Communists, except that this 
would tend to confuse them with the Communists of France. 
Their Communism is distinctly Russian, because its startin g-point 
is a peculiarly Russian institution, the agricultural commune. 

Russian Nihilism or Communism is an absurd dream, no 
doubt, but in order to measure the force which it may be capable 
of exerting, it is worth while to put ourselves for a moment into 
the position of its founders, and consider how the fantasy 
originated. Bakounin and Mikhailoff, the leading spirits of 


_ the modern phase of Nihilism, did not stand alone at the begin- 


ning of Alexander’s reign as worshippers of the commune. They 
may have been sincere in their belief in the sovereign virtue of 
the institution, or they may have imported it into their subver- 
sive creed to catch adherents, but in their admiration of the 
commune they were in accord with the universal sentiment of 
the educated classes in Russia. 

The Russian commune was discovered by the German 
traveller and philosopher Haxthausen. While the Russians 
were busy looking to the West for new institutions, full of the 
idea that their country must be regenerated by the adoption of 
institutions of a more democratic type, and somewhat ashamed 
of being behind the world with their despotic bureaucratic ad- 
ministration, this visitor from the West discovered in active 
operation in their midst an existing system of local government 
more democratic than anything to be found elsewhere. We can 
imagine the pride with which the Russians found that instead 
of taking a lesson in Liberal organisation from Europe, it might 
be in their power to set an example. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace 
relates how, when he went to Russia in 1870 to study the country 
and its institutions, systematically drawing people into political 
conversation and asking questions, there was no subject on which 
his interlocutors dilated with so much eloquence as the com- 
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mune. This was a thing likely to interest the inquisitive 
stranger from a democratic country. The Mir, the rural com- 
mune, was not only peculiarly Russian, but it offered a solution 
of difficult problems with which the philosophers and statesmen 
of the West had long been vainly struggling. 

‘ What,’ Mr. Wallace was asked, ‘was England to do with 
her proletariat? Hundreds of thousands had been divorced 
from the soil, and huddled together in towns, As long as the 
trade of the country was prosperous, and the increase of the. 
population did not press too closely upon the means of subsist- 
ence, these people, living from hand to mouth, without pro- 
vision for the future, might not be dangerous. But let a period 
of adversity come, and England, with her overcrowded popula- 
tion, would be driven into social anarchy.’ 

From such a terrible prospect as this Russia was to be saved 
by her communal institutions. When the institution was dis- 
covered, the serfs were not yet emancipated, and the working of 
the commune was subordinated to the place of the proprietors 
in this system. But the statesmen who planned the emancipa- 
tion were careful to preserve and develop the commune, so as 
to prevent the emancipated serfs from becoming a loose, shifting 
population of masterless men, such as disturbed the statesmen 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time, when our country was passing from 
the agricultural to the manufacturing phase of development. 

_ The theory and practice of the institution of which the 
Russians were so proud, and on which they built such hopes, 
were very thoroughly studied by Mr. Wallace, whose curiosity had 
been piqued by the admiration lavished upon the commune. No 
less than five sixths of the land of Russia is farmed by communes, 
which are, as it were, co-operative societies of peasant cultivators. 
The commune, consisting say of a hundred members, pays dues 
as a whole to the proprietor of the land, in cases where the land 
is not its own, and pays taxes as a whole to the State in propor- 
tion to the number of its male members. Within these limits, 
all its economic affairs are managed by the village assembly, an 
assembly composed of all the heads of households in the com- 
mune. It is this feature in the commune which gives it its 
repute as a-democratic institution. Every head of a household 
has a voice and a vote in the assembly, which meets like a 
Hindoo Punchayet, in the open air, and the power of the 
assembly over individual members is supreme. Neither State 
nor proprietor, since the emancipation, interferes with the in- 
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ternal management of the commune; they are only concerned 
to receive the dues for which the commune is collectively re- 
sponsible. The communal assembly distributes the common 
land as it, pleases among its individual members; it fixes the 
system of cultivation, the time for sowing, and the time for 
reaping, and the measures to be taken against idle or dissolute 
characters in the body communal. 

This explains why Russians, when the passion for democratic 
institutions was at its height, were proud of the commune as a 
distinctive Russian institution, peculiarly suited to the wants of 
Russia as an agricultural country. And another feature in the 
commune explains why they believed that they had in it a 
specific against the growth of a roving proletariat. The 
peasant when emancipated was not left free to go at his own 
individual will where he liked. He was practically tied down 
to his commune, in this way. The communal taxes are deter- 


‘mined upon the basis of a periodical revision of the number of 


male souls in each commune. For every male member—child 
or adult—the commune has to pay so much to the State; and 
the commune in turn holds each male member responsible for 
the payment of fixed annual dues. Hence a man, once a 
member of a commune, remains always a member of a com- 
mune, unless the Mir wants to get rid of him. If he goes else- 
where, he is still bound to pay his annual communal dues. Not 


only so, but he ‘cannot leave the commune, and so shirk his 


share of the general work, without the express permission of the 
Mir. Further, the Mir has the power of recalling him at its 
pleasure, and cases are not unknown, Mr. Wallace says, where 
the Mir uses this power as a means of extorting money from 
members who have left their native soil and. prospered in the 
world. 

There could not be a more perfect example of the miscarriage 
of a well-laid scheme, of the repudiation of a theory by facts, 
than is presented by the fortunes of the communal institutions 
as arranged after the emancipation of the serfs. It is true that 
a large, detached proletariat—a class analogous to the artisans 
and labourers of our towns—has not sprung into existence; but 
that is not due to the check so elaborately provided in the com- 
munal organisation, but to the fact that there are no large towns 
and comparatively few factories in Russia. Within the enor- 
mous area of Russia there are only six towns containing more 
than 100,000 inhabitants—about the size of Brighton—and only 
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fifteen with more than 50,000 inhabitants. The mass of the 
population is agricultural; and while the plan of tying down the 
labourer to the soil has answered that purpose, it has intensified 
a serious obstacle to Russian progress—the difficulty of getting 
labourers for the lands not held on communal tenure, where 
something like scientific agriculture might be practised. 

Besides, the communal system, even if it had been the means 
of preventing the creation of such a proletariat as exists in the 
West, has brought into existence a class equally open to the 
attack of social diseases. The communal peasants have seemed 
quite as promising a field to subversive agitators as any Western 
proletariat of day-labourers. The Nihilists have accommodated 
their propaganda to them, and their ignorance and their pre- 
judices make them at least as inflammable material as the 
working-men of the West. 

After the explanation we have given of the nature of the 
communal system, our readers will have no difficulty in under- 
standing Hartmann’s comparison of the Nihilist agitation to 
Fenianism. The advice of the Nihilists to the communes is 
exactly parallel to Mr. Parnell’s advice to the Irish peasants— 
to keep a firm grip of their land, and pay no rent. ‘Why 
should you pay any dues to the State or to the proprietor ?’ 
they ask. ‘The land belongs to the cultivator.’ 

This advice in Russia derives a powerful support from the 
traditions of the peasantry. They have a strong traditional 
_ conviction that the land is theirs. How deeply rooted this con- 

viction is, was proved at the time of the emancipation. Before 
that event, the rent paid by the peasants was for the most part 
a labour rent. It was a condition of their communal holdings 
that they should give the lord of the soil their labour when he 
required it. When they were emancipated, it was no easy task 
to convince them that emancipation did not mean the abolition 
of this service, without the substitution of any corresponding 
pecuniary obligation. They supposed that they were to retain 
their lands as before, but were to render no services in future to 
their landlords. All attempts to enlighten them as to the 
abstract fact that these services were to be commuted into 
annual dues, were thet by the obstinate repetition of the phrase, 
‘We are yours, but the land is ours.’ They considered emanci- 
pation to consist in the abolition of the landlords’ personal 
claim upon them, and the belief was widespread among them 
that it was a trick of the landlords to pretend that it was other- 
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wise, and that they were being cheated and deprived of the 
benefits which the Czar intended to confer upon them. 
One part of the game of the Nihilists is thus seen to 
be to play upon the discontent of the emancipated peasants. 
The intention of the authors of the emancipation reform 
was to use the commune as an administrative unit, and - 


‘ they were gleeful at the cleverness of an arrangement which was 


at once ‘ advanced’ and safe, proud at the thought that they had 
outstripped Europe in the democratic character of their local 
government, and had at the same time guarded against the social 
evils from which the older civilisations were in peril. But the 
new agitators have seized upon this perfect scheme as a provi- 
dential handle. They demand the independence of the com- 


‘mune as an administrative whole. They want all the land of 


Russia parcelled out among independent communes, which shall 
pay no taxes, and no proprietorial dues, and shall be each a law 
to itself. 

Wherever factories exist, they are to be handed over to the 
workmen on communal principles; they are to be treated, in 
short, as part of the stock-in-trade of the communes. We do 
not know whether railways, universities, and such like institu- 
tions are numbered among the necessities of Bakounin’s 
‘federation of productive communes,’ but if they are, we have 
no doubt he would admit no difficulties in the way of the inter- 
communal action necessary for their creation. Delegates from 
the different communes would meet, and settle amicably inafew . 
hours the share which each. commune was to pay of the cost of 
such general necessities. 

It is not, of course, from these wilder speculations of the 
Nihilist agitators that society. in Russia has anything to fear. 
Their dreams would be simply unintelligible to the ignorant 
peasant, who rarely can read or write, and who does not see 
beyond the limits of the village land. But the peasant’s 
ignorance does not prevent him from having a keen eye to his 
own interests, and he can understand only too well an appeal to 
him based on the injustice of his having to pay taxes and land 
dues. — 

The Pugatcheff insurrection shows how willing the peasants 
were to respond to such an appeal a hundred years ago. The 
same spirit survives still, and it would be idle to pretend that it’ 
is beyond the arts of demagogism to awake it from its slumber. 
One of the dangers with which Russia is now threatened is a 
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repetition of the Pugatcheff insurrection. That took place after 
Peter III. had relieved the proprietors from their feudal obliga- 
tion to render service ta the Crown. An idea got abroad that 
this was to be followed by its logical consequence, the relief of the 
peasants from their obligation to render services to the pro- 
prietors—that is to say, by the emancipation of the serfs. Peter 
is understood to have contemplated such a measure, but he was 
murdered, and his widow and successor, Catherine, did not carry 
out his intention. That was Pugatcheff’s opportunity. The 
notion was spread among the serfs that Peter had not been 
really murdered, but that he was beld in captivity by his nobles, 
who would not allow him to carry out his gracious intentions of 
emancipation. Then Pugatcheff appeared, pretending to be the 
Czar escaped from his gaolers, and appealed to the serfs to follow 
his banner and win emancipation for themselves. We need not 
point out what an opportunity the state of Russia now offers for 
a repetition of this revolutionary ruse, with the discontent now 
existing among the peasantry at what they consider the imper- 
fections of the emancipation, and the disappearance of the Czar 
behind the dictatorship of Count Loris Melikoff. The means for 
the suppression of an insurrection headed by a sham Czar are of 
course infinitely more powerful, but all the same the attempt 
might be made, and cause great disturbance. 

We have seen the materials upon which Nihilist agitators 
have to work, and where they may hope to find proselytes. | 
But a cause needs preachers as well as proselytes; and the 
question naturally occurs, From what class are the preachers 
recruited ? Only people who possess at least the elements of 
education can read the productions in which the theory of a 
‘federation of productive communes,’ with its concomitant ab- 
surdities, is set forth ; and the number of persons in Russia who 
can read and write is very limited. It has been calculated that 
not more than three out of the eighty-six or eighty-seven millions 
of the Russian population possess these qualifications. It is 
upon this limited circle that the Nihilist propaganda must 
operate in the first instance, and all authorities are agreed, 
though it is difficult for any authority to get at the facts of a 
subterraneous movement, that it is only among the youth of the 
universities that the efforts of the Nihilist leaders have met with 
any great success. 

A little consideration will suffice to show how greatly the 
Nihilist leaders are assisted by the repressive system which has 
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been adopted for the purpose of thwarting them. It is doubtful 
which offers the strongest temptation to human vanity, the 
ascetic glory of working in secret as a part of a powerful machine, 
all the might of which each conspirator feels in his own person, 
or the more exuberant and expansive glory of figuring before 
the world as the leader of a mob, with a consciousness of being 
able to sway their passions. Both undoubtedly are strong mo- 
tives ; the guardians of society, in constructing their system for 
the preservation of established order, have to make their choice 
between them. If they agree to interdict mob-oratory, they 
create the necessary conditions for the growth of conspiracy ; 
the one door cannot be shut without opening the other. There 
must be ill-regulated minds in every State, and you cannot debar 
them from the one outlet without providing them with the other. 
The question is, Which is the safer of the two? 

We have answered this question to our satisfaction in this 
country in favour of mob-oratory. We have decided to leave it 
for the most part to itself, and trust to the force of public 
opinion to keep it within safe bounds. The mob-orator is gener- 
ally a person of superior social station, superior education, to 
that of his mob, and he has to break loose from the intangible 
but none the less powerful chains of the sentiment of his equals 
before he can give full swing to his inflaming oratory. The 
chains may snap before his ambition, or melt in the heat 
of a chance success, but the restraint is a powerful one, and we 
have gradually learnt to trust to its efficacy. What chiefly 
makes conspiracy formidable is that it removes the agitator and 
his dupes from the influence of general educated opinion. They 
move in an atmosphere of their own. 

Supposing that Bakounin had gone with his ideas of ‘a 


federation of productive communes’ to the Russian uni- 


versities, in search of converts to propagate his doctrines, 
and that the converts had been free to write and print what 
they pleased and harangue the peasants in their village assem- 
blies to their hearts’ content—would as many of the stu- 
dents have been willing to embrace his doctrines and 
put themselves at his disposal as have been found apparently 
to yield to the fascination of membership in secret societies? 
And if they had come over to him in equal numbers, 
would their open harangues, encountered by equally open argu- 
ment and ridicule, have been half as dangerous as their secret 
machinations have proved to be? We doubt it; and, at any 
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rate, any effect which might have been produced would have 
been more easily dealt with by the power at the command of 
the executive than secret conspiracies. 

When we represent the alternatives in the option of the 
Russian Government as lying between permitting freedom of 
speech and encouraging conspiracy, we do not of course repre- 
sent the whole case. We should greatly underrate the immense 
difficulties with which the Russian Government had to contend 
if we supposed that they might all be cleared away by granting 
unlimited freedom of the press and unlimited freedom of speech. 
We should be unmindful of our own difficulties in Ireland if 
we suggested thisas a panacea. M. Hartmann’s analogy between 
Fenianism and Nihilism may be pushed further. Secret con- 
spiracy, so far as we know, has been extinguished in Ireland, by 
allowing Fenian doctrines to be openly advocated. But the 
arrest of the anti-rent agitators Davitt, Robinson, and Daly, 
whether a wise step or a mistaken one, reminds us that in our 
own kingdom the authorities still consider it necessary to put 
limits upon freedom of speech. And the recent history of the 
anti-rent agitation shows how educated men may defy the ridi- 
cule and indignation of their social equals, and throw them- 
selves into the arms of mob prejudice. Mr. Parnell showed his 
consciousness of the scruples that he had to overcome by openly 
proclaiming that he had made up his mind to disregard the 
opinion of St. Stephen’s; but, nevertheless, he overcame those 
scruples. 

It would be easier for a Russian, in reply to strictures on the 
repressive system pursued by his Government, to retort that we 
also have our State difficulties. But the retort would not render 
Russian difficulties any the easier of removal. We may consider 
them on theirown merits. We are willingto admit that the harsher 
features of Russian despotism have been greatly modified under 
the present reign, and that it would be as unfair to judge of the 
character of the Russian Government from the representations 
of discontented refugees as it would be to judge of the character 
of English government from the representations of Irish agita- 
tors. We may accept with a large discount much that we have 
heard about the horrors of Siberia, and may believe that the 
official system is no longer to be judged by the satires of Gogol. 
Gigantic efforts at reform have been made under Alexander II. 
The reformers have shown every disposition to be guided by 
modern lights. But as yet the result has been to disturb more 
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than to settle; and if settlement is to be attained, it evidently 
will not be by going back. 

It is, as we have said, chiefly among university youths that 
the Nihilists, by all accounts, find their active adherents. The 
secret of their success undoubtedly is, that they outbid the 
Government in the attractions of the career they have to offer 
to restless spirits. There is an open career for talent in the 
public service of Russia; but it is for a kind of talent with 
which youths of generous disposition have little sympathy. It 
is not an inviting prospect for a young. man, confident in his 
own powers, inspired by the noble examples of history, and pant- 
ing for distinction, to have to bury himself in a bureau, and toil 
painfully up the ladder of official promotion. Until less confined 
careers than this are opened up to the youthful talent of Russia, 
we cannot wonder that it lends itself to the exciting work of 
conspiracy, without bringing much reason to bear upon the ob- 
jects for which its co-operation is solicited. We do not for a 
moment suppose that it is within the power of Russian autocracy 
to offer to aspiring youth as many opportunities as exist in a 
country like our own, with its stirring public life and its multi- 
farious open professions. This could not be done unless it were 
possible by a stroke of an enchanter’s wand to fill the vast area 
of the Russian Empire with all our abundance of wealth and 
crowding activity. But, short of the impossible, much might be 
done to outbid the temptations of secret agitators, by allowing 
greater freedom to the expression of opinion, and by making 
triumphs in the courts of law less a matter of bribery than of 
justice or able advocacy. | 

It stands to reason, that before this can be done safely and 
effectually, before a public opinion can be created among the 
educated classes powerful enough to keep mob-oratory in check 
and make official corruption ashamed of itself, the educated 
classes must be rendered thoroughly well-affected towards the 
Government. Far as Alexander II. showed himself prepared to 
go in the direction of reform at the beginning of his reign, he 
was overruled or cajoled by the bureaucracy into stopping short 
at a critical point. He refused to take counsel with educated 
opinion outside official circles. All his great reforms were drafted 
by the bureaucracy. In the abstract, nothing could seem to be 
more in accordance with the fitness of things. The Czar’s bu- 
reaucratic advisers were trained administrators. Government 
was the business of their lives. Theoretically, they are presumed — 
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to have ransacked history for examples, to have studied the 
workings of institutions in all times and all countries, and to be 
able to frame new institutions with a scientific wisdom impos- 
sible for the amateur legislator. But we have seen how their 
doctrinaire ideas have worked in practice. And even if the 
reforms devised by them had been as perfect in operation as 
in theory, they would have introduced a serious evil in the dis- 
content of those who thought they had a right to be consulted, 
who expected it and were disappointed. When the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs was decided upon, the proprietors never dreamed 
that it would be accomplished without their advice. As the 
project was being elaborated, and the summons to council with 
the Czar and his ministers never came, they ventured to remind 
him of their wishes, but were sharply snubbed, and told that the 
initiative in all matters of government was to be taken, as before, 
by the autocratic power. Thus a reform which left the peasants 
perplexed and unsatisfied, and provided Socialistic agitators with 
a new lever, alienated and chagrined the upper classes. 

The mere fact that government by bureaucracy is out of 
harmony with modern sentiment would alone plead conclusively 
for the modification of the Russian system. The educated classes 
must somehow be induced to identify themselves more closely 
with the administration. A Russian lady, who has recently 
been making brilliant efforts to bring about a better under- 
standing between her countrymen and England, ridicules the 
idea that there is any strong demand for a constitution in 
Russia. This we can well believe, if by a constitution is under- 
stood such an instrument as the paternal care and political wis- 
dom of Europe has provided for Bulgaria. Russia has already 
had enough, and more than enough, of paper constitutions, though 
they have not been upon the model which European statesman- 
ship approves. A new constitution upon the democratic model 
would possibly operate to as little advantage as the old consti- 
tutions upon the autocratic model. But, all the same, the edu- 
cated classes desire a voice in the administration. The form or. 
shape in which this may be given is a matter of secondary im- 
portance; but the thing is indispensable. , 

We have spoken of the opportunity created by the appoint- 
ment of a Supreme Commission for agrarian disturbance. It 
furnishes also an opportunity for adopting the most efficacious 
means apparent to outside observers for checking mischievous 
agitation, The terms of the ukase in which the Czar delegated 
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supreme authority to Count Loris Melikoff empowered him, 
among other things, to associate with himself all whose advice 
he might deem useful inthe emergency. It appeared as if these 
terms were expressly intended to pave the way for such a national 
assembly as the upper classes desired at the time of the eman- 
cipation. And shortly after Count Melikoff’s appointment there 
was a rumour that he intended to have recourse to this method 
of conciliating society, which, in his first address, he declared 
would be the chief aim of his efforts. Not only were represen- 
tatives of the nobles and the clergy to be summoned to consult 
with him on the state of the empire, but the Zemskie Sobory 
was to include representatives from the Zemtsvo, the elective 
boards of local governments, created as one of the beneficent 
reforms of Alexander’s reign. An assembly of this sort would 
be a very different: thing from what is generally understood by 
a ‘constitution’; but even if it were casual, it would be a great 
step towards the concession of what we understand, by consti- 
tutional government in England. A month has elapsed since 
Count Melikoff was credited with this design ; but it would be 
premature, as it would be disappointing, to suppose that it has 
been abandoned. At any rate, in this way, or in some other 
way, the educated classes in Russia must be made to feel that 
they are not wholly powerless in the hands of the bureaucracy. 

The concession to the educated classes in Russia of a share 
in the administration, however slight and experimental, would, 
we are persuaded, be a much more effective weapon against 
Socialist agitation than any measures of stringent and vigilant 
repression,‘ which cannot be carried out without harassing the 
innocent as well as the guilty. It would be a good medicine 
for the internal evils of Russia, and it would go far to reassure 
Europe against Russophobist panics. The root and ground of 
the uneasiness now felt by Russia’s immediate neighbours in the 
West is the fear that the Czar and his advisers may seek refuge 
from Nihilism by throwing themselves into the arms of Pan- 
slavism. By so doing, Russian statesmen would not only escape 
for a time in all probability from the difficult problem of ren- 
dering Nihilism innocuous, but they would have an opportunity 
of revenging themselves for the taunts levelled at the failure of 
-their diplomacy. 3 

Panslavism would not be the bugbear that it is if there were 
no internal discontent in Russia, such as might tempt the Govern- 
ment to become the.champions of its wild and mischievous 
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schemes. It would be very easy to exaggerate the power of this 
disturbing force in Russia to begin commotion, if we did not con- 

sider with discrimination how it operated during the late war. 
It was not the Panslavic ‘idea,’ nor the efforts of Panslavic 

visionaries that originated the war. M. Aksakoff and the Slavonic 

committees struck in with great force when the disturbance began, 

and by means of their organisation were able to exert a powerful 

influence. But they were far from having sufficient power at 

their command to begin the disturbance which they afterwards 

played a great part in directing. If we were to accept a 

common theory about their share in the late war, the prospects 

of European peace for the future would be gloomy indeed.” 
That theory is that the Panslavic agitators sent emissaries 

into Turkey to stir up the Slavs there against their Ottoman 
masters. The insurrection began, and volunteers from Russia, 

induced by the sentiment of kindred, took part with them. 

The insurgents got the worst of it, many of the volunteers were’ 
killed, great excitement was produced in Russia, and the Pan- 

slavic agitators, putting themselves at the head of it, forced ’ 
the Czar from his pacific attitude and compelled him, as it were, 

to declare war. 

There is a great deal of truth iu this theory, but it has a 
weak point. It absurdly exaggerates the part played by Pan-' 
slavic agitators in setting in motion this train of events. It 
gives a sufficiently correct account of their influence after insur- 
rection broke out in the Balkan peninsula, but it credits them 
with a preposterously greater influence in producing the insur- 
rection than they possessed then or possess now. To suppose 
that the Slavs of Bosnia and Servia could have been induced 
to rise for the realisation of a great Panslavic confederation 
is as absurd as to suppose that Russian peasants could be stirred 
by Bakounin’s fantastic idea of a ‘federation of productive 
communes.’ 

‘Yes,’ it may be answered, ‘ but it wes not by preaching their 
idea, but by working on the sense of grievance among tie 
subjects of the Sultan, that the Panslavic agitators caused 
insurrection in Turkey.’ To this we can only reply, that if the 
sense of grievance had not been based on substantial and tan- 
gible wrongs, the Panslavic agitators, supposing that their 
stimulus was an active factor in the case, would have appealed 
to the Slav population of Turkey in vain. It is essential that 
we should rightly understand the limits of Panslavic influence 
VOL. Illy Ne Se EE 
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upon recent events in Turkey, because the fears by which many 
persons are now disturbed rest upon a belief that Panslavic 
agitators are capable of repeating the same tactics in Austria. 
There are some sixteen millions of Slavs in Austria, and the 
apprehension is that the Panslavists may excite them to revolt, 
and that Europe may see repeated in Austria precisely the same 
chain of events that have been witnessed in Turkey. Such an 
apprehension may be quieted to some extent by asking the 
question, ‘ Are the Panslavists able to make the first move in 
the game?’ It would be nothing short of a miracle if they 
were, unless the Austrian Slavs have as good grounds for dissatis- 
faction as the Slavs of Turkey had four years ago. 

We do not believe that Panslavism need cause the slightest 
apprehension to Europe, unless for any reason it is championed 
by the Russian Government. The sentiment on which it rests, 
which is quite another thing from its intellectual foundation, 
could undoubtedly be evoked in behalf ofa war against a German 
people whom the Slav peasant hates with a traditional hatred 
as strongly as the Turks and the Hungarians. If the policy of 
Russia were swayed by the educated classes, Panslavism would 
be politically as powerless as Nihilism. Allits incongruities are 
as apparent to the ordinary educated Russian as they are to the 
ordinary educated Englishman. 











FACOBINS AND LEVELLERS. 


THERE is scarce any period in English history of which we are 
so ignorant concerning the ways and doings, the hopes, and 
fears, and aims, of the middle and lower classes, as the period. 
of one hundred years after the Restoration. It was an age of 
small affectations—of sentiment without feeling. The memo- 
rable taunt which Paine applied to Burke, implying that the 
sorrows of Royalty could awake his sensibilities, whilst toward. 
the tear of the poor and the prisoner he was unobservant, might 
safely be directed against many of the leading members of 
society: ‘he is not affected by the reality of distress touching 
his heart, but by the shadowy resemblance of it touching his 
imagination. He pities the plumage, but forgets the dying 
bird.’ An exception or two would only prove the exactness of 
this statement. When John Howard’s active benevolence began 
to attract notice, about the year 1773, he stood almost alone. 
Society called him Tue Puitanturopist. He was a wonder and 
a curiosity to his own generation. Really, Howard’s work is 
better manifested in the example he set to others, than even in 
the results of his own untiring labour. 

The war of the American Revolution opened up a page in a 
new order of things. The multitude began to be thought of,— 
and partly from the reason that they began to think for them-' 
selves, The burden of taxation was beginning to tell. Dear- 
ness of provisions made it a harder struggle to live. Our savage 
criminal code, the partiality of the laws, the remnants of feudal 
privilege, and all the minor matters which helped to keep up a 
strong definition between rich and poor—all combined to load 
unduly the lot of the unprivileged. So that, having dared to 
think, it soon followed that they dared to speak. A spirit began 
to grow which bid avoidance to every form of tyranny; and 
printers, and staymakers, and shoemakers having taken up the 
tale, it became obvious that ignorance alone stood in the way of 
social and political progress. 
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The diffusion of political knowleJge amonz the people was 
due, in the first instance, as was indeed natural, to minds of 
enlightened benevolence—to men of learning and intrepidity of 
character. Granville Sharp, Sir William Jones, Thomas Day, 
Major Cartwright, Dr. Price, besides others of that stamp whose 
names are now unknown to the ordinary reader—these are the 
men who turned up the rigid soil of political corruption. Poli- 
tical discussion bezan to leave the lines of party bickering, and 
dealt rather with the principles of civil liberty. The American 
war had much to do with this alteration of tone; and the ques- 
tion of eyual representation came into a sort of fashion, so that 
there seemed a possibility of its engaging the attention of the 
legislature. 

In order to bring the House of Commons into harmony with 
the ideas of the day, local committees were formed in the diffe- 
rent counties of England. As to the plans proposed, there was 
much variation in detail ; but the increasing dangers to the liber- 
ties of the people from the absence of real representation, and 
the arbitrary tone of the governments of George III., were the 
avowed grievances. The Yorkshire Committee appears to have 
taken the lead, and on December 30, 1779, an important county 
meeting was held, at which a petition to Parliament was voted, 
and the grievances of the day were ventilated in discussion. 
Nor was this without violent opposition. Many persons thought 
that we had ‘gone on very well for so many years;’ that we 
had a king a good deal better than we deserved; that the en- 
franchised tinker would rather mend a kettle for sixpence than 
the constitution for nothing. At this very Yorkshire meeting, 
certain of the ‘king’s friends’ attended, and earnestly begged 
the meeting to reject the proposed petition. Mr. Smelt, their 
chief spokesman, maintained that the power of the Crown was 
by no means extraordinary ; on the contrary, he said, it wanted 
greatly to be increased. He believed that the king was the 
only true patriot in the country, and that his power wanted to 
be strengthened, for he was not able to curb the licentiousness 
with which he was everyday talked of in every company and 
every street, nor even to restrain the insertion of a newspaper 
paragraph! Another commentator on the new agitation de- 
clared that an independent House of Commons was no part of 
the English Constitution. 

Permanent Committees of Freeholders now began to form. 
The Society for Constitutional Information was started in Lon= 
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don early in 1780, at the instance of Major Cartwright, who 
had long been desirous of forming some kind of association 
which should spread among the people a knowledge of the lead- 
ing facts in constitutional law and history; and this association 
at once commenced an active career by printing and gratuitously 
distributing extracts from Lord Somers, John Locke, and other 
known writers upon the English Constitution, besides some of 
the best contributions to the topic of the day furnished by the 
speeches and writings of its own members. The demoralised 
state of the representation of the people furnished plenty of 
statistics, by which the Society was well fortified with the 
means of public instruction. ‘To procure short parliaments, 
and a more equal representation of the people,’ were the avowed 
objects of the Society ; and they wished to disseminate such know- 
ledge among their countrymen as might ‘ lead them to a general 
sense of the importance of their objects, and induce them to con- 
tend for their rights, as men and as citizens, with ardour and 
with firmness.’ 

A vast number of political tracts were printed and distri- 
buted during the years 1780-82, which, as we shall see presently, 
were the means of instruction to the very persons for whom they 
were intended—the middle classes, the wealth-producers of the 
country. 

The Duke of Richmond of that day was one of the few per- 
sons among the privileged classes who ventured to patronise the 
Reform question. But his well-meant effort to get it discussed 
in Parliament was frustrated by the infelicitous incidents con- 
nected with the Gordon riots; for, having introduced his motion 
on the very day that the Protestant mob attended with their 

petition, when the members of both Houses of Parliament were 
mobbed and insulted, it was not surprising that the native timi- 
city of our legislators should rise into indignant opposition. And 
the topic was not renewed until May, 1782, when Mr. Pitt made 
his first motion for Reform. 

Although. ill-success attended this and repeated efforts, in 
1783 and 1785, to induce the House of Commons to listen to 
Reform proposals, the Society for Constitutional Information 
continued its endeavours to educate the public mind. At length, 
however, there was some sort of tacit confession that the time 
was not yet ripe for political changes. Further exertion was 
looked upon as hopeless, in the face of a packed Parliament and 
a hostile aristocracy, After the rejection of Pitt’s motion in 
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1785, the county associations ceased to meet in committee; and 
the Constitutional Society allowed its activities to esas dor- 
mant until more promising times. 


A neighbouring country, the slavery of whose people was 
complete in all but the name, had at length announced that 
the imprescriptible rights of mankind were liberty, security, 
and resistance to’ oppression; and that same people had sud- 
denly asserted such rights with no measured voice, and with 
step which could never be recalled. It was a revolution. The 
fruit of that revolution, and the end of it, no one could foresee. 
But that it was pregnant with blessings to mankind, no one 
under the slightest political or social disability hesitated to 
believe. There might be half-hearted professors of liberal prin- 
ciples, and there might be theoretical advocates of a free consti- 
tution, who should be panic-stricken at the goings-on of a nation 
which had burst its chains; but wherever there was a man whose 
conscience denied him the full rights of citizenship, wherever 
there was a sufferer from the verdict of a packed jury, wherever 
there was a peasant or a pedlar the victim of oppression, the 
news from France sounded like a gospel of liberty. A day had 
dawned unlike any that had preceded—with certainly more 
light; and more light could only mean, soon or later, increase 
of knowledge and freedom. 

Among those who were elated by the cheering prospects of 
the day was Dr. Richard Price ; a man whose abilities and 
whose personal character were a distinction to the age and to the 
country in which he lived. Since he had contributed to the 
discussions occasioned by the revolt of the colonies he had been 
known as a leading champion of the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Under the following circumstances, an oppor- 
tunity was offered for expressing confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of those principles. 

On November 4, 1788, the Revolution Society, which had 
probably held an obscure existence ever since the days of William 
- IIT., suddenly attracted public notice on the occasion of a cen- 
tenary festival. A dinner was given at the London Tavern, at 

which 41 toasts, more or less consecrated to Liberty, were drunk ; 
the original colours with which William IIT. landed at Torbay 
lending their aid to the enthusiasm of the hour. On the fol- 
lowing anniversary, in 1789, the Society again met, with demon- 
stration of still bolder character. There had been much in 
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recent events to cause the friends of liberty to exult, and the 
Revolution Society did not fail to exult. After a patriotic 
sermon ‘On the Love of Our Country,’ preached by Dr. Price, 
the company, which met at dinner in the evening, resolved upon 
a congratulatory address to the National Assembly of France, 
on the prospect which the revolution gave to the two first king- 
doms of the world, of a common participation in the blessings 
of civil and religious liberty. 

Then the Alarmists arose. Alarmists were twofold in cha- 
racter: there were those who came into the world and went 
through it knowing of no liberties but such as belonged to the 
privileged, and there were those who loved constitutional liberty 
but knew nothing of popular desires and aspirations. And the 
grand tocsin was sounded, on the part of the latter class, by 
Edmund Burke. ) 

The ‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France,’ inspired though 
they were by the occurrences in Paris, were avowedly based 
upon the conduct of the political societies in England. Because 
Mr. Burke could not understand, or pretended not to under- 
stand, the awakening spirit of the times, and the glad hopes of 
a people rescued from feudalism, he hated and feared any 
officious sympathy being shown upon our side of the English 
Channel. But his horror at Dr. Price’s notion that men had 4 
right to cashier their governors for misconduct led him into 
irrational and almost abusive terms. Burke’s ideas concerning 
‘the love of our country’ could have been expressed as warmly 
without giving offence to his opponents. But he did give 
offence. He had uttered a wholesale condemnation of the right 
of private judgment at a moment the most inopportune; whilst 
his appeal to immemorial usage, and absurd doctrine that 1688 
had settled for ever the form of government, were out of place 
with positive rights and wrongs crying out for adjustment, and | 
with the political atmosphere full of the new and glorious doc- 
trine that the end of government was the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. | 

So Mr. Burke gained few converts, however he may have 
confirmed the opinions of those who thought with him. He 
may be credited with having evoked one of the most violent 
conflicts of opinion in English history. Met with counter re- 
flections ; with ‘ vindications,’ with ‘strictures,’ and ‘ observa- 
tions,’ and ‘ thoughts,’ and ‘remarks,’ and ‘temperate com- 
ments,’ in high pamphleteering array, the new champion of old 
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order was dismayed to find out how much smouldering rebellion 


there existed in men’s minds; and it was not unnatural that 


people should go back to first principles, and seriously criticise 


the British constitution itself. The reign of George III. had 


opened brilliantly ; nearly a generation had passed away, and it 
had seen little else but calamity. The dearest interests of the 
nation had been sacrificed to the pursuit of glory abroad and to 
the profit of party at home. The hand of power was wor- 
shipped. . What wonder is it, then, that men should proceed to 
discuss the rights of power ? 

Among the answers to Burke was one that immediately teok 


the lead. Shrewd and homely in style, and full of daring sar- 


casms, it went home to thousands of English hearts; and coming 
at a time when people were specially discontented, the result 
showed itself in a general disposition to investigate, and to make 
inevitable comparisons between theory and practice. The writer 
of this extraordinary tract had already helped to precipitate one 
assertion of national independence; he now seemed to lead cap- 
tive, for a while, all the popular mind of England. Yet it may 
be doubted whether Thomas Paine had so much to do with 
arousing this ferment as Burke himself. ‘Rights of Man’ was 
a defence of the French Revolution against a very partial and 
unjust view of it. Mr. Burke had said, ‘ We are but too apt 
to consider things in the state in which we find them, without 
sufficiently adverting to the causes by which they have been 
produced ;’ and it was notorious that the writer had by no means 
sufficiently adverted to the national grievances of the French 
people, and to the utter rottenness and villainy which had 


pervaded every department of the court and government. 


Besides, Mr. Burke seemed to be totally unable to conceive | 
of law, and order, and justice, not associated with kings and 
Courts, | 

The fugitive literature of the day received a wonderful im- 


pulse from Burke’s pamphlet. Indeed, that publication may be 


said to have created a literature of its own. One unfortunate 
expression which he used furnished a text for hundreds of more 
or less vituperative. retorts. It would be a not uninteresting 
task to trace throughout the political literature of the ensuing 
half-century, all the quotations of those unlucky words ‘ swinish 
multitude,’ as evidence of the impatience to which English 
feeling may reach under hasty imputation. The words were 
not blotted from popular memory for long long years. 
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The Society for Constitutional Information appears to have 
slumbered for two or three years after Mr. Pitt’s last motion for 
Parliamentary Reform, and it was not until the amazing inci- 
dents of 1789-90 that its members were aroused into a renewed 
activity. In 1791, they were holding a weekly meeting, and 
making zealous endeavours to pursue the path originally laid 
down for the Society, viz. the imparting of wholesome political 
information to the people. On March 23 of this year, a step 
was taken, however, which seemed to commit the society to 
greater lengths than could be viewed by less enthusiastic per- 
sons without apprehension. For it was resolved 


‘That the thanks of the Society be given to Mr. Thomas Paine for 
his most masterly book, intituled “ Rights of Man,” in which not only 
the malevolent sophistvies of hireling scribblers are detected and 
exposed to merited ridicule, but many of the most important and 
beneficial political truths are stated, so irresistibly convincing as to 
promise the acceleration of that not very distant period when usurp- 
ing borough-sellers and profligate borough-buyers shall be deprived 
of what they impudently dare to call their property—the choice of 
the representatives of the people. 

‘The Constitutional Society cannot help expressing their satis- 
faction that so valuable a production has proceeded from a member of 
that Society, and they sincerely hope that the people of England will 
give that attention to the subjects discussed in Mr. Paine’s treatise, 
which their manifest importance so justly deserves.’ 


Duly published in the newspapers, this resolution showed the 
society forth in direct hostility toward the corruptions of the 
day. Nor did they shrink from declaring their entire sympathy 
with the aspirations of the French people. 

A leading member of the Constitutional Society was John 
Horne Tooke, one of the most courageous men of his generation. 
He had now passed the meridian of a life which had been at 
intervals a stormy one. His learning and patriotism, joined 
with an intrepid disposition, forbad his passing through a cor- 
rupt age without having a share in the solution of events. 
There had been occasions of indiscretion, and he had made 
enemies by too much warmth in assertion ; but his friendships 
were among the highest class. Tooke had been mainly instru- 
mental in founding the Society of the Bill of Rights, supported 
by the leading Whigs, about the year 1769; and had been, in 
conjunction with the Rev. Christopher Wyvill, the associate of 
William Pitt in his early Reform movements, The Whigs 
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‘having become distrusted by their ready coalition with opponents, 
‘Mr. Tooke contested Westminster against Fox and Hood, in 
“1790, and suffered defeat ; and petitioned unsuccessfully against 
the return. 

Another representative man was John Frost, an attorney by 

profession, and possessed of some property; he had long devoted 
‘his energies and means to the advocacy of liberal principles. 
He had also been one of the followers of Pitt in the younger 
days of that statesman; and now that Pitt was suffering him- 
‘self to be led by arbitrary principles, Frost stood among the 
foremost to condemn him. Frost is described as an utterly 
unselfish man, who was prepared at all hazards to support his 
own convictions as to what was right and just; and in spite 
of differences in politics, he was esteemed by all who knew 
him. 

As time went by, leaving the Pitts, and the Windhams, 
and the Burkes bewildered at the aspect of things in France, 
such men as Frost and Tooke looked joyfully forward, and 
refused to see in ‘jacobin violence’ anything but a temporary 
exaggeration—the fruit of treachery. Very little divergence 
sufficed to increase the distance between the former associates. 
They were very soon in distinctly hostile positions. The asso- 
ciators were described by Mr. Pitt as ‘a compound of mischief, 
temerity, and credulous enthusiasm.’ He went so far presently 
as to class Mr. Grey and the advanced Whigs in Parliament as 
‘united with others who professed the reform of abuses, and 
meant the subversion of government.’ 

But, if the association of educated and influential men 
agitating for Parliamentary Reform provoked the anger of Mr. 
Pitt, it was with tenfold horror that he beheld the subject sud- 
denly become popularised under the following circumstances. 
~~ Among the numerous readers of the Constitutional Society's 
‘tracts was one Thomas Hardy, a shoemaker, a man of gentle 
and inoffensive bearing, and of a religious turn of mind. A 
Scotchman by birth, he had come up to London at the age of 
twenty-two, just before the outbreak of the American war ; just 
at the time when the straitness and distress were beginning 
among the tradesmen and the lower classes in England. Read- 
ing Dr. Price and the other writers of the day upon civil liberty, 
his natural feelings prompted him to rejoice in the independence 
of the colonies, and the evident progress of mankind toward 
freedom and self-government, For some years he lived a jour- 
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neyman’s life in London, and was at last enabled, about the 
year 1791, to set up in business for himself. With more leisure 
time on his hands, he now recurred to the political studies 
which had formerly interested him, and read them again in the 
light of recent events. 

Impelled by the increasing urgency of various reforms, as 
manifested in the common topics of conversation, Hardy pre- 
sently conceived the plan of combining all persons in London, 
who had no vote for a member to represent them in Parliament, 
into an association. After continued reflection, he determined 
that the society ought to include all classes and descriptions of 
men—criminals, insane persons, and infants excepted—and have 
for its object a general enfranchisement, agreeably to the plans 
of Major Cartwright and the Duke of Richmond. A preamble 
was drawn up in the following terms, and shown to a friend, and 
it was resolved that two others should join them at supper one 
evening, in order to consider the feasibility of at once setting on 
foot the affair. . 


PREAMBLE. 


It has been a long and very just complaint that the people of this 
country are not equally represented in Parliament. Many large and 
populous towns have not a single vote for a representative, such as 
Birmingham, containing nearly 100,000 inhabitants, Manchester 
nearly 100,000, Leeds 50,000, besides Sheffield, Bradford, Wolver- 
hampton, Halifax, &c. These facts are self-evident, therefore need 
no comment. Let us take a view of this metropolis, where we shall 
see that a great majority of its inhabitants have no vote. Therefore 
a parliamentary reform is that which, of all other things, is in our 
opinion most deserving the attention of the public. As Providence 
has kindly furnished men in every station with faculties necessary 
for judging of what concerns themselves, it is somewhat strange that 
the multitude should suffer the few, with no better natural intellects 
than their own, to usurp the important power of governing them 
without control. The views and intentions of this society are to 
collect the opinions of all the people as far as possible. They certainly 
are much aggrieved. Therefore they have the greatest reason to 
stand up like men, and claim their rights and privileges. ‘And if 
they are united and firm, and will persevere, who are they who dare 
oppose them in their just demands with any hope of success ? 


With some verbal recasting, this preamble ultimately be- 
came the basis of the society. Certain rules were drawn up, by 
which it was agreed that the association should be carried on 
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until the members had become sufficiently numerous to justify 
a general meeting: being called to consider what laws and regu- 
lations were necessary for the government of the society. The 
society was to consist of persons who belonged to the unrepre- 
sented part of the people of Great Britain; no one was to be 
admitted a member under the age of twenty years, nor any who 
had not resided in the kingdom for at least a year ; one penny 
weekly was to be paid by each member to the funds of the 
society; no person to be admitted except under the recom- 
mendation of another member; a committee to be chosen to 
correspond with other societies formed or forming in different 
parts of Great Britain, having the same views and desirous of 
promoting the same objects. Each member’s name and place of 
abode to be entered in a book kept for that purpose; and all pro- 
ceedings of the society to be properly entered in minute books, in 
order to be read at ensuing meetings and there confirmed or 
rejected. | 

Nothing could be sounder than this to begin with. If car- 
ried out according to these plans, it was certain of success; and 
the only danger which could threaten such an association was 
that which actually overtook it, viz., the impossibility among a 
numerous body, of excluding a certain proportion of improper 
characters. The four friends met, and being well satisfied with 
their consideration of the project, resolved to hold a first meet- 
ing of the Society on the following Monday, bringing each as 
many friends as they could induce to come. 

After the day’s work was done, on Monday, the 25th January, 
1792, nine persons met as appointed, at the Bell tavern, 
Exeter Street, Strand. Supper being over, conversation ensued 


upon the miserable condition to which many of the people of 


England were reduced; and it was generally maintained that 
the public privations were due, in great measure, to the want 
of a fair representation in Parliament. 

Hardy had prepared a selection of extracts from the different 


writers whom he had been studying, and now produced them 


befure the assembled company. They were astonished to find how 
much beyond what they had before heard was the mockery, of the 


_ existing representation. Their confidence in the importunity of 


the matter grew upon them, and eight cut of the nine determined 


upon at once beginning operations. Much discussion went upon 


the name to be given to the association—whether the Patriotic 
Club, the Reformation Society, &c, &c.; until Hardy produced 
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a. book and some tickets, upon which he had written ‘ London 
Corresponding Society.’ That name was immediately adopted 
as the most appropriate one, considering the great objects of 
the association, which was to correspond with individuals. and 
societies of men who wished for a Reform, so as by that means 
to collect the opinions and the sense of the nation. 

For the present, Hardy was appointed treasurer and secre- 
tary. A weekly meeting was agreed upon, on the second of 
which eight more members joined, including the man who had 
previously held back; on the next evening there was a total of 
twenty-five members ; and they proceeded to discuss the neces- 
sity, and the utility, of a Parliamentary Reform, and the right 
of tradesmen, shopkeepers, and mechanics to seek to obtain 
such Reform. 

The ‘correspondence’ of the Society began with a letter to 
a clergyman at Sheffield, a zealous friend to the abolition of the 
slave trade. Hardy had written on his own responsibility, and 
received a reply from a society in that town which was pursuing 
the same objects as those in London. Upon showing his letter, 
with the reply of the Sheffield society, to the members assembled 
at the Bell tavern, they were at once animated with additional 
ardour upon discovering that others in a distant part of the 
country had thought, and had also begun to act, in the same 
way with themselves; and they unanimously voted thanks to 
their secretary for opening so *i>vtant a correspondence. A 
committee was then appointec ‘> >» spare something to be pub- 
lished as an address to the natic: ‘ 

By the end of March there were already found several 
persons of education among the ~™embers, and this Address was 
the first serious step which the “wcicvy undertook. There was 
need for great circumspectio:, and yet more need of devotion 
and earnestness, so that there should be no mistake about the 
reality and the loyalty of the Society’s aims. Several excellent 
outlines of addresses were submitted to the committee, but not 
approved. Meanwhile a new member appeared whose spirit and 
whose talents marked him for a leader; and he was added to the 
committee on the very night of his joining the society. His 
name was Maurice Margarot. 

Margarot had been early initiated into politics; for his 
father, who was a general merchant and wine importer, and 
held a good business: reputation, had entertained ‘ patriots’ in 


the days of Wilkes and Liberty. Margarot had ieceived’ 
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a. classical education; was of a warm and _ lively disposi- 
tion, full of pleasautry and anecdote, with elegant manners— 
a scholar and a gentleman. He had seen a good deal of 
life, and his father’s business connections had furnished him 
with opportunities of foreign travel; in this way he was inti- 
mate with some of the founders of the French Revolution, and, 
although that event caused much embarrassment in his affairs, 
he failed not to rejoice therein. 

As a member of the committee, Margarot now tried his hand 
at the special work before him. His address was adopted, with 
some little alteration; and it was printed and distributed at the 
expense of the Society, bearing the signature of Thomas Hardy 
as secretary. 

The manifesto, thus addressed to the British public, dealt 
with the claims of every individual to liberty, and his duty to 
preserve that liberty inviolate ; and specially to the right of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain to share in the government of their 
country. The paper concluded with a series of resolutions ia 
which the Society fully urged these points; nor did they omit the 
very necessary caution, in the present aspect of affairs in Europe, 
in.that they expressed their abhorrence of tumult and violence, 
for they aimed at Reform, and not anarchy: ‘reascn, firmness, 
and unanimity’ were the only arms they would employ, or per- 
suade their fellow-citizens to exert, against abuse of power. 

The publication of this Address was the signal for a great, 
accession of strength to the Society. As their objects were uni- 
versal suffrage and annual parliaments, numbers of industrious 
journeymen and tradesmen flocked to their meetings. It wasa 
common practice of the unmarried working-men in London to 
sup. together at a tavern, and converse about the topics of the 
day and the growing hardness of the times; and as the London 
Corresponding Society became known, its new members largely 
consisted of this class of persons. 

' It now became necessary to think of a permanent consti- 
tution for the Society, and the former committee were employed 
in drawing up new laws and regulations for its government. 

All proposing members were expected to declare themselves 
friends to annual parliaments and universal suffrage, and gener- 
ally to assist in diffusing the principles of the Society among 
their friends. Every new member was to be introduced by an 
old one, who vouched for his moral fitness. Eating, drinking, 
and smoking were forbidden during the meetings, and no man 
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in liquor was permitted to be present. Habitual drunkenness 
was deemed sufficient cause for expulsion. Religious disputes _ 
were rigidly avoided. There was a general wish to repress all 
inclination to discuss such matters as were likely to cause dis- 
union or disloyalty. 

The increasing numbers of the Society obliged them to de-. 
vise a plan for accommodating somany. Asystem of Divisions 
was instituted, under which any number of persons not ex- 
ceeding 45 met by themselves, and sent one of their number as 
a delegate to a central committee. When a Division reached a 
total of 46 members, it was expected to make application to 
the committee for permission to separate into two parts. In 
this manner there were soon to be found Divisions of the society 
in all parts of London; communicating weekly, through their 
respective delegates, with the general committee which managed 
the business of the Society. 

The success which thus attended the formation of the London 
Corresponding Society soon led to the establishment of similar 
associations; some of them being supported by Whig members 
of Parliament and other influential persons. The spring. of 
1792 was thus become a period of extraordinary ferment in 
London, and, seeing that the debating clubs of the metropolis. 
had developed greater activity of late, it is not surprising that 
a fresh alarm grew upon the minds of the fearsome ministers of 
George III.. The pamphleteering of the day was far too free for 
the privileged orders. The second part of Mr. Paine’s ‘ Rights 
of Man,’ for example, was a hard hit at them. Undeterred by 
threats and calumny, and a slanderous ‘ Life’ of himself, pre-. 
pared under ministerial sanction, he proceeded to deal vigorously 
with the old superstitions as to an hereditary right to govern ; 
which inheritance, he maintained, was to inherit the people, ‘as 
if they were flocks and herds.’ The burden of his book was the 
improvement of the condition of the people of Europe: that 
improvement involved the cessation of useless wars, the free 
development of commerce, provision for the poor and the aged, 7 
economy in administration, and equal representation as the. 
basis of government. All these benevolent notions would have 
been received with the usual indifference, but.they wereso much 
mixed up with considerations of the conspicuous failure. of all 
monarchies to do justice to human aspirations, and with violent - 
sarcasms upon ‘ George,’ ‘ Louis,’ and Mr. Burke, that the book. 
was looked upon as out of the region of discussion, Yet, what~_ 
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ever the privileged classes thought of it, Paine’s book was read 
everywhere with unbounded enthusiasm. The popular societies 
lent all their aid to its publication—the Constitutional Society 
repeated their praises of their fellow-member. The Manchester 
Constitutional Society ‘congratulated their country’ upon the 
influence obtained by Mr. Paine’s works. At length, upon the 
issue of a second addre:s to the nation, on the part of the London 
Corresponding focict~, the measure of wrath was filled, and a 
Royal Proclamation was put forth, solemnly warning ‘ our loving 
subjects’ to suppress and prevent all riots, tumults, and dis- 
orders, &e., &e. 


Mr. Pitt and bis frieads found their hands much strength- 
ened by the issue of the Proclamation against seditious writings. 
Although the small opposition in Parliament withstood it, 
and notwithstanding a Lords’ protest, the result was unfavour- 
able to the continuance of free discussion. The magistrates in 
town and country sent round spies to the debating clubs, and 
bullied the tavern-keepers into shutting out the associators and 
their friends. The so-called ‘ friends of order’ began to disturb 
the peace by false charges, and by the spread of false alarms. 
As for the associators, they made what endeavours they could 
to throw contempt upon the proclamation; the Constitutional 
Society published a resolution which declared it ‘ needless, for 
if the people are happy they need not the information ; and if 
they are not so, it is not a proclamation that will make them 
believe it;’ also that the people had a right to associate for 
their common good. The Corresponding Society, with perhaps 
some intentional sarcasm, professed to discard an idea thrown 
out by some, that the proclamation had been drawn up and set 
forth with a view of raising unfavourable prejudices. : 


‘We are more willing,’ they said, ‘to discover therein His 
Majesty's great goodness of heart and paternal care, anticipating our 
warmest wishes, giving the greatest encouragement to our different 
societies, and holding forth the same strong desire with us of abiding 
by the constitution in its pure and uncorrupt state,’ &c. 


Notwithstanding the endeavours which were made to dis- 
courage the popular associations, the London Corresponding 
Society continued to increase in influence. Many lawyers and | 
men of education joined it, Yet the committee were very 
scrupulous as to the admission of men in the higher ranks of' 
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society. Such persons were not suffered to contribute larger’ 
sums to.the funds of the Society than other members. When 
Lord Daer became a member, there seemed to be a wish on the 
part of some that he should be Chairman. ' But Hardy success-» 
fully resisted the proposal, on the ground that it might tend to’ 
destroy self-reliance and any desire to act for themselves; and - 
he further insisted that Lord Daer did not enter the Society 
with a view of obtaining undue influence. , 

All the business of the Society was done honorarily; each 
member, according to his ability or convenience, taking a share - 
of duty. Every three months, new officers were elected by 
ballot, the old ones being frequently re-chosen. 

The Society. soon began to be more particular about the ad- 
mission of people to the division meetings. Improper persons 
would sometimes intrude, endeavouring to disturb harmony by 
noisy and violent declamation, with a view to throwing them 
into confusion and disorder. The method adopted in the en- 
deayour to counteract these designs was this: in each of the’ 
Divisions, a new chairman was appointed by show of hands; and! 
on the next meeting-night each chairman descended to become 
doorkeeper. It was not deemed any degradation to the man- 
who had filled the station of president to stoop to take upon: 
himself the lowest office in the Society, when it was for the ex- 
press purpose of promoting and securing happiness, order, and’ 
tranquillity. At a very early period ‘improper persons’ gained ° 
admission. It was afterwards stated, during Hardy’s trial, that 
he probably had a spy at his elbow whenever he attended his- 
division-meeting. After the lapse of some months, spies actually: 
succeeded in becoming delegates to the general committee.: 
Hardy’s division was No. 2, which met at the Bell tavern, in 
Exeter Street. .The landlord of this house having become 
alarmed at some magisterial threats, was obliged to turn them ~ 
out, and they removed to the Unicorn, in Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. Soon after coming to this house, several of 
the Bow Street runners were: admitted members, and, being at 
length recognised, there was like to be a serious disturbance ; 
for, denying that they were constables in face of positive testi- 
mony, there was some inclination shown to turn them out of 
the room by force. There is a story among Hardy’s papers 
which demonstrates the very trying position in which the 
Society, by these means, found themselves. Sir Samson Knight, . 
the acting magistrate at Bow Street, having sent for two of the 
VOL. III. N.S FF 
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landlords of taverns where the Society met, he examined them 
respecting the Society. What sort of people were they? How 
did they behave themselves? What was their object? The 


answer was that they were chiefly tradesmen and shopkeepers, 


that their conduct was orderly and peaceable, and their conver- 
sation was about a reform in Parliament; that they were good 
customers, paid fer what they had, and parted in regular hours. 
The magistrate appeared for the time tolerably satisfied with 
this account of their proceedings; and he added that if that 
was all the Society wanted, he was one of them, for there was 
great need for a reformation in Parliament. But he added that 
he had been very differently informed, by persons whom he had 
sent on purpose to the sign of the Unicorn, to be admitted 
members, with no other view but to get information of the 
proceedings. 

In the course of the autumn, it was resolved by some of the 
patriotic societies to address the French National Convention 
in sympathetic terms. At length, the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information despatched Mr. Frost, along with Joel Bar- 
low, to Paris, where they were received with acclamations as 
friends to liberty. The message of the Corresponding Society 
was received with an equal applause; and after being read aloud . 
in the Convention, was ordered to be printed and officially sent 
to all the 84 Departments, and to be read at the head of the 
armies. 

It must be said that these proceedings were imprudent, as 
playing into the hands of the enemies of Reform. And the 
matter was taken up with such vigour by a gentleman who re- 
turned to London at this juncture, that a fresh panic and new 
animosity arose against the Reformers. This person was John 
Reeves, late Chief Justice of Newfoundland. .The changed 
aspect of the public mind since he left home impressed him so 
deeply as to at once place him into the ranks of the alarmists. 

By reason of the ‘danger to which the publick peace and 
order were exposed by the circulating of mischievous opinions,’ 
he was induced to lead in the formation of an Association for 
preserving liberty and property against Republicans and Le- 
vellers. 

It was argued by Mr. Reeves and his friends that inequality 
of station was indispensable to prosperity; that.it was obvious, 
from recent experiment in a neighbouring country, that in the. 
operation of reframing society on the principles of equality, the 
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lives and properties of all persons in this island would be ex- 
posed to the arbitrary disposal of self-opinionated philosophers, 
and a wild and needy mob deluded and instigated by them.’ 
¢When all were. equalised, there would no longer be a super- 
fluity to pay the hire of servants, or purchase the productions 
of art or manufacture.’ They had already as much liberty and 
as many rights of man as could protect: person and property, 
and.as was necessary and convenient for a well-ordered society. 
And so forth. 

All this was entirely successful. A new spirit of alarm was 
created throughout England: So effective, indeed, were these 
proceedings, that it was almost universally believed that the 
Ministry had chosen this means of leavening society with their 
own sentiments of terror at Jacobinism. 

The Association at once began a zealous campaign against 
printers, publicans, spouters, and even billstickers. ‘ All good 
subjects’ were recommended to discourage the circulation of 
disloyal newspapers. The villager was exhorted: ‘Stand up 
for your king and constitution; this is the only way to live 
happily and die comfortably.’ One silly writer fell to specious 
quotation from Scripture: ‘An Englishman may well say, the 
lot is fallen to me in a fair ground; yea, I have a goodly heri- 
tage in the humanity and constitution of my country.’ And 
Parliament being convened on December 13, the king’s speech 
announced that a design existed to attempt the destruction of 
the constitution, and the subversion of all order and govern- 
ment, a design ‘evidently concerted with persons in foreign 
countries.’ 

All this went straight home. A feeling of dismay spread 
among all classes of persons who had aided the popular societies. 
Had it not been for the courage and good faith of their leaders, 
they must have given way in the panic that ensued. For the 
time, the London Corresponding Society was completely disor- 
ganised, so numerous were the desertions. No one would admit 
them to meet in their houses. For several weeks, the Divisions 
could not assemble at all. | 

Yet the earnest members of the Society found in this anta- 
gonism a stimulus to greater exertion. The manifesto of Reeves’s 
Association was met with a counter-declaration, animated with 
stirring appeals to justice against calumny and terrorism—a 
most excellent paper, in which nothing of violence or turbulence 
took expression, but which poured forth anew the ardent wishes 
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of its framers for the welfare of the people and the maintenance 
of the constitution in its purity. 

The Society further addressed a letter to Mr. Dundas, Secre- 
tary of State, requesting the protection of the Ministry in their 
undoubtedly lawful pursuits. The Secretary of State took no 
notice of the communication; whereupon the Corresponding 
Society printed and distributed it, accompanied by a statement 
of the circumstances attending its production. 

The Government now began a campaign against the writers 
and publishers of ‘ sedition.’ Beginning with Paine, a series of 
prosecutions went on throughout the year 1793. Respectable 
booksellers and journalists were cast in terms of imprisonment 
for various periods, their sole crime being, in some cases, the 
republication of writings which Mr. Pitt had formerly approved. 
The Rey. William Winterbotham, a respected Dissenting minis- 
ter of Plymouth, had said in a sermon that His Majesty was 
placed upon the throne on condition of keeping certain laws and 
rules ; and ‘if he does not observe them, he has no more right to 
the crown than the Stuarts had.’ For these, and words of simi- 
lar tenor, although they echoed the sentiments of every dissenter 
and every Whig in the country, this victim suffered four years 
of imprisonment in Newgate. Upon the evidence of a common 
informer, Mr. Frost was convicted of having spoken of ‘ equality’ 
being every man’s birthright, and of his predilection for Repub- 
licanism. He was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, an 
hour in the pillory, and to find bail for five years’ good behaviour, 
besides being struck off the roll of attorneys. Thomas Muir, a 
young Scottish advocate, who had assisted in setting on foot a 
Glasgow Society of ‘ Friends of the People,’ was tried at Edin- 
burgh for having ‘ feloniously excited a spirit of disaffection and 
disloyalty to the king and government,’ and sentenced to trans- 
portation for fourteen years. The Rev. Thomas Fyshe Palmer 
was indicted at Perth under similar circumstances; and, being 
convicted, was sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

To the friends of Reform, there was one instructive fact 
made clear as the result of these harsh proceedings ; for neither 
were the prosecutions provoked by any unseemly riot or disorder, 
nor were they followed by anything like outbreaks of temper. 
The Attorney-General continued to enlarge upon the accumu- 
lated mischief which ‘might result’ from so-called sedition ; 
but it is a highly-significant fact that the only riots which did 
occur were caused by Church-and-King mobs, making open war 
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upon the dwelling-houses of their opponents. The advocates of 
Reform, on the other hand, never had to blush for having dis- 
turbed the social order; and thereat they rejoiced, and were 
confirmed in the justice of their cause. Fear was their greatest 
enemy—fear on the part of sinecurists and place-hunters lest 
their monopolies and privileges should be destroyed—fear on 
the part of King and Ministry lest ‘a set of ignorant and wicked 
beings’ should ‘massacre the House of Lords and murder the 
King and his heirs.’ If Mr. Pitt, at the zenith of ‘his power, 
could use words like these in answer to demands for Reform 
and equality before the law, it is easy to understand how rigid 
must have been the mighty spirit of fear which had come over 
him, after having, but ten years before, advocated the very 
measures he was now opposing. 

During the year 1793, the societies continued to address the 
public in short papers upon the matters they were urging; and 
also attempted to influence opinion in Parliament by means of 
petition. But the failure of the petitions was utterly con- 
clusive—they were treated with contempt, where the petitioners 
were not loaded with calumny. The Whig Opposition in the 
House of Commons made some stand in their favour, only, how- 
ever to arouse the more virulence. At length it was seen and 
acknowledged that petitioning was useless, and a step was taken 
by the reformers in Scotland which ultimately precipitated the 
conflict between Mr. Pitt and the people. 

It was determined to hold a convention of delegates from all 
the popular societies, and they accordingly met at Edinburgh 
in the month of November, in order peaceably to discuss their 
prospects. 

After being allowed to proceed in this way for two or three 
weeks, the leaders were arrested and brought to trial. It soon 
became evident that the London Corresponding Society was the 
chief object of ministerial rancour. The three persons selected 
for punishment were Margarot and Gerrald (delegates from 
that Society), and William Skirving, secretary to the Conven- 
tion. They were all tried and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation. 

The committee of the Laie Corresponding Society were 
not slow to manifest their indignation. A special committee 
was appointed to consider the subject of arbitrary arrests, and 
discussions went on throughout the Divisions as to the best 
means of meeting the untoward results of their delegation to 
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Edinburgh. The conduct of the magistrates, and still more, 
the infamous partiality of the judges, was loudly condemned. 
Means were taken to give the utmost notoriety to the trial and 
conviction of Maurice Margarot. A new address to the public 
conveyed the expression of their entire agreement with the sen- 
timents and the words of their brethren, ‘ unjustly and inhu- 
manly suffering.’ 


. The proceedings of this Scottish Court of Justiciary were not 
passed over without some parliamentary protest. Whitbread, 
Adams, Fox, Lord Stanhope, and others, vainly tried to have the 
sentences reversed. But they have at least completed this ser- 
vice, that our Parliamentary debates: will preserve the record of 
these days of despotism. History, when it has entirely lost the 
interests and passions of a period which is yet too near to us for 
entirely calm discussion, will tell of a cold-blooded determination 
on the part of the then-existing House of Commons, to persecute 
and destroy all persons who dared to remind them that there was 
one law for the rich and another for the poor; that the remedy 
lay in a real representation of the people, but that they ‘hated 
to be reformed.’ 


The great alarm, whether a comedy or but the first act of a 
tragedy, was now hastening to some sort of conclusion. The 
success of the Lord Advocate as a prosecutor of sedition gave 
encouragement for further. trials of similar nature. _ Yet, upon 
making experiment of juries on this side of the Tweed, minis- 
ters found themselves unsuccessful. They found out their 
mistake at once upon the effort to indict Thomas Walker,:a 
respectable merchant of Manchester, for a conspiracy to  over- 
throw. the constitution. And, in no one case throughout: the 
year 1794, did the AttorneysGeneral obtain-a verdict egmnel 
a member of the popular societies, 

The proposal for another convention, to be held somewhere 
in England, was put forth, and on the pretence that this was 
the beginning of a plan ea upsetting everything, the Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended, and a number of persons were arrested 
and conveyed to the Tower on acharge of high treason. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Horne Tooke, John Thelwall (an enthusiastic reformer 
and clever spouter, and organiser of debating clubs), Holcroft, the 
dramatist, and.several other persons of education and of irre- 
proachable character, were brought to the bar of the Old Bailey 
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on this grave indictment, but, to the joy of the whole nation, 
were acquitted. 

And their acquittal did more than restore these men to 
society. It revealed the fact that Mr. Pitt and his friends had 
relied for years upon the services of the common informer. 
Spies had infested society everywhere; and among the associa- 
tors they had not only attended and associated, but had acquired 
positions of influence, and had used their influence in order the 
better to betray. The details of the State trials are full of 
interest, and we may be able to recur to them in a future paper. 

It is certain that the result of the trials was not expected by 
ministers; but perhaps they would have hesitated before bring- 
ing such weighty charges had they once endeavoured to consider 
the matter with an even temper. But they were frightened ; the 
king was frightened; the clergy were frightened; and the 
packed House of Commons was frightened. They could not 
see that the times were full of awakening, and that the days of 
a free people were no longer to be cursed by partial laws and 
unfair privileges. And it is a mistake to put down the errors — 
of the time to the fault of any party. It was not Tory; it 
was not Whig. The issue was between rich and poor; between 
the fading glories of traditional principles and the new birth of 
the nations. 

But the question of the day was as narrow as this, that the 
people wanted a reform in Parliament, because’ they believed 
that their increasing distresses were mainly occasioned by the 
improper destination of the taxes which they paid. The right 
to express their opinions on Reform was denied them, because 
under somewhat similar circumstances, the people of Paris had 
lost their self-control. With such persons as the courtiers of 
whom the ministries of George III. were. made, it was perhaps 
natural that their crass ignorance concerning the great body of - 
the nation should mislead them ;- but the-tenacity and the fury 
with which they held on the alarmist tone never had any justi- 
fication whatever. There may even be cynical minds who would 
interpret all this stiff-necked opposition as a tacit confession 
that there was a good deal of wrong that would not-bear hearing. 
- And there may be others who would think that the intolerant 
and timid easy-going classes, safe in their orthodoxy, and ob- 
livious of other people’s cares, could not be altogether freed from 
a charge of complicity in some sorts of misgovernment. 











































THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Tue General Election has resulted in the complete over- 
throw of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. The constituencies 
have inflicted on the Ministry a heavier and more decisive 
defeat than that which befell Mr. Gladstone in February, 1874. 
The Liberal party will return to power with a larger majority 
than they have had since the first Parliament after the Reform 
Bill. They will be strong enough to outnumber the combined 
forces of the Conservatives and the Home Rulers. 

Some observers, whose sympathies are rather with the van- 
quished than with the victors, have consoled themselves for this 
surprising result by noting that each election since Household 

Suffrage was established in the boroughs has brought a change 
of Government. It seems, on first glance, as though the House- 
holders regarded themselves as the permanent opponents of what- 
ever administration is in power, and the trustworthy allies of the 
party which happens to be in Opposition. Three Governments 
in three successive General Elections, have appealed to the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom; and each in turn has 
been peremptorily condemned and dismissed. The assault in 
each case has. been immensely stronger than the defence, and 
the question arises whether it will always be so. If the circum- 
stances had been alike in these three cases, the answer to this 
question must have been in the affirmative. We might then 
conclude that these sudden alternations indicate a restlessness 
and love of change on the part of the constituencies, which 
would be as ominous for the future steadiness of English policy 
as the most alarmed Conservative could fear. But the circum- 
stances are not alike, and a close study of the events reveals 
their true explanation. The defeat of Mr. Disraeli’s government 
in 1868 was expected. He had been ruling, even in the Parlia- 
ment of 1867, with a minority ; he had been heavily defeated 
on a. motion for. disestablishing the Irish Church; and he 
appealed to a new constituency on questions which the public 
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mind had already finally decided against him. The dissolution 
had been long prepared for, both sides were fully ready ; and the 
Conservative defeat was known beforehand to be’certain. A long 
period of legislative languor had come to an end, many great 
questions were ripe for settlement, and the nation resolved that 
they should be settled. The vote in favour of what Mr. 
Gladstone described as ‘ a more vigorous march of legislative and 
administrative policy, was given after long deliberation, and in 
no sense as a condemnation of the Ministry. It was a national 
vote on great questions of domestic policy and not on the merits 

or demerits of the Administration. It was a choice of measures 
rather than of men. * 

In the election of 1874, nearly all these conditions were re- 
versed. There was no preparation for the contest. The dissolu- 
tion fell on the nation like a thunderbolt from a summer sky. 
There was no opportunity for organisation and no time for 
thought. The Prime Minister put before the constituencies a 
striking financial programme; but the suddenness of the demand 
to pronounce upon it took away from the people all capacity for 
judgment. Before they could fully reflect upon the issues in- 
volved, they had to decide them; and in the hurry and flurry of 
the contest, they practically put them aside. The supporters of 
the Government were known to be seriously divided on questions 
raised in the debate on the Education Act; and this division 
appeared in some of the largest constituencies of the kingdom. 
Some sections of the Liberals were alienated, others were luke- 
warm, all were unprepared. The only zealous partisans were the 
adherents of interests the Government had offended, and in the 
noise those interests raised, the actual issues of the struggle 
were forgotten. The Liberals, hastily summoned to the defence, 
made a feeble response to the Ministerial appeal, and fell like 
raw recruits or an undisciplined mob before a regular army. 
Mr. Clayden shows! ‘that a large number of seats were lost by 
division, by want of organisation, or by complete unprepared- 
ness; and he points out that, instead of pronouncing on any 
great questions, the constituencies avoided them all; and that 
the election had not turned on rival policies, it had scarcely 
turned even on. rival persons; in mere weariness of the “ins” 
the nation had called the “ outs” to power.’ 

The Election of 1880 differs from each of these previous 
contests as widely as they differ from each other. It came 


1 England under Lord Beaconsfield, pp. 36-44. 
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suddenly at: last, but it had been longer anticipated, and more 
carefully. prepared for, than any election of modern times. Both 
parties had perfected their organisation, and there was hardly a 
single constituency in which everything was not ready for the 
final engagement. There had been rhetorical skirmishing for 
more than a year. In the autumn of last year the argumenta- 
tive battle had been waged with a fiery energy on both sides, 
which suggested that the election could not be long postponed. 
The great meetings in the Northern and Midland towns, and 
the triumphant progress of Mr. Gladstone to Scotland, raised 
the spirits of the Liberals and correspondingly depressed the 
supporters of the Ministry. Then followed the Sheffield elec- 
tion, with a result which was pronounced to be indecisive. Mr. 
Waddy’s return, by a majority of less than 500, was rightly 
regarded by the Government as almost equivalent to a victory. 
Five weeks later followed the contest at. Liverpool, which was 
evidently the turning-point in.the policy of the Government. 
Lord Ramsay seemed to be winning after he had conciliated the _ 
Irish vote by promising to support the motion for a Select Com- 
mittee on Home Rule. It proved, however, that in gaining 
Irishmen he had alienated Englishmen and Welshmen, and he 
was defeated by more than 2,000 votes. The greatest master 
of political strategy now living was watching for an opportunity 
to put the Opposition in the wrong, and the Liverpool Election 
suggested it to him. The Southwark Election, in which the 
publicans had once more taken the Conservative side, as they 
did in 1874, confirmed his opinion that the opportunity had 
come. The Dissolution was consequently resolved on, in the 
confident expectation that the elections in Sheffield, Liverpool, 
and Southwark would prove to have forecasted its result as 
surely as those of the autumn of 1873 indicated the Liber i 
disaster in the elections of 1874. 

It. is quite evident, from Lord Beaconsfield’s letter to the 
Duke of Marlborough, that his resolve to appeal to the country 
was precipitated by these by-elections. To identify the Liberal 
Party with the decomposing policy of Home Rule, and to work 
on the jealousy of Irishmen which the English working classes 
cherish, is the meaning which the electors justly read between 
the lines of his manifesto. His threats of foreign complications, 
however, were so indefinite, that they probably had quite the 
contrary effect to that which the writer intended. Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s attempt, in his address, to supply the deficiencies in 
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the Prime Minister’s appeal, resulted only in a puzzling contra- 
diction. His assurance that foreign anxieties were nearly. over 
and that the new Parliament might give unhindered attention 
to domestic concerns, was absolutely inconsistent with the Prime — 
Minister’s statement that European affairs had come to a most 
critical point. Still, the inconsistency, went for but: little. .The- 
Ministerial candidates rested their claims on. the past policy.of 
a, patriotic Government, and on the supposed future course of an. 
Opposition which would throw everything into.chaos if it should 
come to power. There seemed to be.no.need of promises. The 
popular. confidence in Lord Beaconsfield was supposed to be-so 
complete that his name was sufficient, guarantee.for the future 
of his policy. He was to play the part of Lord Palmerston. 

He was to be the patriotic Minister with a new reading of Lord 
Palmerston’s ‘ Civis Romanus sum’ in a claim for England’s 

ascendancy in the councils of Europe. He was to come back 
from the elections, as his prototype had done fifteen years before, 
on the wave of a great popular movement. This confidence of 
the Ministers was reflected in the uncertainty of the Opposition. 
The announcement of the Dissolution was received with loud 
cheers from the Liberal benches and with silence in the Minis- 
terial ranks—but the silence indicated no distrust, and the cheers 
were those of relief rather than of confidence. The Opposition 
thought they might probably diminish the Ministerial majority, 
and the Ministerialists regarded such diminution rather as.a 
possible than as a probable result of the appeal to the country. 
The few sanguine Liberals who spoke of the encouraging suc- 
cesses at Barnstaple and in County Donegal, were -sileneed; by 
references to Sheffield,-and Liverpool, and. Southwark. .-. The 
belief that the Conservatives would come back. with a majority 
was almost regarded as the test of a man’s political sanity. 
None but enthusiasts talked of a Liberal victory. ‘ Where are 
the Liberals?’ was the reply of men who took London Society 
to represent the feeling of the nation. It was of no use, to 
reply that the Liberals were in factories and. shops, and quiet 
homes all over the land. They made no. sign, except in the 
municipal elections, which London does not understand, and 
along the line of Mr. Gladstone’s journeys. Up to the very 
day of the Dissolution there was probably, not a thought in the 
mind of any prominent politician but Mr. Gladstone that the 
Government would be overthrown, and that-an irresistible wave 
of popular enthusiasm would bear the Liberals back to.power..; 
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The present election differs, therefore, in every respect from 
the two which preceded it. In 1868 a great Liberal majority 
was expected; in 1874 the Liberal defeat had been foreshadowed 
in the by-elections of the three previous years, in which twenty- 
three Liberal seats had been lost and only one Conservative seat 
had been gained for the Government ; in 1880 there had been 
no recognised sign of any such change of feeling; the elections 
which had taken place encouraged the Conservatives and dis- 
couraged the Liberals, and the Government was confident that 
the appeal to the country would result in a more or less emphatic 
approval of its policy. The change has seemed a sydden one. 
It has been like the outburst of the Canadian Spring, when the 
‘white world’ turns green at a breath, and Nature wakes from 
her frozen trance to full and joyful life. To look back to the 
days of the Southwark election—just two months ago—is like 
looking back to another political era. The ‘funeral baked 
meats’ of that Liberal immolation do ‘coldly furnish forth the 

“marriage tables’ of the Liberal resurrection. The attitude of 
ministerial writers in the press and ministerial coteries in Lon- 
don can only be described by an ancient figure of speech. ‘They 
were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage. . . 
and knew not till the flood came and took them allaway.’ Yet the 
change cannot have been as sudden as it seems. It must have 
been preparing beneath the surface. There are even signs of its 
progress in various constituencies. The Bristol election fifteen 
months ago, following that in Argyllshire four months before, 
and coming close to the Liberal gain at Maldon, showed that at 
the end of 1878 the country was already undazzled by the Berlin 
triumph. The real test elections were those of which politicians 
took little notice; those they fixed on as significant were evi- 
dently idiots’ tales, ‘full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ 
Southwark is reversed at once when the Liberals are united, and 
Sheffield now stands as the striking exception which brings out 
by antithesis the universality of the rule. The Government 
were not to blame for misreading the signs of the times—they 
shared the misconception with many Liberals. There was 
anxiety even at Birmingham. It was believed almost everywhere 
that one Conservative seat would be gained in the great Liberal 
stronghold, and Mr. Chamberlain was selected for the defeat. 
In other boroughs, which need not be named, the Liberal 
agents actually believed the Conservative boasts and reported 
their cause to be practically lost, only a day or two before 
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the victory. Nor is there any doubt that it was practically 
lost so far as the old classes of voters were concerned. The 
Liberal success is not due to reaction, strictly so called. The 
Conservative polls have increased since 1874. But the still 
larger increase of the numbers voting on the Liberal side—an 
increase out of all proportion to the growth of the population— 
seems to show that a new class has come into the political arena, 
and has thrown its whole strength into the support of the Libe- 
ral cause. 

Some such inference as this might have been drawa from the 
events which preceded the ballot. One of the most striking 
features in the electoral campaign was the rapid recovery of 
tone and courage by the Liberals as soon as they came in contact 
with the constituencies. The drift of club conversation was 
against them ; the odds, as given by political speculators, were 
two to one in favour of the Government; yet popular meetings 
nearly always met the name of Lord Beaconsfield with groans, 
and the mention of Mr. Gladstone’s name was everywhere 
and always the signal for enthusiastic and uproarious applause. 
In the old time such meetings went for but little; and they do 
not indicate the result in the counties even now. But in the 
boroughs the popular vote now follows the popular voice. The 
multitudes who crowd a public meeting are not only enfranchised, 
but have learned how to use their enfranchisement. The 
Householders and the Lodger voters have found their power. 
They had not realised it in 1868; they were ‘like dumb driven 
cattle’ tothe clergy and the publicansin 1874; but they have 
asserted their independent opinion in 1880. The democratic 
wave had not gathered force in the first election; it was con- 
fused and broken in the second ; it has now, in the third, flowed 
with full power in its natural and inevitable direction. The 
election in 1868 was the result of a great Liberal movement 
amongst the middle classes; that of 1874 was the consequence 
of a paralysis of middle-class Liberalism, and a strong secession to 
the Conservatives ; the paralysis and the secession may still con- 
tinue among certain sections of the middle-class voters, but 
the working classes have ranged themselves under the Liberal 
leadership, and compensated for Liberal losses fifty-fold. 

A careful study of the election returns confirms this view in 
every detail. First among the contests in interest, if notin 
significance, is that of Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian.. The first 
outward and visible sign of the great Liberal awakening was 
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given in his journey from Liverpool to Edinburgh, in Novem- 
ber. The chivalrous enterprise of a statesman on the verge of 
seventy attacking a stronghold of the Conservatives touched the 
popular fancy. ‘The marvellous energy and vigour with which 
it was carried out aroused the warmest admiration among a 
people singularly fond of feats of strength and endurance. Even 
the creation of fagot votes for the Conservative defence deepened 
and quickened the enthusiasm Mr. Gladstone had aroused. Few 
things are more curious in the records of modern electioneering 
than-the day and night labour of the working men on their 
dwellings in the Dalry Road, just outside Edinburgh, in order to 
complete them in time for the coming registration. These new 
households, like the later fagot votes of the Conservatives, had 
no effect on the election which, so far as Scotland is concerned, 
took place on the older register; but the excitement the 
building of them had caused was one marked token of the 
popular interest Mr. Gladstone’s candidature aroused. His 
example, moreover, put County Liberals everywhere upon their 
mettle; and his speeches, notwithstanding the complaints of 
lukewarm Liberals and vexed Conservatives, rang through the 
land like a trumpet, and roused the Liberal hosts to the 
battle. 

It is from Midlothian that the signal for the Liberal victory 
has gone forth. There has been scarcely a kindling note else- 
where. It is the Midlothian echoes which have come back in 
the election returns, and shaken down Lord Beaconsfield’s house 
of cards. The actual victory of Mr. Gladstone at the ballot has, 
perhaps, more local than national significance. It was chiefly 
important for the yet further encouragement it gave the Liberals 
in other unpolled counties; its local significance is, that it indi- 
cates the final extinction of landlord predominance in the county 
constituencies of Scotland. - 

The borough elections have exhibited some very novel and 
striking features. Foremost among these is the poll in the 
three-cornered constituencies. At Birmingham and Glasgow 
the Liberal party, in spite of vigorous and confident Conserva- 
tive opposition, secured the majority and minority seats; while in 
Leeds, they polled enough votes to have done the same. There 
are minority seats in four Liberal towns, of which only two are 
held by Conservatives, in one Conservative town, where a Liberal 
fills it, and in seven Conservative counties in which the Liberals 
retain its possession. The minority vote, therefore, acts to the 
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advantage of the Liberals in the new Parliament by giving 
them eight seats, and only taking two away from them. With- 
out it, no Conservative would sit for Leeds or Manchester, and 
no Liberal would get in for Liverpool, or for Berks, Bucks, Cam- 
bridge, Dorset, Hereford, Herts, or Oxon. 

Another feature of the elections is the wide distribution of 
the Liberal gains. All kinds of constituencies are represented 
in the long list. Along the south coast are Brighton, South- 
ampton, Christchurch, and Plymouth. In the West are the 
cathedral .cities of Truro, Exeter, Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Bath, with such widely different towns as St. Ives, Evesham, 
Kidderminster, Cheltenham, Shaftesbury, and Wareham. In 
the Midland counties Nottingham and Northampton have been 
won by the mere healing of divisions which have weakened a 
Liberal majority; while Coventry, Grantham, Lincoln, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Tamworth, Stamford, and Stafford, all make ad- 
ditions to the Liberal ranks by displacing Conservatives. Farther 
north, Pontefract and Scarborough, Bradford, Leeds, and Knares- 
borough, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Berwick, throw out sup- 
porters of the Government, and put Liberals in their place, and 
Mr. James Lowther is ousted from what seemed a sure seat in 
York. 

The Lancashire boroughs follow those of the neighbouring 
county. Ashton-under-Lyne, Bolton, Clitheroe, Oldham, Sal- 
ford, Scarborough, Stalybridge, and Warrington, help to swell 
the Liberal majority.. Mr. Raikes’s defeat at Chester is one of 
the most striking changes the elections show. After his own 
declaration that the Chairman of Committees ought to be secure 
from party attack, his rejection by an overwhelming majority isa 
great personal disappointment as well asa party loss. The towns 
of the Eastern Counties have not been behind those of the rest 
of the kingdom. Bury St. Edmund’s was gained by a majority 
which shows that two Liberals might have been carried as easily 
as one; Colchester gives both seats to the Liberals, and Ipswich 
and Lynn divide a representation which had long been ex- ~ 
clusively Conservative, while Norwich again appears with its 
double Liberal vote. 

In London and the Home Counties the Liberal gains are ~ 
proportionally large with the rest of the country. Marylebone 
and Chelsea each displace a Conservative with a Liberal; and 
Southwark, having tempted-the Government to the sudden ven= 
ture of the dissolution, turns round upon it by displacing two 
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of its supporters, and putting opponents in their place; while 
Gravesend, Winchester, and Salisbury, all declare against it. 

The Conservative gain of two seats at Maidstone, and of one 
each at Greenwich and Rochester, at Hastings and Horsham, 
may be taken as indications that in the south-east of England, 
the reaction against the Government is less strong than it has 
been in the Midland Counties and the North. The same may 
be said of the west of England, where the Government gain 
seats at Helston, Taunton, Barnstaple, Bridport, Westbury, and 
Leominster, and on the south coast at Poole. Sheffield is the 
only large town which has rejected a Liberal and put a Con- 
servative in his place; and when we have added four Irish 
boroughs, and Newark and Newcastle-under-Lyme, the whole 
tale of the Conservative gains in the boroughs is told. These 
eases are so evidently sporadic, if we may use the term, that 
they form only the natural exceptions to what must be regarded 
as the greatest national movement this generation has seen. 

At the moment at which we write the county elections are 
not quite over, and the returns from Ireland and Scotland are 
still incomplete. A large Liberal gain in the Northern Kingdom 
was expected from the first, and the expectation will be more 
than realised by the reduction of the Scottish Conservative 
members to a bare half-dozen. The Irish constituencies are 
more divided than was anticipated. The Home Rulers are 
themselves split up, and have by no means carried everything 
before them. There is an increasing disposition to rebel 
against Mr. Parnell’s dictatorship, and his proposal to ally him- 
self with the Conservatives is strongly resented by a very large 
section of the Home Rule party. In the English counties the 
Liberal gains are most significant. A great change in agricul- 
tural feeling had been indicated by the returns for some of the 
boroughs which are practically county districts. East Retford 
returned two Liberals, Aylesbury and Wallingford registered each 
a Liberal gain, and Cricklade put a Liberal at the head of the 
poll. The failure of the Liberal attack in the county districts 
round London and in South-West Lancashire is indicative far 
less of the feeling of the farmers than of the inhabitants of the 
suburban districts of London and Liverpool. On the other 
hand, the return of Mr. James Howard at the top of the poll 
for Bedfordshire, the rejection of Mr. Clare Read by a majority 
of one in favour of a Liberal in South Norfolk, the Liberal 

gains in Berwickshire, West Cumberland, East Derbyshire 
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North Staffordshire, South Warwickshire, and North Notts, are 
all evidences of the change of feeling in the rural districts. 
The gain of two seats in South-East Lancashire, of two more 
in North-East Lancashire, as well as the complete return of the | 
West-Riding of Yorkshire to its old Liberal creed, may be due 
also to the Liberal reaction in the manufacturing towns, while 
the election of Mr. Watkin Williams in Carnarvonshire, and of 
Sir R. Green Price in Radnorshire, and the reduction of the 
Conservative representatives for Welsh counties to two, prove 
that the Welsh farmers are able to give expression to their 
political preferences under the protection of the ballot. One 
of the most striking results of the election is that it has dis- 
tinctly brought within the possibilities of the future the return 
of the counties to that Liberal allegiance which distinguished 
them from the boroughs before the first Reform Bill, which 
they completely abandoned under the first pressure of the Anti- 
Corn Law agitation, but which Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment has at last convinced them is the main hope of rural and 
agricultural reform. 

Of the political consequences of the election there is not 
much room for doubt. The most ardent supporter of the 
Foreign Policy of the Government must admit that it has been 
decisively rejected and rebuked. The Government chose its 
own time for the appeal to the country, elected on what basis 
the appeal should rest, and gave the Opposition no choice. The 
question on which the constituencies were asked to pronounce, was 
that of confidence in Lord Beaconsfield. . The national approval 
of the Prime Minister’s past course was taken for granted, and 
the people were asked to continue the same policy under the ~ 
same guidance. The reply is a decisive expression of condem- 
nation and mistrust. The nation has no confidence in Lord 
Beacousfield, and the one demand of the constituencies is his 
removal from power. ‘The condemnation is emphasised by the 
fate of some Liberals whose support gave the Government its 
apparent strength. Mr. Clive’s retirement at Hereford, Mr. 
Samuda’s rejection in the Tower Hamlets, Mr. Yeaman’s at 
‘Dundee, Mr. Ripley’s at Bradford, where he stood as a Conserva- 
tive, and the apologetic tone of Mr. Walter in Berkshire, and of 
Mr. Torrens in Finsbury, indicate the real meaning of the 
‘Liberal reaction. It is a renunciation of Lord Beaconsfield and 
all his works. It is a call for a complete change in our national 
_ policy, foreign and domestic. It is a reversion of the national 
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mind to the Liberal traditions of our later history in which 
Lord Beaconsfield’s administration has formed a temporary 
break. The Liberal leaders are recalled to power to restore the 
country to the old Liberal policy of progress at home and peace 
abroad. : 

In this task the new Liberal Government which must soon 
take office will be less embarrassed than any Liberal administra- 
tion of modern times. The collapse of all hostile ‘ interests’ in 
the great national uprising against Lord Beaconsfield is one of 
the most striking features of the political situation. The 
Licensed Victuallers, who have made their houses centres of 
Conservative influence, and have thrown their whole weight on 
the side of the Ministerial candidates, have probably scarcely won 
them half a dozen seats. The Corporation of London, which 
has. been frightened into Conservatism by the prospect of re- 
form, has given Conservative candidates more sufficient aid. In 
the City and in the county divisions around it, the alarmed 
liverymen, promised immunity for their privileges under a 
Conservative administration, have done their best to keep the 
Government in power, but the complete defeat elsewhere brings 
the problem of City reform some steps nearer its solution. 
Even the Home Rulers, on whom a Liberal Government was 
supposed to be necessarily dependent, are deprived of their 
coveted position as masters of the situation. They are reduced 
to impotence by the greatness of the Liberal victory. They 
count for nothing in the politics of the immediate future. 
When they act with the Liberal party they will swell its majority 
to more than 400 votes in a house of 652 members. When 
they hold aloof, the Liberals may still vote nearly or quite 350 
strong; and if at any time they should join the Conservative 
remnant, the united minorities will still be confronted by a 
compact Liberal majority which will outnumber them by fifty 
or sixty votes. 

This unquestioned supremacy of English and Scotch Liberals 
in the new House of Commons, taken in connection with the 
fact that a large section of the Home Rulers are opposed to 
-Mr. Parnell’s violent policy, is of the happiest augury for Ire- 
land. It will enable the new Government to carry out in the 
sister island that policy of justice and amelioration which the 
Parliament of 1868 began and that of 1880 must complete. 
So far as the rest of the United Kingdom is concerned, the great 
problems of rural reform, and especially the remodelling of the 
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laws which regulate the holding and the sale of land, will be 
among the earliest to be settled. The county franchise will be 
extended to the householders, and a large redistribution of 
political power will give the great centres of population and 
intelligence their proper influence in the State. All these re- 
forms have been distinctly before the nation in the election ; 
they have emphatically received the national sanction, and it 
is probable that the new Ministry will have but little real 
opposition in carrying them out. The Liberal leaders have the 
future in their hands. They will enjoy a more undisputed 
power thin they have ever had since the elections which suc- 
ceeded the first Reform Bill; and on their vigour, resolution, 
and promptitude, as well as on their justice and moderation in 
this unexpected and unexampled success, it probably depends 
whether the present change of feeling shall prove to be only 
a reaction or a permanent return of the nation to the Liberal 
allegiance and traditions of forty years. 
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A Guide to Modern English History. Part I. 1815-1830. 
- By William Cory. (London: C. K. Paul and Co., 1880.) 


THERE is something audacious in the modesty with which 
authors give the most commonplace titles to books that seem 
intended to run full tilt against the choicest prejudices of the 
audience they address. Mr. Cory has all the gifts of a born 
leader; but we fear that, as a guide, he will be regarded as a 
malicious will-o’-the-wisp by stout, orthodox Liberals, because, 
though he himself appears to be a Whig of the aristocratic type, 
in the first part of his history he ignores the existence both of 
Whigs and Radicals as completely, if not as contemptuously, as 
the Duke of Wellington did. Nor are Tories likely to be con- 
tent with the applause he bestows not on the principles, but on 
the character of Castlereagh ; while Lord Beaconsfield, the only 
living politician mentioned, is described circuitously as ‘a 
Minister of Queen Victoria who had little to do with useful 
legislation except cavilling at it.’ The book is not so much a 
history of England as of the state of mind of the chief members © 
of the Tory Government and their supporters; and, as such, it 
will administer a salutary shock to opinions nourished on the 
conventional food of Martineau and other thorough-going doc- 
trinaires. Sidmouth and Eldon, we are told, far from being 
monsters of iniquity, were no worse than other country gentle- 
men of the time; the harm they did was little, and that little 
was done with the very best intentions. As to such bugbears 
as the Manchester ‘ massacre,’ Mr. Cory holds the fuss made 
about so trifling an event to prove that England in 1819 was 
a happy country, in need only of a subject over which to grum- 
ble. Of the famous Six Acts, the first four meet with the 
epithets ‘laudable,’ ‘reasonable,’ ‘harmless’; the last two 
which gagged the Press were, it appears, ‘more like a warn- 
ing than a persecution.’ Finally, in order to show that every- 
thing was for the best in the best of possible Englands, it is 
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pointed out that Wellington alone could have persuaded George 
IV. and the House of Lords to accept the Catholic Relief Bill, 
and that therefore it is a mistake to regret that first great 
‘dishing of the Whigs,’ which averted a constitutional crisis. 
The preface informs us that ‘ this book has grown out of an. 
attempt to give some account of English politics to a foreign 
guest, who was at the time reading English history for an 
examination at one of the Inns of Court. This guest was not 
an European nor a Christian.’ But, although the author ex- 
plains, ‘it has been found inconvenient to adhere to the plan of 
adapting statements to so remote a mind,’ it must. be confessed 
that the result is to make the reader feel as if his own were the 


remote mind,‘and he were embarked on the history of a per- - 


fectly strange country. ‘This effect is mainly due to the fact 
that Mr. Cory prefers to confine himself to an account of the 
permanent aspects of English life, whereas in ordinary treatises 
all the stress is laid upon such eccentricities as may be regarded 
as symptoms of coming change. A good case in point is Mr. 
Cory’s picture of the Squirearchy. He invests that much 
abused race with a patriarchal dignity, and relegates to foot- 
notes and parentheses all notice of their shortcomings. The 
country-gentleman is judged not by any ideal, nor yet by any 
realisable standard of excellence. So far as there is any com- 
parison, it is with an inferior and not with a higher state of 
civilisation, and in this way the book acquires its somewhat 
irritating air of optimism. Mr. Cory completely vindicates 
the soundness of his judgment when he says, as he expressly 
does, that the repressive policy of the Tories should be contrasted 
with that of the statesmen of the Revolution of 1689; but he 
gives no reason for his statement that it would be unfair to 
view it by the light of the more tolerant spirit which at the 
time of the Reform Bill was found to produce no evil results. 
No one can deny that the action taken by the Government in 
1820 would have been enlightened in the year 1700. But the 
true criterion of a statesman must be his capability of seeing 
things as they are. It is no excuse for him to'say that his 
habits, temperament, and the whole constitution of his mind 
preclude all possibility of his doing so. Such a defence is 
equivalent toa confession of guilt. However, we are not sure 
that this constant application of an inapplicable standard is not 
due to a deliberately paradoxical intention. If this be so, we 
cannot but regret that Mr. Cory should have marred a book, 
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in every other respect admirable, for the sake of stimulating his 
reader’s intelligence on the Socratic principle of irritation, A 
candid person, however much he may differ from the author, is 
bound to admit the truth of everything contained in his pages ; 

the only ground left for objection is that certain obvious things — 
are taken for granted and left unsaid. Most people have been 
taught to consider the period between the Peace and the Reform 


. Bill as one during which the whole line of Tory bulwarks were 











being undermined by agencies, invisible only to the gallant 
stupidity of those who manned the walls. Mr. Cory represents 
the ministers performing the various functions of Government 
in perfect good faith and in perfect ignorance that the methods 
they employed were obsolete. 

The history is made to commence with the Congress of 
Vienna, and there is an excellent account of the abortive 
resettlement of Europe then undertaken. Indeed all the 
chapters that treat of foreign affairs are lucid and instructive. 
To them Mr. Cory may appeal for an incontestable proof of the 
superiority of his historical method, which is satisfied with 
recounting what was actually accomplished by ‘our tough 
national attorneys ’"—- as the representatives of England are hap- 
pily called—instead of dilating upon what might or ought to 
have been done by men of genius. But the author's real object 
in beginning at Vienna instead of at Paris is to give a full de- 
scription of Waterloo, partly for its own sake and partly with a 
view to the glorification of the Duke of Wellington, ‘the 
greatest man that ever was thoroughly content to serve. The 
result of the battle is summed up in an epigram worthy to have 
been launched by Demosthenes against Atschines. ‘The stronger 
head prevailed ; the man of sound body and sound mind sub- 


_ dued him who suffered from cutaneous irritability and inveterate 





wilfulness.’ Mr. Cory has no mercy upon General Bonaparte, 
as he elaborately insists that the Corsican upstart should be 
called ; and ruthlessly raises the veil from ‘the hot island of 
St. Helena.’ But Napoleon, however bad, deserved a_ better 
end: everyone must wish that the Duke had allowed Blucher 
to shoot him, as he allowed the restored Louis to shoot Ney. 
For Wellington’s own reputation, it would have been better if 
he too had then died; but he lived to become, among other 
_ things, the hero of this book. 

The services he rendered the State in Parliamentary warfare 
may have been eminently serviceable: they were anything but 
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heroic. Moral courage never approached immorality so closely 
as on the occasion of his unqualified surrender to O’Connell. A 
second Pistol, he had to swallow his leek at the dictates of an 
Irish Fluellen. Yet worse things were in store for him. In 
1830, on the meeting of Parliament, after the accession of 
William IV., the Speech from the Throne showed that there 
was one man in England who, having eyes, saw not. Against 
such stupidity, the gods themselves had fought in vain. 

Mr. Cory is not only » thinker of eminent originality; he 
is also a master of epigram. That form of wit has fallen out of 
favour with the public, when applied to grave books, because 
most writers who employ it have been content to give such a 
turn to their phrases as would bring one particular feature of 
their subject into prominent light, and plunge the rest into the 
greater darkness. A book all chiaro-oscuro is fascinating, but 
not satisfactory to the reader’s common sense. Mr. Cory, on the 
other hand, is a genuine master of this style; his epigrams are 
not unworthy of Tacitus or Thucydides. ‘They are perfectly 
sound, and bear investigation after the: first flash of surprise has 
passed. Every word in the sentence has a point, and the net 
result of the several points is to express a truth. What could 
be happier than this touch in a picture of the life of a pros- 
perous Evangelical family ?—‘ Their gardening was not enlivened 
by emulation. They read theological poetry dutifully.’ The 
following passage is the opening to a fine chapter on the death 
of the Princess Charlotte : 


Generous impulses, such as indignation against a distant culprit, 
or a desire to uphold the champion of a good cause not our own, are 
of less popular prevalence than grief. That which draws together the 
readers with the unlettered, the mistress with her handmaid, the 
orthodox with the dissenter, must be the death of some one worthy of 
love. In the great war it had once happened that a death was felt by 
all Britons capable of feeling anything beyond animal instincts. A. 
very wide-spread imaginative belief that the country was to be saved 
from Nelson, had displayed itself on his last departure from home; it 
had passed into a sorrow which may be, as fairly as any recorded 
sentiment, called national, when the news came that he had perfected 
his work, and had died in unquenched ardour of love and duty. 
Twelve years after the burial of this most dear Englishman died 
another of those true children of nature, who, being almost above 
rules, awoke a tender interest in the minds of people who themselves 
live by rule. .... The useful but somewhat vulgar House of Bruns- 
Wick was in this one child glorified and hallowed. © 
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_ Inno point do Mr. Cory’s peculiar gifts appear to greater. 
advantage than in bis treatment of political.and domestic 
economy. His account of the non-parliamentary side of the 
national life is brilliantly suggestive, and makes us wish it could 
have been worked out in a series of detailed essays. His estimate 
of Shelley is queer, though characteristic :—- 


Similar to Lord Byron in unmeasured fluency and literary self- 
indulgence, was Mr. Shelley; in life, far less popular, after death 
more honoured, and perhaps more profitably imitated ; he, too, kicked 
against the customary restraints of the English gentry, and contri- 
buted not a little to the stock of indignation which was gathering for 
the day of freedom, 


In conclusion, for the consolation of those orthodox Liberals 
who are scandalised at any attempt to whitewash Castlereagh 
and Eldon, we will quote a stanza from the poet’s ‘Similes for 
Two Political Characters of 1819 ’:— 


As-a shark and dogfish wait, 
Under an Atlantic isle, 
For the negro-ship whose freight 
Is the theme of their debate, 
Wrinkling their red gills the while— 
Are ye; two vultures, sick for battle ; 
Two scorpions, under one wet stone ; 
Two bloodless wolves, whose dry throats ratile ; 
Two crows, perched on the murrained cattle ; 
Two vipers, tangled into one. 


The Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle. By Alfred 
B. Huth. (London: Sampson Low & Co.) 


Mr. Hurn deserves our thanks for introducing us to a new 
Buckle. He himself speaks of a lady, who, on making the 
author’s acquaintance, found that there were two Buckles, a 
stern historian and a warm-hearted friend. The readers of this 
book ought to make the same pleasant discovery. From ‘The 
History of Civilization’ we learn nothing about its author; the 
writer is merely a necessary preliminary to the book; and 
imagination is needed to conceive his character. The memoir 
shows us a man of genuine kindliness and deep affections, and 
we find that the picture which we might have drawn in grey or 
neutral tints is really deserving of much warmer colours, 

In the portraits given in these volumes we seem to see. 
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rather a successful banker than a laborious student. The full 
cheeks, the bald forehead, the double chin, speak less of litera- 
ture than of commerce; and Mr. Huth tells us that at his first 
interview Mr. Buckle ‘sat leaning back on a sofa which pushed 
his coat collar up over his ears, and gave him the appearance of 
a short fat man.’ But it seems that these defects of appearance 
were redeemed by the brilliance of the eyes and the richness of 
the voiee. In dress Mr. Buckle was careless, and had a con- 
tempt for men who wore jewels; yet he thought it the duty 
of women to look well, and admitted the beauty of point lace. 
He is described as starting for Egypt in an old swallow-tailed 
coat and the same great-coat in which four years before he had 
_made the acquaintance of Mr. Huth; and yet to one observer - 
his figure appeared dignified and to another afforded a pleasing © 
contrast to the ‘studied jauntiness’ of most English travellers. 
He was particular about his food, and said himself that his ser- 
vants only feared him at meal-times. Nor is this surprising 
when we learn that his toast was made by rule and his tea 
brewed according to asystem. He considered smoking the next 
greatest luxury to reading; and while he gave 300I. a year for 
books, was prepared to give anything for a good cigar. 

When in his younger days Mr. Buckle was travelling on the 
Continent, he never went to the opera, and paid little attention 
to the picture galleries. Franz Liszt alone among musicians on 
one occasion gave him pleasure; and he once thought he recog- 
nised ‘God save the Queen’ in a tune which proved to be ‘ Rule 
Britannia.’ After telling us this, Mr. Huth would have us 
believe that if music were better performed it might have 
charmed Mr. Buckle. Yet many people have made shift to 
gain enjoyment from such music as we now have. Why may 
not Buckle quietly join the crowd of great men who have had 
no sense of melody ? 

With Mr. Buckle’s negligence of pictures we may connect 
his disregard for scenery. But this disregard grows weaker as 
his life goes on. The record ofa tour in Brittany in 1850 says 
nothing of the country through which he passed. A letter of 
1855 urges a lady to balance by a severer train of thought ‘an 
imagination inflamed by the beauties of Swiss scenery.’ But 
in 1861 he declares himself delighted with the south and west 
of Wales: and writing from Egypt says he is every day ‘ drunk 
with pleasure:’ while on first catching sight of Damascus from 
the top of Hermon he dismounted and sat down ‘deeply 
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affected.’ In Egypt he finally rejected a favourite theory that 
the beauty of form was greater than the beauty of colour. é 

Mr. Huth has successfully disposed of a charge of avarice 
With which Mr, Buckle has sometimes been attacked. He states 
very simply the fact that with an income of 1,500/. a year it 
was necessary for our author to be provident and frugal, and 
that more especially since he was much given to the distribu- 
tion of alms. Yet here also Mr. Buckle’s love of system was 
revealed: for he would take a beggar’s name and address, and 
in the course of the seven-mile walk which he allowed himself 
every day, would find the occasional instances where charity 
would not be waste. Besides being generous in giving, he en- 
tertained two or three times every week during the season, and 
being of delicate bealth might every year look forward to a 
large doctor’s bill. But when in Egypt, he hired the best and 
swiftest boat upon the Nile, and travelled across the desert with 
eighteen or twenty camels, a cook of his own, and the best escort 
that could be procured. 

Many people will be surprised that Buckle once went to a 
fancy ball as Mr. Mantalini. Yet his sociable nature shines out 
very strongly in these pages: at the Chess Club he is always a 
courteous and pleasant opponent: wherever he dines in London 
the guests are anxious to pursue his acquaintance: in Palestine 
he readily joins company with other parties. We find him 
travelling second-class: for he ‘often meets very intelligent 
people in those carriages ;’ and he always answers letters which 
are mis-spelt: for he was much struck by the comments on his 
book sent to him by working-men. 

This kindliness of spirit springs from a deeper feeling, which 
is shown in his warmth towards animals and children. He dis- 
liked from his boyhood a relation who petted a bird, ‘ yet when 
it died she did not seem to care one bit ;’ and he adds, ‘later in 
life she used to beat her children on the slightest of grounds,’ He 
travelled third-class from Croydon to Sutton, because on changing 
carriages he saw his dog ‘Skye’ shivering when taken from his 
dog-box, and determined to have him in his compartment, A 
cold which lasted a week rewarded his kindness. The same 
story is to be told of his friendships with children. We cannot 
say that all the instances cited in the memoir seem worthy of 
record: but it is pleasant to read of the little stranger who 
after playing with him several days proposed to ‘become his 

little girl,’ and the nephew who when talking with his uncle 


as though he were in a dream 
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Of the many letters with which Mr. Huth has adorned his 
book, a large number were written to ladies. Nor is it easy to 
praise too highly the kindness, care, and forethought which Mr. 
Buckle showed in helping these friends. Advice concerning 
reading, advice concerning writing, advice concerning publish- 
ing, is constantly to be found: He lends a volume, or suggests 
a style ; proposes an argument, or criticises a manuscript; and 
in all this he apparently contrived to give no offence. Yet, 
while ‘looking much to the influence of women for the future 
advance of Society,’ he would not countenance the founding of 
a hospital whose doctors should be women. 

His high esteem of women was no doubt largely fostered by 
the love and reverence which he felt for his mother. From her 
he first learnt to read books—to her he dedicated his own work. 
From the time of her death, he was never the same man—he 
would hardly return to the house in which she had died, and 
only entered the drawing-room once after this return had been 
accomplished. On one occasion he was found by a friend in 
tears. ‘ You don’t know,’ he said, ‘ how I miss my mother!’ 

But we must not leave Mr. Buckle without referring to that 
strong sense of justice which he combined with the kindliness 
on which we have chietly dwelt. The case of Pooley is described 
with fairness in these volumes. This man was the victim of 
many delusions which pointed towards insanity. He was charged 
before Mr. Justice Coleridge with having written up some blas- 
phemous words, and was by him condemned to fifteen months’ 
imprisonment. Mr. Buckle attacked this perversion of justice 
with anger; nor can we agree with those of his friends who 
urged him to calmer language. The present Lord Coleridge 
published a defence of his father, and shared the disgrace of a 
religious persecution. If Mr. Buckle had been amiable in dis- 
cussing these facts, he would have deserved much blame. There 
is a righteous indignation which may well be aroused by an 
unjust sentence, and an unworthy defence of an indefensible 
act. 


Lord Minto in India. Life and Letters of Gilbert Elliot, 
First Earl of Minto, from 1807 to 1814, while Governor- 
General of India. Edited by his Great-Niece, the Countess 
of Minto. (I.ondon: Longmans, Green & Co., 1880.) 


THE splendours of the Viceroyalty 


of India have waned 
before the rise of j j 
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Governor-General but the semblance of a power that was once 
royal. Punctually, every week, on the arrival of the mail, he is 
lectured in despatches which have hardly had time to grow cold, 
and hourly he is bullied by telegrams, piping-hot. Indeed, the 
electric wire is to a modern Viceroy what the bow-string used 
to be to the traditional Pasha. But, at the beginning of the 
century, in the palmy days of the Consulship, the Governor- 
General really was an independent monarch. French cruisers 
increased the natural difficulties of communication; and, 
further, the machinery of the Home Government was so com- 
plicated by wheels within wheels of personal interests, that 
prompt unanimous action became impossible on their part. 
Any question of importance was sure to give rise to interminable 
discussion, and the terror of English criticism was disarmed, 
when it could not be expected to reach India until some twenty 
months after the success or failure of the policy to which it 
related had been incontestably demonstrated by results. Thus 
the Governor-General was bound often to initiate and always to 
execute any measures of special urgency on his own sole respon- 
sibility. To all intents and purposes the office was one of 
absolute power, presenting the curious phenomenon of a man 
born and bred in the atmosphere of English political life being 
called upon suddenly and unexpectedly to fill the réle of an 
autocrat. Lord Minto’s parliamentary and diplomatic career 
was sufficient to preserve him from taking a priggish view of his 
position ; and these wide experiences were further supplemented 
by a lively sense of humour, a gift usually conspicuous by absence 
in those born to the purple. A delightful freshness is given to 
the arid subject of Indian administration by the private letters 
here printed, which contain most amusing descriptions of Vice- 
regal life as seen from the point of view of a polished man of 
the world. A sense of his own importance did not prevent 
Lord Minto from appreciating the ludicrous aspect of the pomp 
that hedges even the representative of a king. At the same time 
he was no dilettante, consenting to employ his talents as the best 
means of extracting amusement from life. He worked hard and 
conscientiously, with a true respect for the power he wielded. A 
more soundly constituted mind it is difficult to imagine. The 
width of his sympathies, the warmth of his heart, the fineness 
and justness of his powers of observation, combined to furnish 
him with a truly admirable philosophy. We recommend those 
‘persons who are usually repelled by the very name of India to 
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read this book, skipping the purely political part. They will 
make in it the acquaintance of a man by whose character they 
can hardly fail to be charmed. 

Although his administration of India did not begin till 1807, 
Lord Minto was a man of the eighteenth and not the nineteenth 
century. In the year 1800 he was fifty years old, and, without 
being a giant himself belonged to the race of parliamentary 
giants who are popularly associated with the last century, 
though many of them outlived it. He possessed in full measure 
the stately urbanity of the period, and the copious, rounded 
style of his despatches offers in many ways an agreeable contrast 
to the more abrupt and practical modern fashion. Nor have these 
qualities disappeared from the family. The editor of this bio- 
graphy shows that she possesses them in no small degree; and 
her volume is not only well written, but judiciously planned. It 
is marked indeed by astrong political bias throughout; but the 
limits dividing genuine from merely personal politics are not 
overstepped except in one instance, where there is a solemn 
libation on the altar of St. Jengulphus, sew ‘Jingo’ libentius 
audit. For ourselves we should say that Lord Minto’s viceroyalty 
excellently illustrates the futility of that -habit of mind which 
disregards Horace’s advice and allows itself to be absorbed by 
speculations as to ‘ what the bellicose Cantabrian may be cogi- 
tating.’ Lord Minto would have been more than mortal if he 
had not been pursued to the East by the nightmare of Bona- 
parte. For years he had seen the war drag on in a way that 
involved for England an inglorious and meaningless expendi- 
ture without the compensation of sensational bloodshed; and 
on his arrival at Calcutta he determined to prevent all danger 
of a French invasion by forming diplomatic alliances with 
Persia and Afghanistan. No doubt it may be claimed for this 
policy that it saved India, which continues English to this day. 
But it is not easy to believe that, if Bonaparte had seriously 
determined to march upon India, a coalition of the crowned 
heads of Central Asia would have offered any serious resistance. 
What Lord Minto would have done if the danger he appre- 
hended had assumed a real shape cannot, of course, be known. 
Probably he would have acted with the same shrewdness’ and 
energy that ensured success in the affairs of Java and the 
Mauritius. As it was, there was no reality in the French plots, 
and little more in the English counterschemes. The notable 
point of the diplomati¢ warfare was that it brought into promi- 
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nence Malcolm and Elphinstone—both names of omen in Indian 
history.. But though in his Central Asian policy the Governor= 
General overrated the value of pure diplomacy, he did not 
commit the cognate-error of attempting to preserve internal 
peace by the maintenance of an elaborate balance of power 
among the native Princes. Absurd as such a policy now sounds, 
it is instructive to remember that it was once considered the 
mainstay of our Eastern Empire. 

Lord Minto when he went out was no novice in Indian affairs. 
He was one of the seven Parliamentary Directors named in 
Fox’s ill-starred India Bill. He had attacked Sir Elijah Impey 
in the House of Commons, and had acted as one of the mana- 
gers of the impeachment of Warren Hastings. His apprentice- 
ship in this branch had been served under Burke, who wrote to 
him on one occasion: ‘ Stick to it. You have years before you, 
and if I were of your age, and had your talents and your 
manners, I should not despair of seeing India a happy country 
in a few years.’ Under the Ministry of ‘ All the Talents,’ Lord 
Minto held office as President of the Board of Control, and he 
was sent out to replace Lord Wellesley, when the great proconsul 
was recalled, in deference to the alarm felt in Leadenhall Street 
at the financial effects of his gorgeous rule. On his arrival, 
the new Governor-General found himself embroiled with the 
missionaries, who had been proselytising with such zeal that a 
mutiny had broken out among the Sepoy regiments at Vellore. 
The spirit of their teaching may be judged from the foilowing 
extract from a pamphlet by Mr. Buchanan :— 

An archbishop is wanted for India. A sacred and exalted 
character, surrounded by his bishops, of ample revenues and exten- 
sive sway. We want something royal, in a spiritual and temporal 
sense, for the abject subjects of this great Eastern Empire to look 
up. to. 


This gentleman attacked Lord Minto with much virulence. 
He wished to advertise in the official gazette a volume of 
sermons he had published on the Prophecies, but refused 
to comply with the conditions necessary for the insertion 
of the advertisement, which consequently never appeared. 
Mr. Buchanan, in his indignation, first declared that the 
sermons had been suppressed, and then, to quote Lord Minto, 
‘by a graceful negligence of style he made it appear that 
the prophecies themselves had been suppressed.’ It says a great 
deal for the ‘ manners’ of which Burke speaks, that Lord Minto 
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managed to establish a modus vivendi with such controver- 
sialists. But, in addition to the Church militant, the army 
proper required to be handled with much tact. At Madras 
there was a mutiny of European officers, nor were other signs 
wanting to show India was in danger of a conflict between 
the civil and military authorities ;—a peril to which all govern- 
ments are exposed whose security immediately depends upon an 
armed force. The most picturesque events of Lord Minto’s ad- 
ministration have still to be mentioned, the attacks upon 
Mauritius and Java, undertaken by way of reprisal against 
Bonaparte’s conquests in Europe. Both were entirely successful, 
although the effects of the latter were undone by the restoration of 
Java to Holland in 1815. The Governor-General accompanied 
the Java expedition in person, and the leisure of the sea voyage 
enabled him to give an account of it in a series of delightful 
letters which form the most attractive portion of his biography, 
The last portion is a very sad one. He arrived safe in London 
in 1814, but died before he had time to enjoy all the delights 
of the home for which he had been longing with the eagerness 
of a school-boy who counts the days to the holidays, s 


Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. V. By Theodore Martin. 
(London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1880.) 


‘Even the Eastern Counties trains come in at last,’ says 
Thackeray in one of his humorous ballads. The Life of the 
Prince Consort has come to an end at last, and we are as glad 
to see the concluding volume as the weary passengers by the 
Eastern Counties line were to reach their destination. It has 
for some time been evident that Mr. Theodore Martin’s labours 
were devoted to something more than a mere biography. The 
Prince Consort was a most excellent man, a model husband, 
a pattern father, an admirable criterion by which to test. the 
merits of other domestic princes, but ample justice could have 
been done to all his many merits without expanding the theme 
over five large volumes. But Mr. Martin had other duties to 
fulfil than, those of a mere court historiographer. In the later 
volumes something more than admiration seems to have 
been expected, and he was made the mouthpiece by which 
the views of court and ministry were to be expressed. The 
place of the Sovereign in political affairs received the consides 
ration of Mr, Martin, and the anti-Russian feelings of. the 
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Crown weré carefully fomented in the fourth volume. But 
Mr. Martin, in the character of court oracle, has surpassed him- 
self in the final volume which has brought the rest from toil 
and the long-desired title. It is really little more than a big 
Jingo pamphlet, obviously intended to affect the then expected 
general election—it is the election address of the Imperialist 
Ministry. All that can be said to damage the Liberal party, 
‘all that can be brought forward which may prejudice public 
feeling against the Liberal leaders, is uttered and dwelt upon 
with emphatic partisanship in the present volume. Of course, 
no fault is to be found with Mr. Martin for the opinions he 
expresses. But this is distinctly a dangerous volume, not 
because it expresses Mr. Martin’s views, but because it so 
obviously expresses the views of the Court, and shows them to 
be so completely at one with all that is worst in the present 
,Administration. Had we space at our disposal, we could sup- 
“port our indictment against this. bo6k by a reference to almost 
every page it contains, but we must content ourselves here by 
referring only to the most glaring of its offences against good 
taste and political impartiality. There are letters published 
in this volume which should never have been allowed to see 
the light so long as any of those concerned were still alive to 
be pained or injured by their appearance. What shall be said 
of the spirit which allowed the publication of a letter from 
Lord Palmerston to the Queen in 1860, in which Lord Palmer- 
ston expresses a hope that when Gladstone’s Paper Duties Bill 
is brought before the Lords, the Lords will throw it out, and 
he adds, ‘ If they do so they will perform a good public service?’ 
Here we learn that the head of the Liberal Ministry was de- 
liberately intriguing against that measure of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer which has proved of such value since. Everyone 
of course knew that Lord Palmerston did not at heart greatly 
like the bill, but it ought not to be thus made evident in the 
‘lifetime of Mr. Gladstone how actively his chief was working 
against him, and to what length he went in the intent to injure 
an important cabinet measure, and that Lord Palmerston 
‘thought it ‘a right and proper thing’ for the Lords to reject 
it. Lord Palmerston was relying on an inaccurate report when 
he stated that ‘ the people in the gallery of the House of Lords 
are said to have joined in the cheers which broke out when the 
-numbers of the division were announced.’ As a matter of fact, 


-he may mention, onthe authority of an eye-witness, that they 
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did not do so. Mr. Martin considers Mr. Bright’s conclusion 
as to the rights of the House of Commons to taxation being 
injured by the action of the Lords on the paper duty as 
‘transparent folly,’ and this is the spirit of the book through- 
out. Every allusion to Gladstone is made in an offensively 
hostile manner, deliberately calculated to rouse against him 
that pitiful feeling which placed him and his wife at the 
mercy of a cowardly mob in the streets of London. Nor is 
Mr. Gladstone alone attacked. All the prominent leaders of the 
Liberal party are carefully placed before the readers of the Life 
of the Prince Consort in an unpleasant light. Thus at page 54 
we are told that in 1860 the country ‘had been alarmed by the 
extreme proposals of Mr. Bright and his friends in the previous 
autumn, to throw the preponderance of power into the hands of 
the masses, and to use this power for charging upon land and 
realised property the whole financial burdens of the State.’ 

There is little ingenuity in such obvious perversion of fact 
as this. The letters of the Prince himself are recklessly used, 
as if with the intention of throwing discredit upon the Reform 
party, but they only succeed in showing how much opposed to 
Reform the Prince Consort himself was. On page 88, we find 
the Prince enthusiastically praising one of Lord Lytton’s attacks 
upon Reform as ‘a real masterpiece.’ Mr. Martin quotes a pas- 
sage of this speech with these words underlined to bring them 
more forcibly before the attention of the supporters of the pre- 
sent system of secret and unconstitutional Imperialism, in which 
the speaker denounced those who insisted on the right of the 
House ‘to become the garrulous confidant of every secret which 
Cabinets would keep to themselves.’ 

The ‘spirited foreign policy’ feeling is studiously fanned by 
such passages as the quotation from Lord Palmerston at page 99, 
when, speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s objections to the National 
Defence scheme of 1860, he observes: ‘ However great the loss 
to’ the Government by the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, it 
would be better to lose Mr. Gladstone than to run the risk of 
losing Portsmouth or Plymouth.’ 

On page 108 is another letter from the Prince, with these 
words: ‘ Fortunately, the House of Lords will reject the Bill for 
the Abolition of the Paper Duty, and so keep for use a million 
and a half of money which Gladstone had thrown overboard, 
with a view of forcing us into disarmament next year.’ Every- 
where, Gladstone, and Bright, and Cobden, are represented as 
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the insidious enemies of England’s honour, the crafty opponents 
of all measures of defence. The ‘so-called Peace Party’ are 
laughed at; the Prince’s statement that the French were as 
much out of humour with the review at Holyrood, in 1860, as 
‘Messrs. Cobden and Bright,’ is cunningly introduced to make 
Bright and Cobden appear the allies of England’s enemies. 
The feeling against Ireland, in the minds of ‘ men of light and 
leading,’ is artfully encouraged by another quotation from Lord 
Palmerston’s printed correspondence, in which he describes Mr. 
Cardwell, then Irish Secretary, as ‘ glad to escape from his Irish 
tormentors,’ in becoming Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Perhaps one of the most alarming passages in the whole 
volume, in the evidence it affords of a wish to encourage a 
- growing spirit of unconstitutional Imperialism, is to be found 
at pages 399 and 400, where we learn that Lord Clarendon felt 
great indignation at the leading articles in the ‘ Times’ against 
Germany. Lord Clarendon suggested that the Queen should 
call Lord Palmerston’s attention to it, and the following foolish 
quotation is made from a letter of Lord Clarendon’s :— 

‘The mischief is incalculable that all the recent articles 
have done us, with a people who ask no better than to be our 
friends, and who are indignant that we should meddle with their 
affairs for no other purpose than insult. If anything could 
make the Liberal party defend the King’s exposition of the 
Divine right, it would be the attacks on it in the “Times; ” for 
they say truly that although on principle they agree with the 


article, yet they must spurn every opinion given with a mani- . 


fest intention to offend. Lord Clarendon is all the more 
annoyed at the “ 'Times’” system, because it evidently preys 
upon the Princess Royal’s spirits, and materially affects her 
position in Prussia.’ 

. Is this reproduced in the hope of influencing popular opinion 
against the freedom of the English Press, where it happens to 
affect the spirits of a Royal Princess? The present Govern- 
ment have struck two blows at the liberty of the Press already ; 

but the Imperial principle has not yet proved so infectious 

that the English public should be pleased to hear of interference 

with a journal whose articles do not take the tone of the Court 
and which lower the spirits of Princesses. 

The Prince Consort speaks in a letter of the ‘absurdity’ 

of the Divine right of Kings and its unsuitability for Prussia, 

yet we are called upon to approve the humiliating spectacle of 
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an English Minister talking of his annoyance at newspaper 
articles, and urging interference with the offending journal. 
Even Lord Beaconsfield will do well not to attempt to introduce 
any interference with the free right of criticism possessed by 
the English Press, on the strength of some skilfully urged 
Imperial precedent. 

We have given so much space to the consideration of this 
book, because it has been treated thus far with the deference 
due to the life of a good man. But those who so treated it 
should be aware that Mr. Martin has subtly intermingled. with 
those pictures of the domestic happiness of royal persons which 
are so well calculated to touch the sympathies of the English 
public, views that are entirely opposed to the system of English 
Government as hitherto understood, and statements that seem 
carefully calculated to bring the enemies of an Imperial Ministry 
into discredit. These views and statements, it cannot be too 
clearly understood, appear with the sanction of the Court. 


Hodge and his Masters. By Richard Jefferies. (London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 2 vols. 1880.) 


No one can grudge the author of ‘Wild Life in a Southern 
County’ his success; but many who found in that book a little 
masterpiece, as perfect and as satisfactory as a Dutch painting, 
must regret that, in his case, the inevitable results of success 
should have followed, and that he has taken advantage of the 
eagerness of the public to publish work which, though good in 
itself, is not his best An author’s reputation is usually his 
greatest enemy. Men are always prejudiced in favour of their 
old loves; and thus Mr. Jefferies’ ‘Amateur Poacher, though 
fully equal to its predecessor, suffered in some measure by mis- 
sing the charm of surprise which always attaches to the first in 
time of a series of favourite books. The present volumes, how- 
ever, are intrinsically inferior, They are a reprint of a number 
of sketches of agricultural types, which appeared in the 
‘Standard ’ newspaper ; and they bear the marks of their origin 
somewhat.strongly. One feels the papers were written delibe- 
rately and in cold blood. They lack all spontaneousness—con- 
trasting in this with the author’s other writings, though they 
too appeared in a daily paper—and this effect is heightened by 
the juxtaposition of chapters, originally intended to appear 
one by one, after the recollection of the last had been effaced 
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from the reader’s memory by his day’s business. Collected to- 
gether the papers present a certain mechanical similarity to one 
another. They all begin with the same abrupt plunge in 
medias res and a piece of description; and usually they close 
with a somewhat trite moral. Those who delight in analysing 
the secrets of an author’s strength, and love to track his various 
merits each to the fountain-head, will find this book admirably 
suited for such purposes. As might be expected, the descrip- 
tion of external objects is its strong point. The sketches of 
various sorts of squire, farmer and labourer, are not so satis- 
factory. All the details and accessories connected with them 
are carefully studied and picturesque; but the central idea is 
never distinctive enough to make the portrait appear that of a 
representative personage, instead of the representation of a lay 
figure, elaborately got up. 
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